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IN THIS ISSUE 


We are pleased to offer in this issue articles by four scholars 
new to our pages (Madden, Walker, Ebied and Young) and to 
welcome back two (Magnarella, Stone) whose earlier contributions 
appeared during the last several years. 

In “The Infinite Pattern in Islamic and Christian Art,” 
Dr. Edward H. Madden (Philosophy Department, State University 
of New York at Albany) shows that “the ‘infinite pattern’ is far 
from a monolithic concept but consists in a group or series of 
aesthetic-religious symbols that bear family resemblance to each 
other.” 

One of the doctrines characteristic of the Isma‘tis is the notion 
of hierarchies. In his study, Dr. Paul E. Walker (Historian, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.) concentrates on cosmic 
hierarchies, specifically as they are treated in the writings of 
al-Sijistani. 

Dr. R. Y. Ebied and Dr. M. J. L. Young (Department of Semitic 
Studies, The University of Leeds, England) make a contribution 
to the field of historical and literary studies about Spain during 
the Reconquista period in their article on Abū 'l-Baqa' al-Rundi. 

Dr. Paul J. Magnarella (Department of Anthropology, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.) discusses the assimilation of & group 
of Muslim Georgians who fled the Caucasus in the late nineteenth 
century and established a village with a group of formerly nomadic 
Turks in northwestern Turkey. Dr. Magnarella believes “that the 
conclusions drawn from the examination of [their] experience have 
wider applicability to other Georgians in Turkey.” 

Nineteenth-century Turkey saw also the establishment of girls’ 
schools by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, inspired by the educational philosophy of Mary Lyons, 
founder of the Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary in South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Frank A. Stone (Foundations and Curriculum 
Department, School of Education, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Ct.) examines “Mt. Holyoke’s Impact on the Land of 
Mt. Ararat.” 
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THE INFINITE PATTE o.6C | 
IN ISLAMIC AND CHRISTI Me t—-G | 
Traditional or religious art is the expression d Q 6 3 
of & complete culture, in contrast to the it 
expressive features of contemporary art and, - 0 U 


Western art since the Renaissance. Decorati; 


all traditional art, but it is always symbolic-iu-uueuie wau- au _ - 


something added as an afterthought. In Islamic art the infinite 
pattern, the arabesque, and stylized calligraphy all have significant 
symbolic functions wherever they occur; each in its own way is a 
surrogate in the physical world of such spiritual concepts as Allah’s 
infinity, transcendence, and unity.1 In traditional Christian art 
there is little emphasis on arabesques or calligraphy, but there is a 
tradition in this context also of the infinite pattern, the expression 
of which, as we shall see, depends upon the particular Christian 
context. 

Given the prevalence of the infinite pattern in both Islamic and 
Christian art, it is surprising that no clear definition of the concept 
of the infinite pattern exists or that no analysis of the expressive 
variability of the pattern in different contexts has been written. 
This article intends to show that the ‘infinite pattern’ is far from a 
monolithic concept but consists in a group or series of aesthetic- 
religious symbols that bear family resemblance to each other. I will 
characterize each variation and isolate two ‘pure’ or classical forms, 
one each in the Muslim and Christian contexts. The classical patterns 
and all their ‘relatives,’ it turns out, are perfectly definite in their 


1 E. H. Madden, “Some Characteristics of Islamic Art, ” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Oritioism, July, 1975. 
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symbolism, though they can be, and are, differently interpreted in 
different religious contexts. However, these variant interpretations 
are not simply a matter of Islamic vs. Christian contexts but occur 
in each context. The infinite pattern is differently regarded, e.g., by 
Sunni Muslims and certain Sufi mystics, on the one hand, and among 
Celtic, Latin, and Monophysitic Christianity, on the other. In its 
purest form, it will be argued in the concluding section, the infinite 
pattern is especially appropriate to the classical Sunni Muslim world 
view. 


2 


While the infinite pattern plays a role in Christian art, it plays 
& much more prominent role in Islamic art, which therefore will be 
discussed first. What is to count as the ‘infinite pattern’ in Islam? 
There are many candidates that have family resemblances. To begin 
with, geometrical, floral, and vegetal arabesques appear in many 
forms in Islamic art—woven into rugs, molded into the stone or 
stucco walls of a mosque, wrought in ceramic tiles and wrapped 
around the inner and outer sides of mosque domes, or carved into 
the sides of a mihrüb. The essence of the arabesque, whatever its 
content, is the constant repetition of a particular pattern with the 
resultant suggestion of its infinite continuation. It is as if any given 
arabesque were simply an arbitrary part of an infinite series of such 
repetitions. An early Turkish rug, so to speak, with its woof and 
warp, puts an arbitrary frame around a piece of the infinite. In this 
way the Muslim artist emphasizes the Infinity of Allah and his 
complete Unity in complexity. In an arabesque there is absolutely no 
emphasis on any given element in the design or pattern being repeated. 
No individual part is accentuated; every part is subordinated to the 
pattern which exhibits unity in multiplicity. In this way the Muslim 
artist both expresses the fact that his religion is independent of any 
historical happening or occasion, such as the Incarnation in Christianity, 
and exhibits the complete unity in diversity of Allah. 

There can be no doubt that the arabesque is a fundamental religious 
symbol and that.its meaning can best be unfolded along the lines 
indicated above, It is equally true, as we have seen, that the arabesque 
in a sense captures the concept of infinity by its suggestion of endless 
repetition. It is also true that one art historian includes the arabesque 
along with other decorative motifs as “the infinite pattern.” * Never- 


3 Ernst J. Grube, The World of Islam (New York: MeGraw-Hill, n.d.), pp. 11, 07.88. 
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theless, as we shall see, the infinite pattern is a specific decorative 
motif quite distinct from the arabesque concept and one, moreover, 
that has numerous variations with only family resemblances. All of 
these variations have been lumped together as the infinite pattern, 
and we need to distinguish them. 

In most general terms, the infinite pattern consists of an interlaced 
line passing over and under itself and thereby forming intricate 
geometrical patterns. The line is continuous, having no beginning or 
end, and may take either a straight line or curvilinear form. In Islamic 
art the straight line form is more predominant. The straight line 
passing over and under itself creates geometrical forms such as stars, 
polygons, and triangles. The linear infinite pattern appears either in 
separate decorative plaques as in the Great Mosque of Cordoba or in 
overall wall decorations, either internal or external, as on the underside 
of the lintel of the western entrance of the Great Mosque of Damascus. 
Another impressive example of the linear infinite pattern is to be 
found on the exterior dome of the Mausoleum of Sultan Quait Bey 
(1468-1496) in Cairo. In all the cases, and many more that could be 
cited, the design itself does not consist of self-contained geometrical 
units created outside the linear pattern by the interlacing but has a 
distinct existence of its own. In all cases of the infinite pattern—which 
has no beginning or end and is self-contained—the design is at once 
symbolic both of Allah’s infinity and unity in multiplicity and at once 
expressive both of His transcendence and the concept of al-tawhid. è 
The infinite pattern is created expressly to draw attention away from 
the parochial and provincial to what is universally true, from the 
fragmented historical point in time to continuous Necessary Being. 

There are several designs in Islamic art that bear a family 
resemblance to the infinite pattern but are not exactly exemplifications 
of it. First, there is the case of an interlacing line passing over and 
under itself but not unified; though it does not have a discernible 
beginning or end, the line is not continuous. The interlacing line 
passing over and under itself comes into and goes out of the ‘border’ 
at regular intervals. It is like the arabesque in the sense that it 
suggests infinite repetition in passing over and under itself and, like 


3 Cf. Zuheir Al-Faquth, “Ialamio Art—Submisaion to Divine Will,” The Arab World, 
July-August, 1970, pp. 16-25; T. E. Al-Farugi, ‘Misconceptions of the Nature of Islamio 
Art,” Islam and the Modern Age, I (1970), 29-49, and “Islam and Art,” Studia Islamica, 
XXXVII (1978), 81-109; Titus Burckhardt, ‘The Spirit of Islamio Art,” Islamic 
Quarterly, I (1964), 212-218, and “Perennial Values in Islamic Art,” Studies in 
Comparative Religion, I (1967), 132-141. 
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& Turkish rug, puts an arbitrary frame around a piece of the infinite, 
The interlacing line creates a number of repetitive geometrical figures, 
such as polygons, triangles, five-, six-, and eight-pointed stars which, 
like an arabesque, suggest the infinite repetition of a pattern. Of this 
sort of variation on the infinite pattern there are elegant examples 
in the two Islamic rooms in the Gonzáles Marti National Museum of 
Ceramics, the old Palace of the Marquis of Dos Aguas (built in the 
fifteenth century) in Valencia, Spain. 

Similar variations on the infinite pattern are to be found in the 
window screens of the Mausoleum of Sultan Qalawün in Cairo, the 
Great Mosque of Cordoba, and the Great Mosque of Damascus, among 
numerous other mosques and mausoleums throughout the Islamic 
world. In all these cases the interlacing line passing over and under 
itself creates geometrical figures— stars, polygons, etc.—and itself 
gives the appearance of disappearing and reappearing beyond the 
confines imposed by the frame of the window. In these designs 
infinity is suggested in two ways, both by the repeated pattern of 
geometrical figures whose infinite repetition is implied, as in any 
arabesque, and in the truncated infinite pattern itself which is seen 
imperfectly through a finite window. 

Still another variation of the infinite pattern is an interlacing line 
that creates rosettes and palmettos as the focal point in each unit of 
the repeated design. The line crosses over from unit to unit, and so 
is continuous, and the rosettes and palmettos are repeated continuously, 
as in an arabesque, and suggest endless repetitions. The pattern again 
is linear as in most variations of the infinite pattern but in this case 
produces individual geometrical figures or irregular shapes rather 
than stars, polygons, and triangles. There are excellent examples of 
the rosette infinite pattern in ceramic tiles in the Islamic rooms at 
the Palace of the Marquis of Dos Aguas in Valencia. It is interesting 
to note that the Museum’s collection of thirteenth- to fifteenth-century 
Spanish ceramics makes it clear that the use of the infinite design 
had virtually disappeared in Christian Spain by that time, though the 
Christian artists used many of the traditional geometrical figures and 
calligraphic forms of the Muslim artists. There are many figures with 
crossing lines, but they suggest flat surfaces rather than one line 
passing over and under itself. 

It is clear that all variations of the infinite pattern have symbolic 
functions similar to that of the arabesque. They all visually suggest 
or represent the Infinity of Allah and his Complete Unity in 
complexity. However, the first form of the infinite pattern is peculiarly 
well suited to this specific symbolism, for in one complete figure that 
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has no ‘beginning or end but consista in the intricate interweaving of 
& single line both the infinity and unity in diversity of Allah are 
rendered visually in one stroke—completely by itself and not 
augmented by suggestion or implication. The other variations of 
the infinite pattern, like arabesques, only suggest the notion of 
infinity by virtue of the implication of the endlessness of the repeated 
pattern. Hence the concept of Unity in complexity is also only 
implied in these cases, for all that we have visually in "imperfect 
infinite patterns and arabesques is unity in complexity. 

While the classical version of the infinite pattern is & particularly 
felicitous way of symbolizing a basic Islamic commitment, it must be 
kept in mind that all versions of the infinite pattern, arabesques, and 
Arabic calligraphy serve in an overall way the same symbolic functions. 
Collectively they express the same import: Allah is a Unity in his 
multiplicity, infinite, and transcendent, and Islam is universal, 
unlimited, nonparochial, ahistorical and nondramatic in its orientation. 
Islam has no dramatic denouement such as the Incarnation. The 
seventh century is crucial to the Muslim because his Revelation 
occurred then, but there is nothing crucial about that point in time 
that figures as part of the Revelation. Hence what came before the 
seventh century does not simply anticipate it, and what happened 
since is not explained by what happened then. The whole of time is 
conceived by the Muslim in a seriatim, not cumulative way; and 
any part of it is to be explained and understood by the universal, 
infinite, transcendent, and unified Allah signified by the infinite 
patterns, the arabesques, and the calligraphic designs. It is not by 
accident that all of these decorative symbols are aggressively non- 
representational. The general preference for abstract art in all Muslim 
societies, and its virtual universal preference in traditional Sunni 
societies, results from the fact that only by abstractions can one hope 
to symbolize the universal, transcendent, unified Necessary Being. Or, 
making the point in a different way, it would be impossible to draw 
attention away from the limited, the historical, and the parochial by 
using pictorial icons. 

While the infinite pattern is especially expressive of the commitment 
to the classical Sunni tradition, it must not be supposed that it uniquely 
expresses these commitments, for the infinite pattern is also tradition- 
ally used: by the Sufis, Shi'ites, and Isma‘ilis. The question arises 
whether the infinite pattern means the same thing within all these 
contexts, Within the Sunni tradition there has been a tension between 
the legal traditionalists, who emphasize the sufficiency of the Qur'àn 
and the Hadith, and the Sufi mystics, iteelf a highly complex and 
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variegated group. Moderate mystics like al-Ghazāli emphasize that 
legalism must be supplemented with a personal communion with 
Allah and that the law must not be followed blindly but from proper 
motives. It is the blend of this traditional legalism and moderate 
‘mysticism’ that I have in mind when I refer to the classical Sunni 
tradition. Many Sufi mystics were more radical, however, claiming 
as they did that there are special mystic avenues to truth and even 
making the heretical pantheistic claim that true union with Allah 
involves loss of individual being—that Allah, in short, is the only 
reality. In many situations, Sufism exists as a popular religion along 
with the Sunni tradition; messiahship and veneration of Sufi Masters 
as saints often became prominent, and these two concepts were 
exceedingly influential in development of the Shi'a and Isma'ili 
traditions. 

Sufi and Shi'a monuments and manuscripts exhibit all the classical 
abstract decorative symbols of the Sunni tredition—the infinite 
pattern, arabesques, and Arabic calligraphy. A crucial question, then, 
is whether these symbols, and particularly the infinite pattern, mean 
exactly the same thing as they do in the classical context, or whether 
the symbols take on new meanings in the new contexts. The latter 
alternative certainly seems likely, since the Sufi tradition is gnostic 
in nature and has a long history of finding hidden, esoteric meaning 
in traditional words, texts, and symbols. This point must be kept in 
mind when reading the Sufi Master’s teaching stories, all of which 
have various surface meanings and a ‘more important’ hidden meaning 
that the Master is adept at unraveling. Moreover, before the fourth 
century A.H.—that is, before the introduction of the Greek philo- 
sophical vocabulary by such men as al-Razi and Ibn Sina which the 
Sufis eventually used—the Sufis used traditional theological vocabulary 
to express their own esoteric beliefs and experiences that went beyond 
the surface of the Qur'an and the Hadith. The traditional vocabulary 
usually was given a different or unusual meaning but the new meaning 
was left indefinite and unfixed. Eventually the Neoplatonic vocabulary 
became dominant in expressing the metaphysical and mystical 
commitments that are at the bottom of most Sufi schools. It seems 
quite clear that arabesques and the infinite pattern could well be 
given various esoteric meanings, depending upon the various Sufi 
schools, in addition to their supposed classical meaning. * Indeed, 

4 Architectural decoration is considered in some detail in The Sense of Unity: The 
Sufe Tradition in Persian Architecture by N. Ardalan and L. Bakhtiar (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1973), but, unfortunately, instead of shedding light on 
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there was nothing to prevent even pantheistically inclined Sufis like 
al-Hallaj and Ibn ‘Arabi from taking the infinite pattern as a symbol 
of unity in the sense that Allah is the only reality and as a symbol 
of transcendence in the sense that the Divine Message must be sought 
beyond and behind the literal Revelation. For al-Hallaj and Ibn 
"Arabi the infinite pattern is perfectly suited to symbolize the notion 
that in spite of all the appearance of diversity there is only ultimately 
one unified whole. 
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The question of what is to count as the ‘infinite pattern’ in Christian 
art and what its symbolic significance is in that context is just as 
difficult to answer as the corresponding one for Islamic art. Again 
there are many candidates that have family resemblances, but I will 
isolate the pattern in its purest, or classical, form in this context and 
show that while it is similar to the classical Islamic form it is by no 
means identical with it. 

Celtic Christian art, in manuscript illuminations and stone crosses, 
exhibits numerous candidates for the role of infinite pattern. There 
are designs consisting of intricately intertwined and interwoven lines, 
crossing over and under themselves, often ending as a leaf or the 
head and jaws of an animal. § That they have beginnings and endings 
at all precludes them from being pure examples of the infinite pattern, 
but that they suggest an ‘everlasting return’—and hence infinity—by 
the constant coiling back of these forms on themselves cannot be 
denied either. These designs seem uniquely fitted to express the early 
Gaelic form of thought, which was a subtle mixture of the natural 
and supernatural, the finite and the infinite, and the ordinary and 
the miraculous. The world is a grand mixture of the infinite power 
and goodness of God and the unstable finite world where the improbable 
often happens; forms are unstable, and transmutation is everywhere 


the present issue either repeats pointe by now well known or exemplifies the gnostic 
commitment to hidden meaning! An example of the former: ‘The ennoblement of 
surfaces through the transformation of matter is the primary purpose of surface 
adornment; only in this way can matter lose its heaviness” (p. 35). An example of 
the latter: “Three as number, and as triangle in geometry, refléots the fundamental 
conception of spirit, soul, and body which makes up all of creation” (p. 48). 

5 Cf. Françoise Henry, Irish Art in the Early Ohristian Period, rev. ed. (London: 
Methuen, 1965); Bruce Arnold, A Concise History of Irish Art (New York: Praeger, 
1968); Irish Iliumimated Manuscripts of the Karly Christian Period, introduction by 
J.J. Sweeny (New York: New American Library, 1965). 
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in evidence. * These floramorphic and zoomorphic ‘infinite patterns’ 
clearly did not begin with Celtic Christian art but, as we have come 
to realize as a result of the discovery of the “Sutton Hoo Ship Burial,” 
occurred abundantly in earlier Western pagan art. 7 

There are also Celtic designs where each of two or three lines goes 
over and under itself and the others, and each one forms an infinite 
pattern in the technical sense that it has no beginning or end. But 
since the overall pattern is a union of two or more interwoven infinite 
patterns, the general effect, while one of infinity, is not one of Unity. 
That the Trinitarian sense of Christianity weakened the emphasis 
on Unity while retaining the emphasis on infinity and transcendence 
may well be the case, though it cannot be stressed because there are 
numerous cases also of a pure form of the infinite pattern. Again in 
Celtic Christian art there are designs where an interlacing line, or 
complex spiral interlacing, begins ‘outside the frame’ and after 
numerous interlacings disappears “beyond the frame’ at another 
spot—and in this respect is like the Turkish rug that suggests infinity 
by putting a frame around a segment of infinity. 

Finally, there is what can be called the pure or classical form of 
the infinite pattern in the Christian context. It consists in one line 
that goes over and under itself, and hence the pattern is a single 
unit without beginning or end. Moreover, it has no zoomorphic or 
floramorphic components whatever, and it is not a case of placing a 
frame around a piece of infinity. We have here a design that, just 
like the infinite pattern in Islamic art, is perfectly suited to represent 
and symbolize God’s complete infinity, transcendence, and unity. 
However, it must not be supposed that the Christian infinite pattern 
is identical with its Islamic counterpart. The classical Islamic pattern 
is usually linear in form and the resultant figures formed by the 
interweaving are geometrical in nature—stars, polygons, triangles, 
etc. The Christian classical pattern, however, is curvilinear in form, 
full of spirals and curlicues, and the resultant areas formed by the 
interweavings are not figures in any geometrical sense at all. 

There are numerous examples of these variations on the infinite 
pattern in Christian art, but I will remain content with pointing out 
representative examples. * In the Carndonagh Cross, late sixth century, 


6 Roger Chauviré, A Short History of Ireland (New York: Devin-Adair, 1961), 
pp. 20-21. 

7 R. L. S. Bruoe-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, a Handbook (London: Tho 
British Museum, 1968). 

8 Cf. footnotes 5 and 6. 
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there are abstract spiral interlacings within a stylized cross, though 
the interlacings do not fit together into a unified whole. In the Book 
of Durrow, seventh century, the evangelists’ symbol of St. Mark and 
the stylized figure of St. Matthew are both enclosed in a border of 
spiral interlacings although again they are not examples of a unified 
infinite pattern. In the famous "Carpet Page" of the Lindisfarne 
Gospel, late seventh century, there are extremely intricate spiral 
interlacings with zoomorphic elements on the periphery. The infinite 
design is present in the sense that the repetition of design, as in an 
arabesque, suggests infinity. The Latin Gospels written and illuminated 
by Folchart at the Monastery of St. Gaul, ninth century, has thick 
covers, the front one of which bears no trace of an infinite pattern, 
while the back cover, made earlier in south Germany, does exhibit 
a design which is a zoomorphio, floramorphic variation of the infinite 
design. ? In the portrait of John in the Book of Kells (before A.D. 814) 
there are elegant examples of the pure or classical Christian curvilinear 
version of the infinite pattern. They are neatly placed inside the four 
Greek crosses, one on each side of the border. The Cross of Cong, 
twelfth century, exhibits zoomorphic interlacings, and the Shrine of 
St. Patrick’s Bell, twelfth century, has spiral interlacings which put 
a frame around a portion of infinity by having strands enter on the 
periphery, intertwine, and exit at another point on the periphery. 
In the Basin Portable Shrine of Paris, first half of the fourteenth 
century, there is an example of the classical infinite pattern, 1° and 
in the “Crowning of Mary" painted by & Florentine master (the latter 
part of the fourteenth century) one figure holds & Bible with the 
Christian classical infinite pattern on its cover.“ In a Carolingian 
illuminated Sacramentary, possibly: done in the Abbey of Baint- 
Amand about A.D. 860, on the pages beginning with the "Canon of 
the Mass," there are again examples of the classical curvilinear pattern 
forming the borders. Tacked on and not an integral part of the design 
are zoomorphie interlacings in the corners of the borders, and within 
the letters P and E there are also zoomorphic patterns and zoomorphic 
endings. 1? 

While all of the variations of the Christian infinite pattern are of 
interest, the one of greatest interest for religious symbolism is the 
pure curvilinear infinite pattern unencumbered with zoomorphic 


9 Medieval Collection of the Morgan Library, New York City. 

10 Ibid. 

11 In the Oskar Reinhart “Am Rómerholz" Collection, Winterthur, Switzerland. - 
12 William Glazier Collection, G. 57. 
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additions. Two examples that are particularly interesting in their 
symbolism are in the Portrait of John in the Book of Kells and the 
“Crowning of Mary” painted by the Florentine master. The classical 
infinite pattern was useful Christian symbolism for these artists 
because the Christian God was also conceived as infinite and tran- 
scendent and, in some alleged sense, a unity. However, these artists 
were geniuses because they domesticated the infinite pattern in the 
Christian tradition in an even more subtle way than other Christian 
artists. The Incarnation, an historical occasion, is the central thrust 
of the Christian tradition, and hence these artists appropriately 
inscribed the symbols of infinity within the four Greek crosses and 
within the borders of the Bible. 

‘The multiusefulness of the infinite pattern for Christian symbolism 
takes on added interest if one goes beyond the contexts of Latin and 
Orthodox Christianity and considers its use in monophysitic Christian 
traditions, of which the Armenian, Coptic, and Syrian Orthodox 
churches are examples. Monophysitic Christian churches are inter- 
mediate in their conceptions of Deity between the mainstream of 
Christianity and Sunni Islam. In the monophysitic tradition the dual 
perfect nature of Jesus as man and God combined in one person is 
rejected, and the divine nature of Christ, one and undivided, is 
emphasized. It is fascinating to see this view reflected in the symbolism 
of innumerable Armenian stone crosses where the cross is inscribed 
instde the borders and interior lace work of the infinite pattern. Here 
the Incarnation takes on a different meaning and is subordinate to 
the Infinite and Omnipresent Deity. 

While the infinite pattern, especially in its pure form, is nicely 
expressive of the Christian commitment to a theistic God who is 
infinite and transcendent, it must not be supposed that it uniquely 
expresses Christian commitments. Just as in Islam, there are Neo- 
platonic and gnostic interpretations of Christianity. After flowering 
with John Scotus Eriugena, however, the pantheistic element in 
Christianity largely went underground and was not institutionalized 
as it was in some Sufi orders. John Scotus Eriugena, A.D. 847, was 
born and educated in Ireland and was the philosophical genius of 
the Celtic Golden Age. Eriugena sought to adapt Christianity to the 
Plotinian doctrine. The concept of absolute unity was essential for 
Plotinus. Only that has ultimate Being which is uncreated, unchange- 
able, unextended, and absolutely unified, without any possibility of 
variety, change, or multiplicity. The created world emanates from 
the Godhead and is ultimately reunited with it. According to Eriugena, 
this absolute unity is God the Father, uncreated and eternal, 
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unconscious even of itself. As Jesus Christ, the ‘Unity’ is both created 
and creates and is self-conscious, while the third person of the Trinity 
is the manifestation in the finite world of the nature that is created 
but does not create. The cycle of God's self-expression having become 
complete, “God turns back to Himself and re-enters into Himself." 13 
This pantheistio view of Eriugena has the same origins as that of 
al-Hallàj and Ibn ‘Arabi; and just as the linear classical infinite pattern 
of Islam could be interpreted as a perfect symbol of pantheistic unity 
in contrast to the traditional Sunni view of a transcendent God who 
is infinite and absolutely one, the curvilinear classical infinite pattern 
of Christianity could be interpreted as a perfect symbol of Eriugena’s 
pantheistic unity in contrast to the traditional Christian view of a 
God who is infinite and absolutely one but nevertheless distinct from 
his creation. 
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While the classical curvilinear infinite pattern and the other 
versions of the pattern occur not infrequently in Christian art, there 
can be no doubt that the linear infinite pattern and the other versions 
of the pattern, including arabesques, play a much more significant 
role in Islamic art. They do not simply occur frequently, but they 
are at the very heart of Islamic art. The final question we have to 
answer, then, is why the infinite pattern and abstract, geometric art 
in general plays a completely dominant role in Islamic but not in 
Christian art. The answer has two parts. 

When asked to explain why Islamic art is abstract, full of infinite 
pattern variations, arabesques, and stylized calligraphy, the answer 
usually given is that the Qur'àn and Hadith prohibit any representa- 
tional art because of its use in pagan religious ceremonies. This 
negative answer is partly true, even though it is often exaggerated. 
Art historians have shown conclusively that there is ‘representational’ 
art of a secular sort in Muslim societies even though it is not wide- 
spread. 14 In non-Sunni traditions there are even occasional figures of 
the Prophet. Nevertheless, the so-called ‘natural objects’ rendered in 
Persian rugs, Persian miniatures, and Fatimid and Ottoman artifacts, 
for example, are still highly stylized and would scarcely count as 
‘realistic’ or ‘representational’ by Western standards. There are no 


13 Cf B. A. G. Fuller, 4 History of Philosophy, rev. ed. (New York: Henry Holt, 
1945), pp. 364-366. k 
14 See, e.g., Grube, World of Islam. 
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Ter Borchs in the Islamic tradition, and the efforts of some art 
historians legitimately to counter the claim that all Islamic art is 
abstract must not obscure this fact. 

A positive answer is more significant, and it is closely allied with 
my previous claim that only by abstractions can one hope to 
symbolize unity in multiplicity, the transcendence of Necessary 
Being, and to draw attention away from the limited and the historical. 
While Christianity embraces the concept of transcendent Necessary 
Being, it concentrates on the central historical event of the Incarnation. 
When historical events are paramount in a religion, then iconic and 
figurative art is bound to predominate over abstract art. Islam 
completely emphasizes the unity in multiplicity of Allah, and the 
transcendence of Necessary Being, and does not incorporate any 
historical event as part of its religious commitment; consequently, 
the abstract art of infinite patterns, arabesques, and stylized callig- 
raphy in which no individual part of a pattern is emphasized is 
bound to take the place of iconographic and figurative art. 

This point can be extended by comparing the directional, dramatic 
world view of Christianity with the seriatim, repetitive, and non- 
dramatic perspective of Islam. The advent of Christ is the climax of 
history for the Christian. Previous centuries set the stage and intro- 
duced various players in the Christian drama; what happened after 
Christ is the unfolding of all that is implied in his Incarnation. There 
is, however, no climax in the Muslim view of life or history ; everything 
is seen symmetrically, linearly, and cyclically. Again icons and 
figurative art lend themselves to a dramatic world view, while infinite 
patterns and arabesques superbly symbolize a nondirectional, non- 
dramatic world that has no special times and places, that has Allah 
everywhere at any time and therefore makes all times and places 
equal in importance. It is no accident, we might add, that theatre 
art is not only not a prominent Muslim art form but traditionally 
has been practically nonexistent and that the Islamic genius in poetry 
has been generally lyrical rather than epic or dramatic. 

Finally, the Islamic tradition, in its purest Sunni form, lacks the 
personal element of Christianity and other Islamio traditions. There 
is no savior or messiah concept as there is in Christianity, Shi‘a Islam, 
and many of the Sufi brotherhoods, and no intermediary saints that 
can be appealed to as surrogates of an infinite and transcendent God. 
Again, the infinite pattern and the arabesques, though used in the 
other contexts, seem especially Sunni in perspective, for they speak 
eloquently of no individual, no unit, no person, no historical event 
but rather of the infinite, transcendent One. Sunni Islam in its purest 
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form is a lovely and lonely world view; the infinite pattern and the 
arabesque in their purest forms mirror that world view in a 
transcendentally beautiful way. 


State Uniwersity of New York Epwarp H. MADDEN 
at Buffalo 


COSMIC HIERARCHIES 
IN EARLY ISMAILI THOUGHT: 
THE VIEW OF ABU YA'QUB AL-SIJISTANI 


Perhaps no other doctrine is so characteristic of the Ismà&'ilis as the 
notion of hierarchies. While the majority of Muslims have avoided the 
creation of an authority structure in religious matters, the Isma ‘iis 
have wholeheartedly embraced the idea of hierarchies and have, in 
several periods of their history, constructed their propaganda and 
ecclesiastical organizations (the da‘wa) on an ascending scheme of 
religious offices each more powerful and more important than the one 
below. Likewise, in their view of history, they have seen the course 
of man’s worldly time controlled in cycles each governed by a 
hierarchy of prophets and imams; and in the higher world, too, they 
have conceived of yet another series of hierarchical powers. This 
emphasis appeared early in the history of this sect and continued to 
be prominent in their doctrine into modern times. The idea of 
hierarchies was therefore of considerable concern to the early theorists 
of Ism&‘ilism and in some ways it was consequently the area of their 
most original work. 

While the recovery of texts by early Isma‘ili da‘ts (the apologists 
and propagandists of the sect) has seen a positive renaissance in the 
past twenty-five years, many features of their doctrines remain 
poorly understood. It continues, for example, to be almost impossible 
to find significant information about their origins. Consequently, the 
works of the second and third generation of Isma‘ili scholars, which 
are now relatively numerous, assume fundamental importance in the 
reconstruction of early doctrinal history. In fact, from this information, 
we can begin to examine Isméa‘ili doctrines on specific points in 
considerable detail. The utility in this regard of the writings of Abi 
Ya‘qib al-Bijistàni, who flourished in the middle of the fourth/tenth 
century is, therefore, obvious. For Ismaili literature, this period is 


1 Abi Ya'qüb al-Bijistàn was active in the Ismé‘ili da'wa of Iran, moet likely 
basing himself in Sijistan aa implied by his nssba, throughout the middle of the 
fourth/tenth century. In his “‘al-Iftikhir’’ he mentions the date 861/971 shortly after 
which he wrote this text; but it is apparently impossible to ascertain the date of his 
death though it is known to have occurred before the end of the century. A good deal 
of his writing survives and is currently being sorted and published. The following were 
consulted in reference to this study: [thbat al-Nubuwwa (ed. by ‘Arif Tamir, Beirut: 
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the golden age. It covers, in addition to al-Sijistàni, the works of Abū 
Hatim al-Ràzi (d. ca. 322/934), Muhammad al-Nasafi (d. 331/942) and 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani (d. after 411/1021). Together these four 
encompass the most important elements of Ismá'ili theology. 3 

In this article I should like to concentrate on one such element 
—that of cosmic hierarchies—for which these four theologians bear 
major responsibility in the development of Ismàá'ilism. For purposes 
of space and clarity, however, this particular study derives from the 
writings of al-Sijistani only as it seems necessary that, faced with the 
complexity and diversity of early Isma‘ili doctrines, we should explore 
the thought of each major figure in isolation before attempting a 
larger historical summation. It should be understood, however, that 
much of al-Sijistani’s treatment of this subject in all probability 
followed closely that of his immediate predecessors in the da^wa. . 


THE Cosmic CoNNEOTION 


We say that God ... joins things one to the other and makes one 
of them the conqueror and the other the conquered, one of them 
the contributor and the other the receiver, one of them the leader 
and the other the follower, and one of them the apostle and the 
other the listener. ? 


For him, all things in all realms and in all ways invariably fit into a 
hierarchical scheme. In the initial section of his long work on the 
proof of prophecy (Zthbat al-Nubuwwa), he carefully lays the foundation 
for his discussion of the, to him, vital subject of prophecy by a detailed 
exposition of a doctrine of tafawut or disparity. * In everything, for 


Imprimerie Catholique, 1966), cited as Ithbat; Tuhfat al-Mustajibin (ed. by Tamir in 
his Khams Rasa’il Isma‘iliyya, Beirut: Dar al-IngAf, 1956, reprinted with some changes 
in al-Mashrig, 1967, pp. 136-146; "'al-Iftikhür" (MS, Great Mosque, San‘a’, microfilm 
in Dar al-Kutub, Cairo); “Sullam al-Najat” (MS, Fyzee Collection, Bombay University 
Library) cited as “Sullam”; al-Yanabt‘ (ed. by Henry Corbin in his Trilogie Iemaeliónne, 
Tehran: Institut Franoo-Iranien, 1001, MS in Fyzee Collection); "al-Magalid" (MS, 
Library of Abbas Hamdani); al-Nugra (quotations of this work available in Hamid 
al-Din al-Kirmani’s al-Riydd, ed. by Tamir, Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafe, 1960); and Kashf 
al-Mahjib (Persian version ed. by Corbin, Tehran : Institut Franco-Iranien, 1949) 
cited aa Kashf. 

2 On the writings of these d&‘Is, consult W. Ivanow's Ismass Literature: A Biblio- 
graphical Survey (Tehran : The Ismaili Society, 1903). 

3 “Tftikhar,” f. 60. 

4 Tthbat, pp. 13-48. 
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him, except God and the Intellect (al-'agl), there is disparity. 5 
Compounds, for example, differ in actions and structures. Their 
actions result from lower order bodies receiving the influence of 
higher bodies; and their structures are determined by the varying 
order of spheres and planets. ° Among stones, he points out, the red 
ruby is superior to all; of fusible materials, gold is best; of seed- 
plants, wheat; of fruit trees, the date palm; of animals, man; and 
of humans, the messenger-prophet." Even among individual repre- 
sentatives of the best species of a given genus there are those which 
are higher than the others. Thus all things naturally fall into 
hierarchies; all things are linked in a structured relationship of 
Superior to inferior. The key to the universe, therefore, according to 
al-Sijistánt, is the knowledge of each particular thing’s proper place 
in the hierarchies to which it belongs. Because of ‘disparity,’ “the 
affairs of the universe (lit. the two worlds) stand in order." 8 

Of the immense numbers of different hierarchies or hierarchical 
arrangements mentioned and discussed by al-Sijistani and other 
Isma‘ili writers, the one most formally conceived was that which 
they called the hudüd (singular kadd). The verb hadda means to 
delineate or mark off; its noun suggests limit, terminus, degree, or 
definition. The hudüd in Ismá'ili thought are the various degrees or 
demarcation pointe of authority inherent either in particular religious 
offices or in an ascending order of spiritual powers. 

As mentioned, there are several kinds of hierarchical arrangements 
and many of them overlap. Sometimes a division like that between 
the physical (jismānī) and the spiritual (rhánt) or the coarse (kathif) 
and the fine (lafsf) provides a point of separation of one hierarchical 
arrangement from another. Yet often two orders lie side by side, 
and in such cases the name of a member in one may be interchanged 
with the corresponding member of another. In the context of cosmic 
hierarchies, there seem to be two parallel yet distinct orders, in the 
view of al-Sijistani, which form the most basic and most important 
elements of the cosmos. To understand his cosmology, therefore, it is 
necessary to explain these hierarchies. Unfortunately, in some cases 
he does not speak of them without ambiguity and it is consequently 
necessary to elaborate on what he does say in many scattered 


5 Ibid., p. 27. 
9 Ibid., p. 28. 
7 Ibid., p. 41. 
8 Ibid., pp. 24-27. 
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references some of which only vaguely allude to the existence of such 
separate hierarchies, 

In his Jthbát he mentions that the Intellect (which contains no 
‘disparity’) creates (kawwana) in two ways (lit. by two motions, 
harakatan) : first, by means of the motions of the celestial bodies and, 
second, through the power of a normative (or legal) order. Every 
species in the physical (fabr) world has its coming-to-be (takwinuhu) 
for the sake of the species above it. This process ends, he maintains, 
at the level of man and above him there is nothing of superior nobility. 
Above him there is only a ‘normative order’ (styasa namisiyya). ° In 
his ““Maqiilid” he gives an essential key to an understanding of what 
constitutes this ‘normative order.’ There he speaks of “three worlds 
each of which has ten parts." 10 The first is the world of Nature, 
which is composed of substance and nine accidents. The second is the 
world of Soul and is intimately tied to man, whose soul has five 
external and five internal senses. The third world, which is of greater 
importance in this context, he calls the world of convention or the 
normative world (‘alam al-wad"). In it there are ten hudüd : The five 
which are spiritual are the Two Roots (aslén), and jadd, fath, and 
khayal; and the five which are physical are the najtg, the asds, the 
mutimm, the làhiq, and the jandh. 12 In the Ithbat he states that the 
normative world is the world of religion (din). 1* Thus it is clear that 
in the thought of al-Sijistàni there is, besides the traditional super- 
structure of Intellect, Soul, Nature, Spheres, Mothers, and Kingdoms 
of Neoplatonic provenance, a second hierarchy of religious powers 
whose function is to bring a moral order or a moral direction to 
creation. 

It should be noted here that whereas the ‘natural order’ of 
al-Sijistáni is essentially Neoplatonie (with the exception possibly of 
his doctrine of al-amr),1* his ‘moral order’ seems to be uniquely 
Ismá'ili—at least at the time he was writing. Armstrong, speaking of 
Plotinus’ doctrine of the Logos, notes that certain statements in the 
Enneads seem to suggest that it is the cause of a moral order. 14 Such 


9 Ibid., p. 64. 

10 “Maq&lld,” p. 102. 

11 Ibid., p. 108. 

18 Tthbat, p. 77. 

18 On this doctrine, see Paul Walker, “The Ismaili Vocabulary of Creation," Studia 
Islamica, XL (1974), 75-85. 

14 A. H. Armstrong, The Archttecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy 
of Plotinus (Cambridge : University Presa, 1040), p. 103. 
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an idea may have been the point of departure for al-Sijistani’s moral 
hierarchy, but the difference between the simplicity of Plotinus’ notion 
and the complexity of Isma‘ili hierarchism is considerable. 


Tue NATURAL ORDER 


At the top of the natural hierarchy, as well as the moral order, is 
God. He is really beyond all elements of either hierarchy, though it 
is to Him as the object of worship and desire that both orient 
themselves. After God in descending order, there is the Command 
(amr). It is a somewhat ambiguous principle of Innovation. It is the 
Word (kalima) of the imperative form “be” (kun) and has two main 
aspects. On the one side there is a simple assertion of God's “‘responsi- 
bility” (i.e., for the creation of the world), and on the other side there 
is the idea of God’s ordering or commanding. There must also be in 
this respect a group of responding subjects attuned to the Command. 
The first aspect of the amr thus is the origin of the ‘natural order,’ 
and the second is the cornerstone of the ‘moral order.’ 

When speaking of the first order, the Neoplatonic philosophers talk 
of the two which come from an absolute unity: the Intellect which 
precedes and the Soul which follows. In discussing the moral hierarchy, 
al-Sijistani calls this same pair the Two Roots (aglin). They can also 
be represented by the two letters kaf and nün of the imperative verb 
kum. Evidence of the close relationship of the two hierarchies at this 
point can be seen in al-Sijistani’s assertion that to reject his doctrine 
of the Intellect and the Soul is heresy (kufr), a religious and moral 
transgression. 18 

Al-Sijistàni defines Intellect as “a substance encompassing all 
things.” 1* “It is the thingness of all things.” 17 “It resembles the one 
which is the first of the numbers.” 18 He calls it the “Lord of lords," 19 
“the First Innovated," *' “the Preceder," 2 “the Quiescent.” % It 
has no ‘disparity,’ no limit, qualification, motion, transportation, or 


15 "Tftikhür," f. 21b. 

18 Yandbi', p. 22. 

17 Ibid., p. 25. 

18 Ibid., p. 23. 

19 Jthbat, p. 3. 

39 Bee, for example, the discussion of the fifth yanbü' of al-Yanabi (pp. 22-24). 

31 The term sdbig appears regularly in al-Sijistáni's writings. It refers to the Intellect 
('agl) in ite position vis-à-vis the Soul which is called “the Follower” (see below). 

22 “Sakin,” “Magilid,”’ p- 08. 
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place, * It is called the bariz al-haliyya (the manifestor of existence) ; 24 
and at the level of pure Intellect a thing does not have quantity 
(kammiyya) or quality (ma’syya). 2° The Intellect is always perfect 
both in potentiality and in actuality. 38 It is one and the same as the 
amr, at least from its perspective and that of the rest of creation 
(the amr presumably appears differently from God's vantage). *7 At 
the purely intellectual level of reality, time does not exist and 
therefore the Intellect does not think discursively. 

In al-Sijistàni's doctrine of the Intellect, there are some curious 
aspects. In order to relate his cosmology to Islamic tradition, he 
identifies the Intellect with the Seat (kurss), 28 the Pen (qalam), the 
Decree (qada’), and the Sun (shams), 2 all of which are Qur’anic terms. 
It is true, for example, that in keeping with Neoplatonic tradition, 
he calls the sdbtg (i.e., Intellect) “source of all light.” * Such a 
metaphor is a good example of his blending an Islamic tradition with 
a Neoplatonic idea. #1 In another place he has a chapter on the 
faculties (or powers) of intellect. There he mentions eternity, truth, 
bliss, proof, life, perfection, and self-sufficiency. ** 

In general the ‘ag! of al-Sijistáni's scheme is remarkably similar to 
the nous of Plotinus, and many noetic doctrines characteristic of the 
thought of his less Plotinian contemporaries, like the notion of the 
“active intellect" (al-‘agl al-fa‘al), which seem to have come into 


z3 "Sullam," f. 4b. 

*4 Yanábi , p. 82. 

35 See the first four sections of the first Magila of Ithbüt. 

35 See for example, [thbat, p. 146. 

37 See especially yanbü' 2 of al- Yanábi . 

28 Kursi is used to refer to Intellect when ‘arsh (throne) is used for the soul (see 
“Tftikhar,” f. 20a). 

39 “Tftikh&r,” f. 20e. 

30 “Ho made the s&biq source of all light both physioal and spiritual”; Ithbät, p. 3. 

31 The terms seat, pen, decree, and sun had important usage in religious practice 
and tradition. Al-Sijist&ni found a place for them in his theology without doing great 
damage to his philosophy. Such terms are not to be taken literally, however. 

33 The Arabic terms are dahr, haqq, swrür, burhdn, hayit, kamál, and ghayba (or 
ghunya or 'ayniyya) ; Yanàábi', pp. 41 f. The last of these has been read 4,..c., absence, 
by the editor Corbin who notes, however, the possible variant 426, sufficienoy. In 
the Bombay manuscript, the scribe, obviously in doubt, has written duo which 
might be read dets, a rare word, meaning identity. This last possibility seems to 
me to make more sense, though the Arabic term itself would be somewhat unusual. 
Under the olroumstances, the best reading ia probably “ghunya.” 
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Arabic ‘philosophy from Alexander of Aphrodisias, do not find 
expression in his writings. 33 

Al-Sijistani’s Intellect is completely perfect. He even says of it 
that it has no moral or normative action in and of itself. ** Creation 
itself does not involve the introduction of good and evil and therefore 
at the level of pure Intellect, where things are what they are and 
cannot be otherwise, there is no moral dilemma or choice. It is the 
next stage of existence, according to al-Sijistàni, which reveals the 
first imperfections and consequently introduces the problem of good 
and evil. 

The next hypostasis, sometimes called the Follower (tai?) or the 
Second (thant), is vastly more complex than Intellect. Soul in a real 
sense encompasses all creation. It proceeds ($nba'atha) from Intellect 
as its double when Intellect turns to regard its own essence. 3 But 
Soul is not perfect nor complete. It is removed from Intellect, and 
because of this separation it is perfect only in potential but not in 
actuality. ?* It seeks to grasp the whole of Intellect but cannot, and 
it must therefore “study” this higher thing which it cannot know 
all at once. For this reason Soul is called mustafid (the one seeking 
instruction) and the Intellect is called mufid (the instructor). 3? 

Soul thus belongs to a new and different plane of existence. Because 
it is complex, it is harder to describe. Al-Sijistani calls it ‘‘an eternally 
movable substance” and such a definition, he suggests, is generally 
agreed upon. 38 Movement thus is one of its chief characteristics; its 
substance must be unlimited. 3° Its individual actions have only a 
specific duration (as opposed to an eternity). Thus, here time is born 
as a measure of duration. 4 

In several places al-Sijistani tries to list the faculties of Soul; once 


33 Of. the writings of al-Farib!. Because Neoplatonism was for some a philosophy 
(even in classical times) which attempted to reconcile and eliminate all apparent 
differences between Plato and Aristotle, there was & constant attempt to fuse everything 
together. Nevertheless, there are olearly discernible differences among the early tenth- 
oentury Islamic philosophers which show that some favored dootrines derived from the 
Aristotelian commentators and others leaned towards the Plotinian ideas of works like 
the Theologia. 

34 “Magālid,” p. 81. Of yanb&' 25 of al-Yanábi', pp. 61-63. 

35 ''Magalid," p. 32, “kana [al-'agiu] “Hata zawjihi "inda masarihs tla dhātihi.” 

38 Ibid., p. 106; Ithbat, pp. 18, 145. 

97 [thbat, p. 18; "Magülid," pp. 21, 81. 

38 “Magalid,” p. 08; of. p. 21. 

39 Ibid., p. 169. 

40 Ibid., p. 125; on divisions of time, seo “Sullam,” f. 145. 
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he speaks of the world of the Soul. *t As with Intellect he also identifies 
Soul with several Qur’anic terms. It is the Throne, the Tablet, the 
qadar, and the Moon, all of which are terms he uses in particular to 
emphasize the subservient relationship of Soul to Intellect. 4 Analogous 
to his description of Intellect as “manifestor of existence,” he calls 
Soul “manifestor of essence.” 4 He speaks of the well-known five 
external senses and, in addition, of five internal senses of the human 
soul. 44 In two places he mentions five faculties of the Soul without 
specifying the human soul. 4 For al-Sijistani the human soul is part 
of Universal Soul. In a chapter of his Yanáb entitled "That what 
is in the human is a part and a substance of Universal Soul,” he 
states clearly that 


... we know and we are certain that what is in him (man) in the 
way of soul is a part of Universal Soul—not a trace (athar) as 
claimed by those with no discernment or knowledge. 45 


The reference here to Abū Hatim al-Rázi's doctrine of human soul 
is unmistakable. Al-Razi, an earlier dogmatist of Isma‘ilism, had 
said that human soul was a trace (athar) of higher Soul. In fact 
al-Sijistani’s whole notion of Soul’s defectiveness was also a rejection 
of one of al-R&zi’s positions on the Soul. *? In his Yanabv, as he had 
in his earliest work, the Nusra, he stresses Souls thoughtlessness 
and its tendency to cling to things lower than itself. “It is forget- 
ful...,” he says. 48 But at the same time, the Soul receives a warning 
by the Intellect against lower things and conceives thus a desire for 
the higher. Hence there is a paradox in the character of the Soul 
which results in its being both creator and container of Nature, its 
own lower half. 


4i “Magqalid,” p. 102. 

49 "Tftikhir," f. 10b. 

43 "büriz al-m@iyya”; Yanabi, p. 82. 

44 The five internal senses are al-fikr, al-kAdjir, al-dhihn, al-‘agl and al-hifs; 
*"Maqülid," p. 102. 

45 The five faculties (quwd) of the soul are said to be fikra, kháfir, dhikn, rawiyya, 


-~ and dhikr; "Magülid," p. 10. However, in Ithbüt (p. 46) he refers to faculties which 


are al-mufakkira, al-mudhakkira, al-hissa, al-hafiza, al-mujawwira, respectively. Rince 
the context of the two remarks is different, they may refer to slightly different aspects 
of Soul. 

46 Yanübi', p. 40. 

4? This point had been discussed in considerable detail in al-Bijist&ni's Negra. 


48 Yanàbi, p. 39. 
P9239 
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In Plotinian thought there are several difficulties in understanding 
the relationship of what is properly called Soul (psyché) and what is 
called Nature (physis). Likewise for al-Sijistàni there were difficulties. 
The importance of this problem shows clearly in the question of 
whether there can be two (and only two) radically distinct words 
which divide on the line between Nature and Universal Soul (a 
doctrine held by several early Isma‘ili writers). Some sense of al- 
Sijistani’s notion of the creation of Nature may help clarify this 
attitude to this problem. He says: 


... when the Soul proceeded from the Intellect, it saw that its 
rising to the rank (hadd) of the First would occur by two 
faculties ... ie., Reason and Holiness. One of them, Motion, is 
its desire and it is Reason; and the other, Quiescence, by which 
it obtains intellectual benefits, is Holiness. But their appearance 
is impossible without the outpouring of Nature from it. Thus 
Nature poured out of it by means of two effects (atharén). One 
of them is Motion and it is Primal Matter; and the other is 
Quiescence and it is Form. And the Soul knew that the appearance 
of forms accepting reason and holiness cannot come-to-be without 
two similar faculties which are growth and sense. Sense is for 
motion and growth is for quiescence and so it gave them to 
Nature. 49 


In this passage al-Sijistàni shows that of four parts of Soul (ie., 
reason, holiness, growth and sense) two represent a higher aspect and 
two & lower. Soul gives the latter to Nature. Nevertheless, all four 
have some interdependence. 

Nature itself is the world of substance and nine accidents. 5° “Its 
actions happen through chance.” 9 Tt is the first stage of the non- 
Spiritual; it is not of the rühüniyyün. It is described by al-Sijistáni 
as "narrow in substance.” 5* (One might perhaps explain this phrase 
by suggesting a more Platonic idea: it is ‘lacking in reality. He 
explains that Nature must come into being in order for Soul to begin 
to work just as a carpenter must have wood before he can exercise 


49 Tthbat, p. 44. Read bi-indijdet 'Liabi'ai$ in line 20 instead of bi Lindijdss 
*I-fabi'iyyats. (Correction suggested by Prof. Wilferd Madelung.) 

50 '*Maaalid," p. 102. This is an idea taken from the Greeks. 

51 They are bakktiyya; “Maqalfd,” p. 123. 

53 “Magilid,” pp. 149-150. 
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the craft by which he is known. In this context he calls Nature 
“intellectual benefits incarnate.” 53 

Nature is the combination of Form and Matter. 5+ In one place 
al-Sijistani speaks of the four pillars by which Nature is supported. 
They are fire, air, water, and earth and they are thus the source 
of physical (bodily) beings. 55 Within this physical world, the spheres 
(aflak) come into being. With the spheres the stage of body and place 
begins. Thus all body and all that can be said to be in a place is within 
the world of the spheres. ** The motion of the whole, however, is not 
in a place. That means that it is not equivalent to the motion of the 
heavens, but is connected to Soul which is above the spheres in 
comprehensiveness (bs'l-sháta) rather than in place (bt’l-makan). 57 
The spheres number exactly seven which is a crucial fact for the 
parallel value of the seven divine letters and the seven nujagad 
(speaking-prophets). 58 

Al-Sijistani calls the spheres the fathers 5° because of their relation- 
ship to the subsequent lower stage of reality called the mothers, i.e., 
the four elements earth, water, air, and fire. Fire reaches up to the 
horizon of the spheres. © The fathers, however, are clearly above the 
mothers spacially. * The spheres do not have opposite motions; the 
mothers do. *$ The fathers’ influence on the mothers produces offspring 
(mawàálid), and these are the kingdoms of minerals, vegetables and 
animals. They are, in sum, the whole of the earthly, physical world. * 

The natural order thus consists of a descending hierarchy beginning 
with God. It includes the amr, the Intellect, the Soul, Nature, the 
Spheres, the Elements and finally the Kingdoms (which are arranged 


53 Al-fawa'id al-‘agliyya al-mujassama, see the thirty-third iglid of "Maqgüld" 
(pp. 119-122). The word fawd'id means something like benefita, advantages, or useful 
things. In this context it is well to remember that the intellect is called al-mufid and 
the soul al-mustafid; in other words, the soul seeks the fawü'id and passes them on to 
nature where they enter the bodily state. 

54 “Magalld,” pp. 32, 94. 

55 Yanabt‘, p. 9. 

55 More properly the world of the tardkib, Bee ‘“Maq&lid,” p. 82, or more precisely, 
p. 216. 

5? See Ithbat, p. 128, and Yanabi', p. 50. On the harakatu 'I-kull seo '""Magálid," p. 153. 

58 '"Tftikhür," f£. 86a. 

59 Kashf, p. 52. 

60 “Maqalid,” p. 216. The fire which is in the “horizon of the spheres” al-Sijistàni 
calls athir (ether); “Tftikhar,” fs. 38a and b. 

61 “Magalid,” p. 151. 

92 Ibid., p. 21. 

*3 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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ascendingly from mineral through vegetable to animal). There is 
unfortunately no visual image appropriate to this because the principle 
of ascension and descension is different at each level. Basically, 
al-Sijistáni would say that the higher is simpler than the lower, or 
that itis more subtle and more noble than the lower which is coarse 
(the latif-kathif distinction mentioned above). Ascending is to become 
“wider or more encompassing in substance" (more ‘real’); descending 
is to become "narrower in substance" (less 'real'). Intellect, he says, 
is “the most encompassing of creatures in substance.” 64 


Tug NORMATIVE ORDER 


Turning now to the normative order, one senses quickly that with 
regard to this hierarchy al-Sijistani has left the more familiar area of 
traditional Neoplatonic speculation and entered another realm. It is 
much more difficult to understand the fine points of his discussion 
of the ‘alam al-wad' because it seems to be part of that unexplored 
territory of Isma‘ili doctrine which is peculiar to them and which 
they have little desire to clarify for outsiders. 55 

The basic elements of this hierarchy can be found in pre-Fatimid 
Isma‘ili theology. It consists of the Two Roots (aglan), and jadd, 
fath, khayal, the seven divine letters, the natiq, the asās, the imam, 
and two lower orders. It is clearly a very old Isma‘ili doctrine and 
thus for al-Sijistani, as an Ismà'ili, it was an area of doctrine in which 
there could be little flexibility. It was necessary to bring these 
doctrines into line with those he inherited from the philosophers and 
to harmonize the normative hierarchy with the natural order. The 
solution proposed in his writings is ingenious, and by the apparent 
harmony thus afforded between philosophy and traditional Isma‘ilism, 
he brought Ismá'ili doctrines to a relatively high level of intellectual 
sophistication. Unfortunately, while much of what is now known of 
this system comes from the writings of al-Sijistani, it is hard to say 
exactly how much of it originated with him. 6 


*4 Ibid., pp. 149-150, awea'w 'Lkhala'iq jawharan. 

$5 The ‘alam al-wad' is not simply the ‘alam al-basif (world of the simple). All spiritual 
things belong to the latter but in such a concept there is not necessarily any idea of a 
moral order. See al-Sijistini’s discussion of the ‘Alam al-basit, "Madgültd," p. 102. 
Unlike the natural hierarchy which al-Sijistini mentions often and discusses in great 
detail, the moral order is lese distinot. His ‘Tftikhar” obviously deals with the individual 
parts of this hierarchy but not the moral order itself as a whole. 

*5 Olearly the elements of this hierarchy pre-date al-Bijistàni But possibly his 
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The origin of the normative order lies in the Word or the Logos 
of God. Its role as the principle of creation I have explained 
previously, 9? and here it is rather the idea of command or the amr 
which has the greater importance. God's Word is & command, an 
imperative, and a normative prescription. 

As witnessed by things, the Word is the Intellect and its mate the 
Soul. Symbolically (for al-Sijistani a symbol is par excellence a letter 
of the alphabet) the Word is the Arabic imperative verb “kun.” It 
has two letters which are symbols for the Two Roots although the 
non-symbolie reality of these two is the pair Intellect and Soul. 

As in the natural hierarchy where Nature follows the First and the 
Second, so too in the normative order three (corresponding to the 
three dimensions of Nature) follows two. Here the three are the jadd, 
the fath, and the khayal. ** But with them the two hierarchies seem 
to part ways. These three spiritual beings are special graces which 
bestow certain gifts upon the speaker-prophets (nutaqa) of sacred 
human history. They are the bridge which crosses the gap between 
the higher world and certain chosen souls of the lower world. They 
bring the benefits of the Intellect and the Soul directly to each of 
the prophets. 

Al-Sijistàni describes jadd by using the analogy of bakht (luck). As 
luck can raise its fortunate recipient to wealth and high position, 
even to kingship, so likewise jadd is the grace which raises & certain 
chosen “‘pure soul" (nafs zakiyya) to spiritual wealth and to religious 
kingship. *® But the virtues of this spiritual monarch cannot be 
completed with wealth and position alone. He must also be a “seer” 
or a “knower.” He must have a complete, intuitive grasp of how 
things are (literally, he must be able to put everything in its proper 
place). The grace for this intuition is supplied by the Opening (fath). 
With it the spiritual monarch can, in our phrase, penetrate at once 
to the ‘heart of the matter, and in al-Sijistáni's language the matter 
will devolve at once upon his heart. 7 , 

One more virtue is necessary in order to secure this stage of the 
normative order. Because the spiritual king is mortal, his death will 


attempt to link them side by side with the natural hierarchy of Neoplatonism may 
be his own contribution, though 1t may also go back to someone like al-Nasafl. 

8? See Walker, Studia Islamica, XL (1974), 75-85. 

88 See the fourth bab of “Iftikhar” (fs. 22b-25b), which is entitled "f$ ma'rifat 
*Ljadd wa'Lfath wa'lkhayal.” Bee algo Ithbat, pp. 60-61, 189-190, and Tuhfat al- 
AMustajibin. 

69 “Tftikhar,” f. 28a. 

70 Ibid., f. 24e. 
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bring the end of the order he represents unless he has yet another 
grace which allows him to foresee and thus to provide for its 
continuation. This gift is called Prophetic Vision (khayal) and by 
means of it the spiritual monarch finds a minister in whom proper 
authority can reside after his own death. This gift in turn will pass 
after the death of the minister to the minister’s descendants. Thus 
the estate and testament of the spiritual sovereign will be complete 
and will remain intact. 7! 

Below these three graces, there is yet another group of spiritual 
beings. Corresponding to the seven spheres, there are seven divine 
letters. In medieval and ancient times, there was a certain awe 
engendered by the alphabet of the written language. Where did it 
come from? This question caused speculations about the nature of 
language and of thought. If thought belonged to a divine realm (the 
world of the Intellect), then language (especially the symbols of 
language) which express thoughts must also be divine. Hence it 
was thought that letters had an origin of divine nature. The idea of 
holy scripture further stimulated this train of thought and promoted 
speculations about the origin of holy writing (the script). The Qur’an, 
for example, was a divine moral and legal communication, and the 
letters of its script are therefore the symbols of such messages. 
Al-Sijist&nI notes a tradition which states that the Qur'ün “was 
revealed in seven letters.” 72 These seven letters were, at least for 
the Ismé‘ilis, kaf, wáw, niin, ya, qaf, dal, and rà which form the words 
kiint qadar. 73 These are the seven divine letters “by which there 
gush forth from the Two Roots psychic symbols and mental words.” 74 
They are the “treasury of speech.” 75 By means of them, “spiritual 
forms” come into being, just as by means of the spheres, bodily forms 
come into being. 76 


71 Ibid., fs. 24b and 25a. 

72 Ibid., fs. 29b-30a. 

78 See chapter four. The fifth bab of "Iftikhár" is about the Seven Divine Letters. 
Binoe al-Sijist&in! does not mention the seven letters in his list for the ‘Alam al-wad* 
("Maqültd," p. 103), it may be that they were not considered as separate angelio beings. 
In one place (“Maqilid,”’ p. 70), he seems to suggest that the Seven Letters are gathered 
in the Intellect. In another passage (‘Iftikhir,” f. 78a), he calls them intellectual 
emanations (tfagat 'agliyya). 

74... bihā tanbajieu min al-aglayn rumüzăt nafsiyya wa kalimat ‘agliyya; “Tftikhar,” 
f£. 25b. 

75 Khaza'in al-kaldm ; "Iftikh&r," f. 25b. 

76 Yanábi', p. 18. He stresses the correspondence of the number seven in the letters 
and the planets. 
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Thus spiritual ‘law’ has a language. The stage is set for the role 
of a legislator-prophet—an earthly monarch of the soul—and here 
begins the physical half of the normative hierarchy. Al-Sijistani says 
in one passage that there are five lower parts to this order, i.e., 
nátiq, asás, mutimm, lahig, and janéh, *? but in another he mentions 
nine (al-tis‘a al-sufltyya), i.e., nàtiq, asās, and seven mutimms 
(imams). 78 The apparent conflict may not be important because the 
former list is a vertical arrangement and the second seems to be 
horizontal and temporally sequential. In either case, there were to be 
only seven im&ms corresponding to the seven divisions in quantity of 
bodily substance. 79 

The first two members of this earthly order were called the two 
founders or foundations (asésin). They are described as a bodily 
repetition of the Two Roots (aglin) in this physical world. *» The 
Three of the spiritual world, therefore, are “intermediaries between 
the simple kun and the compounded (or mixed) kun,” 81 

The nàtiq occupies the supreme rank in terrestrial hierarchy. There 
are exactly seven of these, arranged chronologically. Because each 
nàtiq acts in a temporal world, and since time in the terrestrial world 
is a function of heavenly motion, there must be seven chiefs of the 
religious order corresponding to the seven lords of the heavens. 83 
Significantly, the seven n&tiqs parallel also the seven divine letters. 
Each n&tiq adds one more letter toward the goal of revealing the 
whole of the divine message and the perfection of the normative 
order. 83 

The next stage in this hierarchy concerns the worldly problem of 
preserving and promulgating the law which the natiq has established. 
It is not enough merely to legislate because for all the authority 
inherent in the text of the law, its meaning depends upon inter- 
pretation. The natiq naturally is responsible for explaining his own 
composition and does so while living. After death, however, he must 
pass on this responsibility to someone else who, like him, can correctly 
interpret the law. This person, called al-wast (executor), in effect 


77 “Magalid,” p. 103, see note 11 above. 

78 Yasabi', p. 92. It is not always clear whether he is counting offices in the 
hierarchies or persons who hold them. : 

79... kammiyyatu maqüdiri 'Ljawahiri '-mutajassima ; “Tftikhar,” f. 56b. 

80 “Tftikhar,” fs. 18 a and b. 

81 Le, jadd, fath and khayal are intermediaries between the Word (kun) in the 
higher world and its repetition on earth; ''Iftikh&r," fs. 18a and b. 

82 “Iftikhār,” f. 36a. 

83 Tuhfat aj-Mustajibin, and “Tftikhar,” fs. 25b-33a. 
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“establishes” the proper interpretation of the law and is therefore 
also called al-asüs (the foundation). He employs ta’wil (hermeneutics) 
only and cannot legislate. ?4 

Below the wasi, as mentioned, there is the rank of im&ém and below 
this (according to the list given in some places) there are two less 
important grades. The imam has the primary function of preserving 
the moral order as established by the nàtiq and his wagt. He is, in a 
sense, the caretaker (especially of the ta'wil) of the religion bequeathed 
to him by the nàtiq of his era, and it is this role which he passes on 
to his progeny. 85 

The two lesser ranks are not very clearly described by al-Sijistani, 
and it is consequently harder to understand what functions theoreti- 
cally belong to them. In any case, for the purposes of this study an 
exact explanation of their role would not significantly add to an 
appreciation of the overall notion of cosmological hierarchies. 


Thus in sum there are, for al-Sijistani, two hierarchies by which 
the universe is created and held in place. The one, called here the 
natural order, is essentially Neoplatonic, and an examination of it 
reveals little that is surprising. On the other hand the normative 
order, standing side by side with the former, is apparently new to 
Neoplatonism. It arises as a result of al-Sijistani’s Isma‘ili origins, his 
concern for a rational theory of prophecy and the Ismé‘ili tradition 
of ecclesiastical hierarchism. Nevertheless, both orders blend well 
together and al-Sijistani’s Neoplatonic cosmological conceptions seem 
at home in the kind of intellectual Ismé‘ilism which he espoused. 


Smithsonian Institution Pau E. WALKER 
Washington, D.C. 


94 See, for example, “Tftikhar,” f. 50a. 
85 Seo, for example, "Iftkhür," f. 49b, where the emphasis is on preservation (ht). 


ABU 'L-BAQÀ' AL-RUNDI AND HIS ELEGY 
ON MUSLIM SPAIN 


Abü'-Baqà' Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi was a Spanish Muslim who 
lived during the thirteenth century. According to M. Casiri, t he was 
born in 60/1204 and died in 684/1285. As indicated by his name, he 
was a native of the Andalusian town of Ronda, about forty miles to 
the west of Malaga. Very little is known of his life, * beyond the fact 
that he was a poet and a literary critic, as witnessed by his surviving 
works. Although al-Maqqari? refers to him as one of the most 
celebrated literary figures of al-Andalus, he gives no information 
about his career or the date of his death, merely citing some of his 
works. Although at least one standard work ‘ states that al-Rundi 
lived during the ninth century of the Hijra and died at the beginning 
of the sixteenth Christian century, this is clearly erroneous in view 
of al-Rundi’s mentioning three men 5 as his contemporaries, all of 
whom are known to have died in the seventh century of the 
Hijra /thirteenth century. 

Al-Rundi’s surviving literary productions include a work of literary 
criticism (al-Waft fs Nazm al-Qawáft:),* a poem on the rules of 
succession in Islam (Urjūza fyl-Faraá'id)," and at least two other 


1 Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Racurialensis, I (Madrid: Antonius Perez de Soto, 
1760-1770), 879. Thia date is followed by H. P. J. Renaud in his article “Additions et 
Corrections à Suter "Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber,’” Isis, XVIII 
(19032), 178, and by C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur (Supp. I-III, 
Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1937-1939), Supp. I, 860. 

2 See A. Benhamouda, “Al-Wafl fI Negm al-Kawafi d’Abi-l-Baka’ B. Barif Al- 
Randi,” Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Cairo, 1935-45), p. 192. 

3 Analectes sur P Histoire et la Littérature des Arabes d'Espagne, od. R, Dozy and 
others (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1856-61), IL, 780-784. 

4 Sharh Majáni al-Adab fi Hadá'iq al-' Arab, TI (Beirut, 1888), 853. 

5 Al-Haytham al-Ishbfli (died A.H. 630), Ibrahim b. Sahl al-Islami (died A.H. 645 
or 649) and Ridwün b. Khalid al-Malaqi (died A.H. 641 or 642). See Benhamouda, 
“Al-Wafi,” Mélanges, p. 102. 

6 For an analysis of the contenta of this work and a brief description of ite MSS, 
seo thid., pp. 190 f. The text of AL Wafi also ocours in MS Leiden 288 (see Brookelmann, 
Geschichte, Supp. I, 925). 

7 This work survives in MSS Haourial 048 and 054 (see Brockelmann, Geschichte, 
Supp. I, 860). A commentary on this Urjüza was composed by al-Qalagidi (of. al- 
Maqgari, Analectes, I, 935; Renaud, “Additions et Correotions," 178). 
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poems, including a qasida rhyming in ra’* and his elegy in bast 
metre on Muslim Spain (al-Qasida al-Nintyya fs ritha@’ al-Andalus). 
This elegy consiste of forty-two verses rhyming in nün, and treats of 
the vanished glories of Islam, which by the time the poet wrote had 
been reduced to the small area of the state of Granada. The poem 
must have been written at some time between 1248, the date of the 
fall of Seville, an event which is mentioned in the poem, and 1285, 
the date of the poet’s death. The strong emotion expressed in the elegy 
suggests that it was composed under the immediate impression of the 
catastrophic events described, and this indicates that it was written 
not very long after the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Al-Rundi handles his theme after the manner of the ub$ sunt motif 
to be found in some books of the Old Testament, * the Qur'àn }° and 
eslewhere in mediaeval literature. The poem commences by asking 
where are the ancient glories of ‘Ad, Shaddad, Darius, Sas&n and 
other ancient heroes, and continues in the same vein by posing the 
same question of Jativa, Jaén and Cordova. The poet then addresses 
an appeal to the squabbling Muslim rulers of the Maghrib to save 
Spain for the Arabs, and concludes with a pathetic desoription of the 
enslavement of the Muslims by their conquerors. 

Ahmed Benhamouda has pointed out that several verses of the 
elegy show resemblances with phrases to be found in a poem of 
Abi’l-Fath al-Busti (A.D. 971-1010), suggesting that this latter may 
in fact have provided al-Rundi’s inspiration. 13 

The text of this elegy was first published in 1828 in the Anthologte 
Arabe of M. Grangeret de Lagrange, who also provided a translation 
into French. 18 Lagrange took the text of the poem from al-Maqqari's 
Nafh al-Tib. The text of the poem has been printed several times 
since Lagrange’s edition. 14 

Some centuries after al-Rundi's death, further abyàt were added 
to his elegy by other hands to include the misfortunes associated 
with the fall of Granada and other cities, and the final loss of Spain. 
This seems to have led to its being falsely ascribed to other poets. 
For example, Sharif al-Din Mahmiid al-Khafaji (died 1657) in his 
Rayhanat al-Alibba" wa-Zahrat Hayat al-Dunyà attributes the elegy 


8 The text of this poem is published in al-Maqqari, Analectes, IT, 782-784. 

9. E.g., Isaiah XXXVII, 18; Zechariah I, 5. ? 
10 E.g., 8. 19: 98. 

11 E.g., the Old English poem The Wanderer, lines 91 ff. 

12 Benhamouda, ‘‘Al-Wafl,” Mélanges, pp. 194-195. 

13 Paris, 1828, pp. 141-149. 

14 See Benhamouda, “‘Al-WAfi,” Mélanges, p. 198. 
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distinguished by architectural differences. While the Yürük homes 
are small, closely spaced, one-story adobe structures, the Georgian 
dwellings are large, two-story structures located on large plots and 
constructed of red brick which the Georgians made in their own 
brick ovens. One Georgian home has the date of its construction 
—1302 A.H./1884-1885—insoribed over its entrance. These archi- 
tectural differences also reflect the greater proclivity on the part of 
the Georgians to maintain large extended families over multiple 
generations. 

Although both Yiiriiks and Georgians are Sunni Muslims, each 
quarter had its own mosque and tmam prior to 1955, and as a result 
religious gatherings were ethnically separate. Prior to the 1950s it is 
estimated that there were about ninety to one hundred Georgian 
and seventy to seventy-five Yürük households. Since then the number 
of Georgians has diminished greatly, and as a consequence both 
people have decided to share the same mosque. 

Located on the dividing road in the center of the village is a small 
general store owned and operated by a Georgian, but patronized by 
both Georgians and Yürüks. In addition to providing a focal point 
for interethnic commercial activity, it functions as an informal 
gathering place for men of the village. During the slack farming 
seasons one can always find a group of men either sitting in the store 
or in the neighboring tea house drinking tea and discussing village 
affairs or other matters of interest. 

A similar focal point for the children of the village is the two-room 
primary school (grades 1-5) also located near the village’s center. In 
it both Georgian and Yürük children receive instruction in Turkish 
from a teacher appointed and salaried by the central government. 
The use of Georgian is prohibited in the classroom. 


Kinser 


The traditional Georgian and Yürük kinship systems are similar in 
a number of respects, For bath, the traditionally ideal household is 
agnatically extended and patriarchal, being typified by male domi- 
nance, deference to elders, and the subservience of women. Georgians 
and Yiiriiks stress the patriline for purposes of descent and inheritance. 
Although their common religion—Sunni Islam—permits polygyny, its 
actual frequency is very low. 

However, the marriage preferences and prohibitions of these two 
peoples are quite different. While Georgians prefer to marry Georgians, 
they strictly prohibit marriage between bilateral first cousins, and 
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A few years later the people voluntarily built their own school near 
the center of the village, which is still in use. 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS 


Events in the nearby town of Susurluk have had an important 
impact on Mana. In the early 1950s Susurluk was selected by the 
government as the site of a large sugar beet refinery, and construction 
on this facility began in 1954. Many Georgians found employment 
as the demand for local construction workers was great. Once the 
refinery began operations in 1955, it directly and indirectly created 
numerous wage-paying jobs which attracted thousands of peasants to 
town. As a result, the population of Susurluk quickly doubled to 
about 11,000 and the demand for housing was unprecedented. 

The Georgian builders helped meet this demand by forming private 
construction companies which experienced great success. As they 
became established occupationally, they moved their families to town 
and took up permanent residence there. Today there are about thirty 
to thirty-five Georgian households in Susurluk. Most of them are 
located in New Quarter, a section of town built up since 1954. They 
have their own coffee house where elderly males meet and converse 
in their mother tongue. 

It is estimated that since 1954 about thirty other Georgian families 
left the village to settle in the large cities of Istanbul, Izmir, and 
Bursa. Today there are only about thirty Georgian households left in 
Mana. By contrast most Yürüks have remained in the village, being 
satisfied with their way of life, and deriving a reasonable livelihood 
from animal husbandry. In 1965 the total population of the village 
was 610. 


ASSIMILATION 


The degree to which the Georgians of Mana have been absorbed 
into the culture and society of Turkey can be described as high. An 
assessment of this assimilation requires the consideration of several 
factors. 

Probably the most important of these lies on the level of values 
and religious identification. Being pious Muslims, the immigrant 
Georgians share with the Turks the same moral code or constellation 
of socio-cultural values which is embodied in their common religion. 
They are both members of a Muslim brotherhood and accept the same 
Islamic criteria for the evaluation of life. This facilitates mutual 


MT. HOLYOKE’S IMPACT 
ON THE LAND OF MT. ARARAT 


Schools directed by American missionary educators have functioned 
in Turkey since the early 1830s. Originally, they were the products of 
the enthusiasm which the Second Great Awakening generated in New 
England coupled with a new commitment to disseminate opportunities 
for learning as a result of the great acceleration of the academy 
movement that occurred after 1825. Almost from the start of their 
efforts in the Ottoman Empire, however, the representatives of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions tried to open 
girls’ as well as boys’ schools. In fact, they were the pioneers of 
education for women in the Middle Hast. They got their inspiration 
from Mary Lyon's work which had established the Mt. Holyoke 
Female Seminary in South Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1836. It was the 
Mt. Holyoke concept of the proper preparation of young women for 
life that was transplanted to the soil of Anatolia, often by graduates 
of the South Hadley school. The saga of how this was done is one of 
the most interesting examples of international education in the 
nineteenth century. 

All of the educational programs for girls and women begun in 
Turkey by American Board personnel trace their lineage to develop- 
ments in America beginning in 1814. In that year, Emma Hart 
Willard, the wife of a struggling physician, returned to teaching, 
which had earlier been her employment at Berlin, Connecticut. Now 
she established a girls’ boarding school at Middlebury, Vermont, 
which was later moved to Waterford, New York. The originality of 
Mrs. Willard’s school was that she had worked out an academic 
program that was specifically designed for women, rather than just 
a simplified syllabus based on a curriculum intended for men. Her 
seminary was relocated at Troy, New York, in 1821 where it soon 
developed into an important center for training teachers. Another 
similar institution, the Hartford Female Seminary, was soon opened 
in Connecticut by Catherine Beecher. 

After this chain of events, a Female Seminary at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, was begun by Mrs. Zilpah Grant in 1828. Mary Lyon, the 
founder of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, was Mrs. Grant’s close 
collaborator in this new venture. Its direct linkage with developments 
in Turkey is shown by the fact that Mrs. Benjamin Schneider, who 
opened schools for women at Bursa and Aintab, Turkey, had been a 
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student at the Ipswich Academy. Miss Lyon had visited Mrs. Willard’s 
seminary in Troy when she was preparing to help inaugurate the 
school at Ipswich. Much of her own preparation, however, she received 
from the Reverend Joseph Emerson who taught her at Byfield, 
Massachusetts. Emerson had three academic commitments which also 
characterized the programs that Mary Lyon devised and were 
transferred to those later begun in Turkey. 

Joseph Emerson placed his primary emphasis on the study of 
language, the English vernacular of his students. He wanted them 
to comprehend what they read and to possess rich vocabularies. In 
comparison with this basic objective, the classical study of Greek 
and Latin was of secondary importance. As a result, his students 
read Cowper, Goldsmith, Gray, Milton, and Pope, authors who were 
seldom accorded this central place in the curriculum. * Emerson also 
worked out a sequential program of studies, setting the times when 
his students would be allowed to enter or leave the school. An important 
aspect of almost all the academies for girls before his time was what 
were then known as the “ornamentals.” These nonacademic subjects 
were thought to provide polish and refinement to young ladies. They 
were separately listed in most of the school advertisements or 
catalogues and required the payment of extra fees in addition to the 
regular tuition. Dancing, drawing, embroidery, plain and ornamental 
needlework, piano, and the French tongue which was then fashionable, 
were among the “ornamentals.” Emerson abandoned the ‘‘ornamen- 
tals” concept at the Wethersfield Female Seminary in Connecticut, 
which he later directed. He taught his students some of these studies 
at no extra charge and eliminated others. These same policies were 
adopted at Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary and they also became 
standard features of the girls’ schools in Turkey. ? 

The early discipline and instructional program at Mt. Holyoke 
anticipated much that made up the female seminaries sponsored by 
the American Board in Turkey. Biblical studies and religious exercises 
were stressed, with Miss Lyon often personally presiding and offering 
spiritual advice. Her students were expected to exhibit self-control 
and practice rigid economy, even in the smallest matters. Every year, 
the Mt. Holyoke girls self-olassified themselves according to their 
present state of religious "grace." Domestic work (not manual labor !) 
occupied an hour and a half of each day. Every Monday was a 


1 Beth Bradford Gilchrist, The Life of Mary Lyon (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1910), pp. 69-75. 

2 Nicholas D. Colucci, “Connecticut Academies for Females, 1800-1865" (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, The University of Connecticut, Storra, 1009), p. 23. 
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However, Mt. Holyoke believed in intellectual excellence, and a 
high premium was always placed on rigorous examinations. Every 
spring the girls’ progress was demonstrated to the community by 
public oral examinations. The Seminary also followed the tradition 
of staffing its faculty with the most promising of its own graduates, 
a system that was readily adopted in its daughter schools in Turkey. 
Of course, these new teachers got only meager pay, but then Mary 
Lyon, herself, never earned more than $200 a year in addition to 
her room and board. 

Miss Lyon’s original objective had been to enlighten and evangelize 
the western frontier. She caught the zeal for foreign missions only 
later, but once she was enthused, she loyally supported the American 
Board. Every month prayers for the salvation of the world rose in 
‘concert’? from the South Hadley Church adjoining the Seminary 
campus. Saturdays found the Mt. Holyoke girls studying about the 
foreign mission fields, and they were frequently addressed by Dr. Rufus 
Anderson, the American Board’s indefatigable Secretary. In 1843, 
when Fidelia Fisk began a missionary career in Persia, Miss Lyon 
wrote a book called A Misstonary Offering that brought in $900 
toward her support. A donation of $1,200 was contributed to the 
American Board by the Mt. Holyoke students and teachers in 1845. 

In light of the climate in which they had been educated, it is not 
surprising that many Mt. Holyoke alumnae became missionary 
educators. A total of almost 400 South Hadley graduates were 
appointed overseas between 1837 and 1940, of whom some 60 served 
in the four American Board missions to Turkey. To this number 
could also be added the alumnae of the Wellesley Female Seminary 
that was opened outside of Boston in 1870. Its program and 
organization were consciously based on Mary Lyon’s philosophy, 
and Wellesley graduates have often worked in the American Board 
Schools in Turkey. Mt. Holyoke was joined by an influential compet- 
itor in the Connecticut River Valley in 1875, when Smith College 
opened its doors. Previously, Vassar College had been founded by 
Matthew Vassar, a wealthy businessman and brewer, in 1861. But 
the rationale and mode of operation at Smith and Vassar were 
entirely different from those at Mt. Holyoke, and Smith and Vassar 
graduates were never prominent in the American Board’s schools in 
Turkey. 

Sadly, as if to prove the truth of Miss Lyon’s adage that “the 
good die firat,” the pioneer Mt. Holyoke girl to sail for Turkey lost 
her life within a year of landing at Smyrna. She was Emma L. Bliss, 
the bride of the Reverend H. J. Van Lenney. Even before this event, 
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& person who had been prepared under the tutelage of Mary Lyon 
was in Turkey. She was Mrs. Benjamin Schneider, an Abbott of 
Framingham, Massachusetts, prior to her marriage in 1833. She and 
her husband were commissioned as missionaries to Broosa (modern 
Bursa), Asia Minor, at the Andover Seminary Chapel, and they arrived 
in Constantinople in February, 1834. Mrs. Schneider brought to her 
new tasks the liberal education that she had received at the Ipswich 
Female Seminary. 

When the Schneiders arrived at their station, they encountered 
widespread disease and suffering in Bursa. "Perishing," as it was 
conceived by these New England Calvinists, included intellectual, 
moral and physical, as well as spiritual aspects of life. Their letters 
home reminded their Yankee readers of the crisis they had found : 
“There is nothing imaginary about it, but all is actual and palpable 
reality.” 4 One of their first acts to alleviate the sad conditions around 
them was to start a school. Within two weeks, seventy children were 
attending their new institution, and the Schneiders kept it going in 
spite of opposition from the local Greek hierarchy. In addition, their 
Sunday afternoons were reserved for an “exercise for females." The 
women also attended a special Bible class on Tuesdays, and the 
Schneiders made systematic visits to their homes, leaving books or 
tracts if someone there was able to read. 5 

The thought world of the early nineteenth century permeates 
Mrs. Schneider’s letters from Bursa. She talks of working with 
“nominal Christians,” and her frustrations are great when local 
Armenians and Greeks fail to “understand.” She recounts no less 
than forty-one ways in which life in Turkey is the exact reverse of 
what it is in the United States. The fortieth point of contrast concerns 
punishment at school and she blithely writes: “In America the rod 
is applied to the scholar’s back, here to the soles of his feet.” * The 
Schneiders were later moved to the town of Aintab, and between 
1849 and 1862 Bursa had no resident American missionary. Never- 
theless, a day school enrolling thirty-five students was kept open 
by the local Protestant Church. In 1876 Bursa became the site of a 
girls’ boarding school sponsored by the Women’s Board of the Pacific, 
one of the three women’s auxiliary groups that were linked with the 
American Board. Its leaders, Julia A. Rappleye, Mrs. T. A. Baldwin, 


4 Mra, E. O. A. Schneider, Letters from Broosa, Asia Minor (Chambersburg, Pa. : 
Publication Office of the German Reformed Church, 1846), pp. 26 f. 

5 Ibid., pp. 201 f. 

9 Ibid., p. 84. 
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Phoebe Cull, Annie T. Allen, and Jeannie L. Jillson had all been 
directly or indirectly influenced by Mt. Holyoke. 

After efforts to begin a day school for Greek girls in 1832, the 
Reverend and Mrs. William Goodell started another girls’ school in 
Constantinople in 1845. This time, a boarding department was 
included to serve the daughters of Armenians who were friendly 
to the Protestant missionaries. Harriet M. Lovell was appointed by 
the Prudential Committee in Boston especially to direct this new 
institution, which she led until her marriage. The school was then 
headed by Maria A. West until it was moved to Marsovan in Asia 
Minor in 1862. This school had made a powerful enough impression 
so that within less than a decade a new Home School for Girls was 
opened in Constantinople by the Women’s Board of Missions, another 
of the American Board auxiliaries. It originated when six American 
women each agreed to pay $500 towards its establishment. The plan 
was to develop a threefold program including community outreach 
and instruction in home medical care, as well as the normal academic 
subjects. This broad ideal was never fully realized, but the Home 
School did establish a tradition of practical involvement with the 
Gedik Pasha section of European Constantinople, where it was located 
until 1876. It was then moved to Soutari (modern Üsküdar) on the 
Asian shore of the Bosphorus, where it remained until 1914 when, as 
the American College for Girls at Constantinople, it settled into its 
present campus at Árnavütkóy, outside of the city on the European 
side. 

Parallels can be cited between the Home School and Mt. Holyoke 
Female Seminary which inspired it. For instance, the institution in 
Turkey was noted for its excellent school chorus and for the dramatic 
productions staged by its students. The ideal of selfless humanitarian 
service, reminiscent of Mary Lyon’s goal for the Mt. Holyoke girls, 
was always taught at the Home School. As a result, many of its 
graduates did not flinch at accepting teaching posts in remote and 
backward communities. Its alumnae were also pioneers in other 
fields. Surpigh Vosquemada was the first Ottoman subject to become 
& professional nurse and Zarouhi Kavaljian was the first Armenian 
woman in the Empire to study medicine. Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, 
the first president of the girls’ college that grew out of the Home 
School, was a model of the industry and erudition that had been 
valued so much at South Hadley. She earned a Ph.D. in Greek and 
philosophy, magna cum laude, at the University of Berne, Switzer- 
land. Her doctoral dissertation was on “Sextus Empiricus and Greek 
Scepticism,” and she published a monograph on Sappho, the classical 
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Greek feminist, whom she admired. Besides English, she was fluent 
in ancient and modern Armenian, French, German, Greek and Turkish. 
Like Mary Lyon had been, Mary Mills Patrick was a gifted planner 
and fund raiser. She got funding from the Women’s Board of Missions, 
constituted a faculty from the women who had previously taught at 
the Home School, and became the first president of the girls’ college. 
Bo the new institution was paid for, taught by, and administered 
by women. ? 

When the Marsovan Boarding School for Girls was opened in 1865, 
its first principal was Ann Eliza Fritcher, a Mt. Holyoke graduate 
who had also taught under Miss Lyon at South Hadley. She directed 
the school until 1893, assisted by Flasia 8. Bliss and Frances E. Wash- 
burn, both of whom had also been Mt. Holyoke girls. Another teacher 
at the school was Anna Felician, an Armenian who was “possessed 
of wonderful efficiency combined with deep spirituality.” * Miss 
Felician spent 1882 on the Mt. Holyoke campus and then served the 
Marsovan School for over fifty years. The curriculum at Marsovan 
included mathematics, history, botany, geology, and physics, as well 
as psychology and domestic science. Two of the old “ornamentals,” 
needlework and music, were taught, but all the girls took them 
without paying any additional fees. The Mt. Holyoke influence on 
this program can be seen in its stress on the natural sciences, the 
inclusion of practical skills and the complete rejection of the elitist 
‘finishing school’ concept. Armenian and Turkish were originally the 
languages of instruction, but teaching in English was started in 1882. 
When & Greek department was added in 1884, Greek as well as 
Armenian girls began to attend the school. ° 

At first, the girls were not charged tuition, but later Mary Lyon’s 
theory of requiring that everyone pay something toward the cost 
of her education was instituted. As was true at Mt. Holyoke, the 
school’s sponsors never lost sight of their religious objective. One 
of them wrote in 1911: ‘‘The chief aim of the school remains, as it 
ever has, the spiritual development of girls.” Marsovan Girls’ School 
alumnae would need all of the spiritual armor that their mentors 
could muster for them. They were described by the same missionary as : 


7 Hester Donaldson Jenkins, An Educational Ambassador to the Near Kast (New 
York : F. H. Revell Company, 1925), p. 59. 

5 "Marsovan, Turkey, Boarding School for Girls,” a handwritten manuscript, 
Mt. Holyoke College Archives, South Hadley, Mass. 

® Joseph K. Greene, Leavening the Levant (Boston : Pilgrim Press, 1916), pp. 105 f. 
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Sweet, ladylike girls scattered over the land, in their fathers 
homes, in homes of their own, in sohools which they teach, 
sometimes very far away, and isolated, or in the hospital, where 
some of them remain as nurses for the sick,—their Christian 
spirit and poise of character make them leaders, with an eager 


following. +° 


This institution was known as the Anatolia Girls’ School after 
Anatolia College was founded at Marsovan in 1886. It received support 
from the Women’s Board of Missions, and Charlotte R. Willard, who 
led the school after 1898, was paid by the Women’s Board of Missions 
of the Interior, the third of the American Board’s auxiliaries for 
women. 4! The Tracy Kindergarten and the King Memorial School for 
the Deaf were other outgrowths of the Anatolia Girls’ School that also 
received strong backing from American women. 

There had been a little Protestant Church at Bardizag, a rural 
town about sixty miles east of Constantinople, since 1856. Early in 
the 1860s American Board missionaries there laid plans for a girls’ 
boarding school which reached fruition when Laura Farnham came 
on the scene in 1870. Miss Farnham was a Mt. Holyoke graduate 
whose energies and skills must have been strained by the size of the 
task that she had undertaken. Using a rented building that had been 
remodeled, she carried on a largely one-woman operation. She 
administered the school, taught most of the lessons, was in charge 
of discipline, kept all of the accounts, and supervised the health and 
morals of her girls. Armenian was used for most of the lessons, but 
there was also instruction in English. The syllabus at Bardizag 
included mathematics through elementary algebra and geometry, 
general history, scripture lessons, singing, and physical education, 
as well as language and literature. We can imagine the raised eye- 
brows when the natives observed Miss Farnham leading the girls in 
calisthenics. Physical education for women was certainly an innovation 
in a society where women had previously had largely menial roles and 
were not expected to venture outside of their homes, 1 


10 Mrs Edward Rigge, "The Anatolia Girls’ School,” Light and Life, April, 1911, 
p. 162. 

11 David Brewer Eddy, What Neat in Turkey? (Boston : The American Board, 1913), 
pp. 156 f. 

18 Krikor Mekhalian (comp.), Bardizag and sts People (in Armenian) (Cairo: Sahag- 
Meerob Printing House, 1938), pp. 829 f. 
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Bardizag was & poor community and as long as the school remained 
there, tuition fees had to kept very low. However, the nearby town 
of Adabazar was much more affluent and also was a native Protestant 
center. The elders of the Armenian Evangelical Church at Adabazar 
invited Miss Farnham to move the Girls’ Boarding School to their 
city in 1884. The Women’s Board of Missions was to continue paying 
the salaries of the American teachers, and the American Board agreed 
to grant $176 a year for scholarships. Aside from this outside support, 
all of the school’s other expenses were to be met by a local Board of 
Managers. The Adabazar Church also offered Miss Farnham the use 
of a new, three-story building for the school. As a result of this 
attractive offer, the girls’ school left its original location and became 
the Adabazar Armenian Female School (Adabazari Hayuhgatz Varj- 
haran) In all, Laura Farnham devoted thirty-seven years to this 
school, which always reflected the Mt. Holyoke plan. Everyone in 
the school was expected to help with the housekeeping, and lessons 
in homemaking and tailoring were taught. Because the Armenian 
language was always used at the school, which was self-supporting 
and locally managed, the people of Adabazar took great pride in it. 
The American Academy for Girls at Uskiidar which today faces 
modern Istanbul from the Asian side of the Bosphorus traces its 
lineage to the little school that Miss Farnham brought from Bardizag 
to Adabazar, so her efforts have had far-reaching consequences in 
Turkey for more than a century. 

Smyrna (modern Izmir) was another spot in Asia Minor that received 
the Mt. Holyoke touch. A girls’ boarding school was opened there in 
1878, and seven years later a kindergarten and normal school were 
developed in connection with it. These pioneering institutions made a 
unique contribution to educational progress in Turkey. They were 
started by Cornelia Storrs Bartlett in 1885. Miss Bartlett had attended 
Mt. Holyoke for one year in 1877 and then studied at Wellesley 
College. Later trained as a kindergarten teacher, she returned to join 
her missionary parents in Turkey. At Smyrna she opened the first 
formal kindergarten in the country, attended by seven Armenian 
toddlers. The program was designed to be a demonstration school, 
and Miss Bartlett was almost immediately joined by six local women 
who were organized into & training class. This kindergarten-normal 
school was housed in rented quarters until a special building was 
constructed for it in 1894 with funds from & woman philanthropist 
from Middletown, Connecticut. Between 1885 and 1900 forty-two 
women were prepared as kindergarten teachers and they opened 
twenty-seven pre-schools in as many parts of Turkey. Miss Bartlett 
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went back to the United States in 1904, but the work she had started 
was incorporated into the American Collegiate Institute for Girls. 
The present American Collegiate Institute at Göztepe, Izmir, carries 
on the traditions of this institution. Although its functions no longer 
include the preparation of pre-school teachers, strong voluntary 
social service and child care activities are within the Mt. Holyoke 
heritage. 18 

Although the educational ventures begun by Mt. Holyoke alumnae 
that have been discussed so far were in the more developed western 
part of Turkey and on or near the coast, the Mt. Holyoke spirit also 
reached into the Anatolian interior. The same Mrs. Schneider who 
had started a school at Bursa, for example, was transferred to Aintab 
(modern Gaziantep) which is today near the Syrian border. There, 
before her death in 1856, she began a girls’ high school. After 1859 
this became the Girls’ Training School directed by Miss Myra 
A. Procter. Thirty-two years later, in 1891, Miss Procter proudly 
stated that over 200 girls had been graduated from this school, of 
whom three-fourths had taught for at least a time and many stayed 
in the teaching profession for years. It must be remembered that 
this had been accomplished in a region of Turkey where only forty 
years previously the first missionaries had been able to find just 
one literate woman! These women educators had broken into a 
profession that had always exclusively been dominated by men. In 
addition to this direct impact, the Girls’ Training School at Aintab 
had also brought into being other girls’ boarding schools at Adana, 
Hadjin and Oorfa. 14 

Further to the Hast, Mt. Holyoke alumnae founded another 
influential Female Seminary at Harpoot (Kharpert in Armenian). It 
was a division of what came to be known as Armenia or, later, 
Euphrates College. Mrs. Crosby H. Wheeler began the program for 
girls there, and both she and her daughter, Emily, who taught in 
it for sixteen years, were educated at Mt. Holyoke. English literature 
was taught to the girls by Mrs. Wheeler, while Miss Wheeler was 
their singing instructor. Of course, the girls did all of their own 


18 “The First Kindergarten in Turkey," The Missionary Herald, XC, 12 (1894), 
512-513; Lyman Bartlett, “Kindergarten Work of Cornelia 8. Bartlett,” and a letter 
from Lyman Bartlett to Miss Edwards, a handwritten manuscript, Mt. Holyoke College 
Archives, South Hadley, Mass. 

14 Myra A. Procter, “Aintab, Central Turkey,” The Missionary Herald, LX X XVII, 
7 (1891), 297; Mrs. Benjamin Sohneider, "Fifty Years of the Central Turkey Mission : 
Some Contraste," The Missionary Herald, XOLI, 10 (1897), 391-893. 
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housekeeping, in line with Mary Lyon’s beliefs; but at Harpoot they 
spread out their beds on the floor at night and rolled them up for 
storage during the day, in keeping with local customs. After the 
massacres of 1895, Emily Wheeler founded and headed up a National 
Armenian Relief Committee from her home in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, which provided care and education for 40,000 children who 
had been orphaned, and she later also assisted American Indian 
children. 15 

The only Arabic language secondary school for girls in Turkey 
was started by a Mt. Holyoke graduate of 1861. This school was 
located at Mardin, a predominantly Muslim town that was also a 
center of the Assyrian (Syrian Orthodox) Church. Its founder was 
Olive Parmelee (later Mrs. Alpheus N. Andrus), who instituted a 
typically Mt. Holyoke type of program. The main characteristic was 
that because Arabic was the students’ mother tongue, Turkish as well 
as English had to be taught as a foreign language at Mardin. There 
were daily gymnastic exercises and twice weekly basketball games 
among the girls. As always, of course, Bible study received constant 
attention, with a half hour a day being devoted to the scriptures 
during the entire four-year course, 19 

One of the most fascinating outgrowths of the college in South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, was the Mt. Holyoke Girls’ Seminary for 
Kurdistan, as the school was officially styled. It was opened at Bitlis 
in 1870 by two sisters, Misses Charlotte and Mary Ely, who graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke in 1861. Bitlis is a small town set in the mountains 
of eastern Turkey only twelve miles from the shores of Lake Van. 
Into it were imported Mary Lyon’s cardinal tenets, among them an 
insistence that no girl would ever be admitted to the school free, but 
that aid would be provided according to each pupil’s resources. All 
changes in the girls’ standard of living after they joined the school 
would be very gradual so that they would not be alienated from their 
home environments more than absolutely necessary. Every student 
had to carry out domestic tasks in order to economize and develop a 
humble character. And Bible study was prominent because the great 
aim of the institution was to “bring souls to Christ.” 


15 Mrs. Crosby H. Wheeler, Missions in Eden (New York: Fleming Revell Company, 
1899), pp. 117 f.; Ruth A. Benedict, “One Woman's Service in Behalf of Thousands of 
Orphans,” The Congregationalist and Christian World, March 7, 1903, p. 348. 

16 Agnes Fenenga, “The Mother of Many Daughters,” Light and Life, January, 1911, 
pp. 1417; Richard S. M. Emrich, “Mrs. Andrus of Mardin,” The Missionary Herald, 
OXTI, 11 (1916), 497. 
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By 1888 two native assistants were helping the Ely sisters at the 
school, which enrolled forty boarders and twelve day students. Only 
twenty of the girls, less than half, could fully pay their own way, 
but every student made some contribution toward meeting her school 
expenses, even if this was provisions rather than cash. Graduates of 
the Bitlis Seminary taught in the other schools of that region, and 
one even opened up her own primary school in the town of Mush. 
Thirty girls were soon studying in it, another example of how the new 
learning and ideals were diffused. 1” 

The most eastern educational outpost of the American Board in 
Turkey was at Van, and here too Mt. Holyoke alumnae made their 
mark. The Girls’ Seminary of Van was begun by Martha W. Tinker 
Raynolds in 1878, and Mrs. Raynolds headed the school for its first 
twenty-three years. She was succeeded by another Mt. Holyoke 
graduate, Grisell McLaren, in 1901. The Van Girls’ Seminary 
developed into a thriving institution of 280 students with seven 
Armenian teachers on its faculty. It provided an extensive curriculum, 
reaching from the kindergarten level through eleven years of 
elementary and secondary studies. An article in Light and IAfe in 
1905 gives an idea of the style of life at this school. Mealtimes were 
described, saying, “Our girls sit on benches beside long tables; each 
one has a fork and a spoon, and one dish serves two girls.” 18 The 
idea of women caring for their own hair was so novel that prizes had 
to be offered to the girls who would braid their own coiffures. Students 
and teachers occupied their free time by knitting their own stockings 
from wool. 

Just as had been the case at Mt. Holyoke, the Van Girls’ Seminary 
maintained a network of ties with the common schools in the villages 
around the town. Another contemporary account describes the 
experiences of two seminary students who were to teach in the village 
of Shadak for a year as “interns.” Miss McLaren rode there on 
horseback with them, a two-day journey, to get them safely established 
at their post. During the year, these two teenaged girls would be on 
their own. The village would provide them with maintenance, but 


17 Mary Ely, “Girls’ School at Bitlis,” The Missionary Herald, LX X XIV, 4 (1888), 
164-165; Charlotte Ely, ‘The Girls’ Seminary at Bitlis,” The Missionary Herald, 
LXXXIX, 5 (1898), 190.197; “Mt. Holyoke Seminary at Bitlis,” a handwritten 
manuscript, Mt. Holyoke College Archives, South Hadley, Mass. 

18 “Glimpses of Our School for Girls at Van, Turkey,” Light and Life, February, 
1805, pp. 59-62; “Van Girls’ School, Eastern Turkey Mission,” a handwritten 
manuscript, Mt. Holyoke College Archives, South Hadley, Mass. 
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they wére to receive no other pay for their work. After the intern 
year, they could come back to the Van Seminary to complete their 
studies. 19 

All of the institutions that Mt. Holyoke alumnae had founded in 
Turkey were badly disturbed by World War I. Although war was not 
officially declared between the United States and the Ottoman Empire, 
after America entered the conflict on the side of the Allies Americans 
were suspect, because Turkey had linked itself to Germany. Also, a 
great deal of the American Board’s educational work was with 
Armenians, a people whom the Young Turk regime was determined 
to eradicate from their realms. As a result, the girls’ schools in eastern 
Turkey were closed and were never able to reopen. At least one 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke, Mrs. Raynolds, lost her life in the 
deportations, and other American educators were exiled from their 
posts. Only a handful of the formerly numerous American girls’ schools 
could stay open or could get started again after the war, and these 
were soon educating Muslim Turkish girls almost exclusively. Due to 
this change of clientele, the pious aspects of the Mt. Holyoke tradition 
had to be removed, but the stress on language and literature, the 
natural sciences, vocal music, and physical education all fit in with 
the ideals of the new Turkish Republic. 

Several other girls’ schools had to be closed during the depression 
decade beginning in 1929, but two institutions have survived to the 
present. Both of them, even today, reflect the heritage which they 
received from Mt. Holyoke and Mary Lyon. In fact, we could speculate 
that the current American Academy for Girls at Üsküdar and the 
American Collegiate Institute in Izmir are closer to Mary Lyon’s 
model than is today’s Mt. Holyoke College. Miss Lyon’s commitment 
to humanitarian service, which many affluent Americans find 
excessively idealistic, is still a functional goal in the Middle East. 
Her stress on studying the vernacular is today almost universally 
approved, but with the development of a new Latin alphabet and 
the removal of many foreign elements from Turkish during the last 
fifty years, it was especially appropriate for Turkey. With the desire 
to modernize their home life, Turks have appreciated receiving 
practical instruction for domestic tasks far more than has recently 
been the case in our society. But perhaps most of all, concepts derived 
from Mt. Holyoke have contributed to the development of a Turkish 


19 Grisell M. MoLaren, “A Teacher's Tour in Turkey,” Light and Life, June, 1906, 
pp. 257-258. 
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feminist movement. From the mid-nineteenth century on, the citizens 
of Turkey have had steady contact with American women who had 
received and in turn communicated an education that was designed 
to meet their needs instead of mimicking the current male pedagogy. 
They have been able to observe indomitable American women who 
let nothing shake them from establishing centers of learning for their 
sex in Asia Minor. They have seen institutions taught by women, 
administered by women, and paid for by women. And they have 
experienced the influence of the alumnae of these daughter schools 
who have always actively worked to emancipate the women of Turkey. 
In many ways, Mary Lyon was a product of her times. Some of the 
theories and practices of the Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary now 
appear quaint and dated. But they did produce a remarkable breed 
of women who helped to rewrite the history of their sex in Turkey. 


University of Connectiout Frank A. Stone 
Storrs, Conn. 
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Der Koran. Ed. by Rudi Paret. Darmstadt : Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellsohaft, 1975. 
("Wege der Forschung,” Band CCCXXVI.) xxv plus 440 pp. DM 79.- (for 
members of the Wissenschaftliohe Buchgesellschaft : DM 45.-). 


Professor Rudi Paret has rendered a service to many people interested 
in Qur'anio Studies by making available in one volume reprints of 
forty-eight—mostly very brief— Western contributions to this field of 
study dating from 1921 to 1970. The book—with its somewhat surpris- 
ing and confusing title—is divided into eight sections : Translation and 
Analysis, Historical Interpretation, Christian and Jewish Influences, 
Specific Suras, Specific Texts and Expressions, The Mysterious 
Letters, History of the Text, and The Qur’an as the Word of God. 

Section I has, in addition to a selection from Fischer's well-known 
study on various translations of 8. 111, 1 review articles of the Qur’aén 
translations by Bell (Merrill), Blachére (Attema), Arberry (Paret), 
Paret (G&tje), and Henning (new ed.; Paret), as well as Paret’s review 
of the Analyse Conceptuelle. The second section contains two contri- 
butions by Horovitz dealing with the paradise-notion of the Qur'àn, 
three M.W. articles by Bell on Muhammad’s Call and Visions and his 
attitude towards divorce, Beck’s article from 1952 on Abraham, and 
three contributions by Paret (“Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle,” 

“Der Koran und die Priédestination,’ and a review of Birkeland’s 
Old Muslim Opposition against Interpretation of the Koran). The 
choice of articles for the next section, on Christian and Jewish 
influences (contributions by Fück, Beck, Grif, Paret and Philonenko), 
seems less satisfactory to me than is the case of the other sections. 
Paret’s comments in his introduction (pp. Xvi, xix, xx) are, however, 
a most helpful additional guideline—and warning signal—for those 
interested in this topic. (The whole preface deserves careful attention.) 
That Birkeland’s and Paret’s studies on 8. 95, 107, 109 and Paret’s 
brief but important article on major aspects of the Prophet's earliest 
proclamation are included in SectionIV is not surprising. The 
omission of Beck’s and Paret’s studies on 8. 30, mentioned on p. xx, 
is regrettable, because they offer excellent specimens of the authors’ 
approaches to Qur’anic exegesis. The choice made for Section V 
(“Einzelne Textstellen und Termini") is, necessarily, a highly sub- 
jective one, and it would make no sense to list articles which to 
others may seem to be of at least similar significance as some of 
those now included: studies on the term hanif (Farir and Glidden), 
on Mary's ascension (Henninger; the placement here rather than in 
Section III is of interest), on íághüt (Kóbert), on S. 9:29 (Rosenthal, 
Cahen, Bravmann, Kister) and again three contributions by Paret 


1 Only the first six pages of A. Kisoher's Der Wert der vorhandenen. Koran-Über- 
setzungen und Sure 111 (Berichte über die Verh. der S&chs. Ak. der Wiss. zu Leipzig. 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, 89. Band, no. 2, 1987 [49 pp.]) have been included here. 
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(a review of Birkeland's study on the Opening of Muhammad’s Breast 
and studies on B. 55:6 and 2:256). By far the most cohesive section 
—notwithstanding the differences in approach and in conclusions—is 
that on the mysterious letters (Bauer's ‘classic,’ followed by the articles 
from Goossens, Seale and Jones; see also pp. XXI-XXU). 

The choice of the four ‘specialists’ who are represented in the section 
on "The History of the Text" can hardly be challenged by anyone: 
Bergstrüsser, Jeffery, * Pretzl and Spitaler. Section VIII, finally, 
limits itself to two articles, the first by Paret on al-Baqillani’s position 
and the second by Bouman on, the views of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 

At the end of his preface (pp. xxrv-xxv) Paret reflects on the chasm 
which still exists between Muslim and ‘Western’ contributions to 
Qur’anic Studies and gives Muslim theologians the assurance that a 
historical-critical approach to the Qur'ün will not endanger their 
identity as believers but will help them to carry their spiritual heritage 
into the future in a new and meaningful manner. While readers may 
differ in opinion on the validity and appropriateness of his suggestion, 
the statement that a gulf exists between Muslim and ‘Western’ 
scholarship in the field of Qur’anic Studies can hardly be denied. The 
exceptions are indeed relatively rare. A volume like this one seems to 
underline the reality of that distance rather than begin to bridge it. 
Would it be unrealistic to hope that the next anthology of Qur’anic 
Studies, in not too distant a future, would be more encouraging in 
_ this respect 4 
Institute of Islamic Studies WILLEM A. BIILEFELD 
McGill Uniwersity 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Introduction to Classical Arabic Literature. By Ilse Lichtenstadter. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1974. xvii plus 392 pp. 


This book consists of two parts. Part I is an introduction comprising 
eight chapters on the development of Arabic literature (pp. 3-120 plus 
notes, bibliography and index), and Part II is made up of selections 
from Arabic literature in English translation (pp. 149-392). As Professor 
Lichtenstadter says in her preface, the book has been written for the 
non-specialist and aims at giving an idea of the richness of Arab/ 
Muslim literature, the depth of its religious, theological, and philo- 
sophical thought, and the breadth of its interest and the refinement 
of its scholarship and method. 

While this aim has been adequately achieved, this at inoiadive 
view of ‘literature’ has left little place for Arabic imaginative writing 
such as poetry and belles-lettres in general. Only twenty-three pages 
in the introduction are devoted to a discussion of such writing, and 
about double that number of pages in the selections include English 
translations from it. 


2 Somewhat surprising is that the introduction does not mention A. Jeffery’s most 
helpful survey, '"The Present Status of Qur'anio Studies,” which appeared in Report 
on Current. Research on the Middle East, Spring 1007, pp. 1-16. 
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The bulk of the introduction is taken up by a survey of Islamic 
culture in general, including the life of the Prophet, the Qur'àn, the 
Hadith, the law and dogma of Islam, and the scholarly disciplines 
developed by Muslims, such as philology, grammar, lexicography, 
historiography, geography, medicine, the natural sciences, and phi- 
losophy. The greater part of the selections is from Arab historians, 
theologians, philosophers, and travelers. Most of the translations are 
excerpts reprinted from earlier published works by several authors, 
but there are a few by Herbert Mason, John Damis, Wheeler McKintosh 
Thackston Jr., and Ilse Lichtenstadter herself that are original and 
add a refreshing note to the selections. 

A few errors mar this otherwise scholarly book. It is wrong to call 
"Uthmàn the fourth caliph (p. 44) when he is actually the third. Since 
the publication of al-Waqidi’s Kstáb al-Maghazt in three volumes as 
edited by Marsden Jones (London: Oxford University Press, 1966), 
it is no longer true to say “we possess it only in excerpts” (p. 51). 
Reference to figh as canon law (p. 69) and to shari‘ah as civil law 
(p. 70) is misleading. The quotation (p. 72) from the Qur'àn is in- 
accurate when it transcribes S. 2:256/257 là shkraha fs-l-Islam instead 
of là tkraha fs-d-din. Although the author has a system of transliteration 
outlined (p. xvii), she mistransliterates Ibadis as ‘Ibädīs and ‘Abadis 
(pp. 77, 185, 138), misnames Ibn ‘Arabi’s book as Fusül al-Hikmah 
(p. 85) instead of Fusus al-Htkam, and calls the fasting month of 
Ramadan one time Ramadhan (p. 43) and another time Rumadan 

105). 

uy this aside, the non- specialized reader will derive rewarding 
information from this book if he or she is patient and is not turned off 
by the author's wide and all-inclusive concept of ‘literature’ in this 
series of Twayne's Introductions to World Literature, the other 
volumes of which concentrate on national literatures of imaginative 
writing such as poetry, fiction, drama, essays, and other strictly 
literary genres. 

Institute of Islamic Studtes Issa J. BOULLATA 

McGill University 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature. By Andras Hamori. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. xii plus 182 pp. Bibliography, Index. $10.00. 


Professor Andras Hamori is concerned with coherence in medieval 
Arabic literature both at the technical level of structure and the 
interpretational level of meaning. Dealing with poetry in the first five 
chapters of his book, he refuses to regard the Arabic poem as a mosaio 
of themes loosely hanging together. He applies to it the criteria of 
modern literary criticism and elicits a structural coherence rarely 
appreciated and a vision of life often overlooked. 

His point of departure is that “mortality is the nourishment of art.” 
He therefore sees the facing of death head-on as the first task of the 
gasida (the pre-Islamic ode). As the pre-Islamic poet paints of himself 
& heroic image of recklessness, tempting death in war and analogously 
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exhibiting unlimited generosity that destroys his security in’ future 
sustenance, he is actually creating the heroic model who walks the 
brink and thus allows a vision of the totality of experience as balanced 
and coherent in a universe which is morally capricious to the pagan. 

In Islam, the community lives the balanced life under the Shari‘a, 
and so the old poet’s conception loses ground since death now is no 
longer the end of existence but the beginning of the afterlife. New 
poetic genres arise, however, which retain the old conception. Professor 
Hamori analyzes the ghazal (love poem) and the khamriyya (wine 
poem) as poetic genres which retain the obsession with recklessness. 
The Muslim poet in them is the object of reproof for giving himself up 
to love or wine, but he persists in his rebellion though it may bring 
upon him personal catastrophe or damnation. Poets of wasf (descrip- 
tion), on the other hand, try either to eliminate time in their static 
images or to surrender to it in their images of simultaneity, sequence, 
and change. 

Professor Hamori supports his argument by a clever reading of 
several poets, especially some of those in al-Mufaddaliyydt as well 
as Jamil b. Ma‘mar, Abū Nuwas, al-Sanawbari, Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Abū 
Tammam, and al-Mutanabbi. He shows their use of formal arrange- 
ments, suggestive conventional phrases or words, distribution and 
patterns of rhetorical devices, and methods of transition and closure 
in order to bring out the subtleties of their technical coherence and 
poetic unity. 

Dealing with prose in the last two chapters of his book, Professor 
Hamori chooses two stories from the Arabian Nights, namely, "The 
City of Brass" and “The Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad." 
Here again his analysis leads to an unveiling of coherence and an 
interest in the moral order or disorder in the universe. In the former 
story, the apparently random events are shown to be coherent when 
examined in the light of their references to a revealed moral order. 
In the latter story, the neat patterns of structure are shown to be 
speaking for a morally capricious universe. Though the stories represent 
two poles of thought, they demonstrate the storyteller's moral concerns 
which contemporaneous poets seem to have relinquished. 

Professor Hamori's book is & precious addition to the library of 
literary criticism and Arabic literature in the West. It should stimulate 
further similar productions, especially in English which hardly has 
any comparable books. 

Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BoULLATA 

McGill University 

. Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Four Egyptian Literary Critics, By David Semah. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1074. viii plus 
209 pages. Bibliography, Index. 48 guilders. 


This book is a study of the theory and practice of literary criticism 
in the works of ‘Abbas Mahmiid al-‘Aqqad (1889-1964), Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal (1888-1956), Taha Husayn (1889-1973), and Muham- 
mad Mandir (1907-1965). Originally submitted in 1969 to the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford as a D.Phil. thesis written under the supervision of 
Dr. M. M. Badawi, the book is published as Volume III of Studies in 
Arabie Literature that supplement the Journal of Arabic Literature. 

It is not made clear at the beginning why these four critics in par- 
ticular and to the exclusion of others are chosen to be studied together. 
Though occasional references are made to their interrelationship, each 
of them is treated independently in one of the four parts of the book. 
The short conclusion at the end tries to pull the strings together by 
finding a pattern that dominates the works of these critics as they are 
considered to represent two conflicting approaches to literature: the 
first being that of al-Aqqàd, Haykal, and Taha Husayn up to the 
1930s; and the second that of Mandir and Taha Husayn from the 
1930s onwards. 

The first approach is governed by a deterministic theory that 
assumes a direct causal relationship between literature and the external 
forces supposedly influencing it. Ál-'Aqqàd concentrates on studying 
personality as he dwells on a poet’s temperament, physical constitution. 
and inherited traits of character. Haykal sees literature only in terms 
of its relationship to society and in light of his concept of Egyptian 
particularity and nationhood. Taha Husayn, in the earlier part of 
his life, believes that a poet is the inevitable product of his environ- 
ment. 

The second approach rejects the deterministic outlook in literary 
criticism. Mandir and Tah& Husayn in the latter part of his life 
contend that literature is the pursuit of beauty and that literary 
criticism is not an exact science. The personal taste of the oritic is his 
best guide, but it must be educated and trained. Furthermore, a critic 
must be capable of reasoning in order to substantiate his literary 
preferences. Without overlooking external influences on literature, 
he must focus on the literary text and its artistic qualities, not on 
extraneous factors. 

David Semah has written a detailed study of each of these critics, 
using their books and articles on modern as well as classical Arab poets 
and writers. He has also related them to European thought in general 
and to Western literary criticism in particular. With a keen eye, 
he has noted the change in their orientation as they developed: al- 
'Aqqàd relinquishing his position on racial characteristics, Haykal 
retreating from his support of positivism, Tahà Husayn retracting 
his belief in determinism. Of the four, only Mandür “the specialized 
critic" is rightly shown to have maintained his original orientation, 
his recent support of social realism and free verse being seen merely 
as & further application of his theory. 

The analytical and historical method of the author is to be commend- 
ed. This book is good reading for all those interested in modern Arabic 
literature and criticism. 

Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BouLLaTa 

McGill University 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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Hispano-Arabic Strophic Poetry. Studies by Samuel! Miklos Stern. ‘Selected 
and edited by L. P. Harvey. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974. xv plus 280 pages. 
Bibliography of 8. M. Stern, Indexes. $25.75. 


This posthumous book contains an abridgment of S. M. Stern's 
unpublished doctoral thesis of 1950 entitled “The Old Andalusian 
Muwashshah” written in Oxford under the supervision of H. A. R. 
Gibb, and four relevant articles of his on strophic poetry in Muslim 
Spain published in learned journals in 1948, 1949, 1951, and 1964, 
of which two were originally written in French and one in Ttalian. 

It is obvious that there is no new material in this book for those 
who know the broad scholarship of S. M. Stern (1920-1969) and his 
contributions to the fields of Fatimid and Isma‘ili history, numismatics, 
medieval Hebrew literature and thought, Arabic strophic poetry, and 
Islamic philosophy. But it is a good tribute to his memory, and an 
act of love on the part of L. P. Harvey, to gather these writings of 
Stern on Arabic and Hebrew strophic poetry in Spain and make them 
available in book form to Arabists, Hebraists, and Hispanists. 

The editor has updated a few areas of Stern’s text and some of his 
footnotes. Naturally, he did not add to Stern's argument or his findings. 
However, specialists in the field of Hispano-Arabic poetry, building 
on Stern’s labors and those of others, have moved forward in their 
understanding of certain aspects of his poetry ; but that is not reflected 
in this book. 

While Stern was generally against the ‘Arabic theory’ of the in- 
fluence of Arabic strophic poetry on the Romance poetry of Spain, 
he shared Dozy’s belief that this question was “a completely idle one." 
More recent studies, however, seem to indicate that there is more 
argument to support the reverse theory of the influence of oral Romance 
lyrics on Arabic strophie poetry, both in its mwwashshah as well as 
zajal forms. 

With regard to the closing couplet of the muwashshah known as 
the kharja and usually written in dialectal Arabic or Romance, there 
is more general belief now that it is a quotation from popular songs 
of the period and that it is meant to be the prosodic key to the poem 
it closes. Its meter, now believed to be based on syllabic accentuation 
and not on quantitative values, runs through the whole muwashshah ; 
and this is said to be a better explanation of the metries of strophic 
poetry than the application of the traditional metrics of classical 
Arabic poetry. Stern, however, tried to account for the metrics of this 
strophic poetry by reference to classical Arabic prosody and when it 
was not fully applicable he advanced ad hoc explanations keeping 
such metrics within the scope of what he considered to be modifications 
to classical Arabic prosody and variations on it. 

Did the kharja function also as the musical key which hinted at 
the tune to which the muwashshah was to be sung? Perhaps. But 
B.M. Stern had no place for speculation. He demanded concrete 
evidence, and this can in no sense diminish his stature or the historical 
importance of his contribution. Nevertheless, I would have liked to 
see more references by the editor to recent studies on or editions of 
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Hispano-Arabic poetry by Emilio García Gómez, Ihs&n ‘Abbas, and 
others. 


Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


The Hamadsha : A Study in Moroccan Ethnopsychlatry. By Vincent Crepan- 
zano. Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: University of California Press, 1973. 
xiv plus 258 pp. $12.00. 


If the non-specialist reader can bypass the formidable term ‘ethno- 
psychiatry’ in the subtitle of this book, he will find that anthropologist 
Crapanzano’s study makes absorbing reading. It describes the organ- 
ization and the practices of a small Moroccan religious brotherhood, 
one of whose functions is to provide healing for the physically and 
mentally ill. 

The Hamadsha are devotees of two Moroccan saints, Sidi ‘Ali ben 
Hamdush and Sidi Ahmed Dghughi, who died in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and whose tombs, located in the hills north of 
Meknes, are famous pilgrimage sites. There exist practically no records 
of the origin and development of the brotherhood. Sidi “Ali is said to 
be one of the spiritual descendants of Abū al-Hasan al-Shadhili 
(d. 1258), from whom developed the many-branched Shadhiliyya way 
of mysticism in the Islamic world. 

After a short general historical survey, the author recounts some of 
the legends about the two saints and offers psychological and socio- 
logical interpretations of them. According to one of the stories, Sidi 
Ahmed went to the Sudan and brought back to Morocco a female 
demon, Lalla Qandisha, who ever since has shared with the two 
saints the place of highest reverence in the minds of Hamadsha 
devotees. 

Crapanzano’s field work, done in 1967 and 1968, was concentrated 
in the villages of Beni Rachid and Beni Ouarad, where the saints 
are buried, and in the city of Meknes. In four chapters he describes 
the social and economic organization of the Hamadsha who live in 
those localities. 

Finally, in the last four chapters of the book the author enlarges 
upon his particular purpose in studying the brotherhood. This is to 
present the Hamadsha system of therapy “‘within a framework that 
will be familiar to readers of Western medical and psychiatric 
literature,” thus making possible a description of those healing 
processes "with minimum distortion” and also providing “a suitable 
vehiele for comparison" with theories of other societies. Subjecte 
diseussed in these chapters are the theory of demon influence as the 
cause of illness, diagnostic procedures, the problem of identifying the 
demon who is responsible for an illness, and the parts played by 
pilgrimage and by ecstatic dancing in effecting cures. The final chapter 
contains suggestions as to how, in terms of Western psychotherapy, 
the Hamadsha cures may be explained. An appendix lists some 
factors which may help to induce trance during the ecstatic dance of 
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the devotees. A glossary of Arabic words and a bibliography are also 
appended to the text. 

This reviewer is not competent to comment upon the particular 
quality of this work as anthropological research. There is no doubt, 
however, that the author's careful descriptions and interpretive 
insights constitute an original contribution to literature on the 
brotherhoods. His disciplinary bias, which he freely admits (p. 9), 
does not prevent him from depicting coherently, if not completely, 
the world view of & certain segment of the Moroccan population. 

The weakest part of the book is its introductory chapter, a 
perfunctory nod to the fact that brotherhoods like the Hamadsha 
are related to Sufism. Little indication is given of the complex 
religious history of popular saint and demon veneration. 

Although the rendering of Arabic words is intended to be simple 
(p. ix), it is actually confusing because no consistent and adequate 
system of transcription is used. The author should have realized that 
readers with professional interest in his subject want to know precisely 
what the Arabic words are to which reference is made. For this purpose 
diaoritical marks are indispensable. 

Abii Madyan was not from Tilimsán (Tlemcen) (p. 19), but from 
Bijàya (Bougie). 

The unqualified use of “guitar,” “snare drum,” “recorder,” and 
“oboe,” to translate the names of traditional musical instruments is 

The author's generalization “that women in the Islamic world do 
not attend the services at a mosque" is unwarranted, despite what 
he may have observed in Morocco. 

The origin of magsus (pp. 153 ff.), one of the words used to describe 
demon possession, is not given. It is possibly a participial form from 
the root, k-y-s, meaning “to rub.” 


Tunis, Tunisia R. Marston SPEIGHT 


Publish it not ... The Middle East Cover-up. By Christopher Mayhew and Michael 
Adams. Harlow, Essex, England: Longman’s Group Ltd., 1975. xii plus 194 pp. 
Index and appendices. £ 5.00. 

A Biblical title from an unexpected source, with a vivid ‘commen- 
tary in the subtitle proving that there is next to no differentiation 
between Whitehall and the White House in “cover-up? problems. 
Once Balfour has sought refuge via the Pigeon Rocks and Lloyd 
George and Churchill said their “Amen” to one of the injustices of 
history, the rank hypocrisy of Whitehall and later the leading figures 
of the Labour Patry could have full rein in an unblushingly dis- 
graceful policy. This soon becomes obvious in a book at once frank 
and free, fresh and factual to some, but fearless, formidable, and 
growingly familiar to us all. 

Outspoken and unique as the opening chapters are, based on how 
one or the other of the authors tells how he reached his position, 
others are their united work in collating views or experiences. They 
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‘converted’ themselves, only to discover that truth is indivisible, 
since one of the supreme failures in the Palestine tragedy lies in the 
blank refusal of the “Whities” to protest against the outrages of 
Zionist racism. This was evident in the early days of the British 
Mandate with the Palestinian shops in the Jaffa Road festooned with 
black flags in apprehension, to the day when the U.N.O. was forced 
into its fateful decision. Publish tt not... wil make those who lived 
through it recall the remark attributed to the first High Commissioner : 
“We expect to have a Jewish State here within fifty years. ... If they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded. ...” 

If a further Lukan parallel be wanted, there is one in the final 
story extant of his writings, suitable for the authors, when Paul and 
his company set sail from Malta on a ship of Alexandria bearing the 
twin name “Castor and Pollux,” the ‘patron saint’ of sailors. It was 
on an Arab vessel from Hadramaut that Paul set out from Caesarea 
and on an Egyptian one that they reached Italy—a Semitic League 
in early years A.D. 

So we set out with the Gemint, conscious of the quotation from 
Burke: "All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that good 
men should do nothing." True of the chapters that concern the media, 
it is sadly as true of the one dealing with "The Failure of the Churches." 
If the previous chapters are devoted to conviction, stressing a mutual 
purpose of clearing away some of the myths, by which the problem 
has been surrounded, not always accidentally, so with others they 
look for a setélement—not a string of ktbbutewm or such modern blocks 
as deface Jerusalem, the authors still want to find the liquidation of 
a problem which might be the harbinger of justice and peace to both 
sides “O si sic Omnes" [the italics ours]. 

If the authors had anything in common at the outset of their 
enterprise (one is an M.P., the other Director of the Council for the 
Advancement of Arab-British Understanding), it would be an 
experience of journalism, which makes their criticism of the “media,” 
including the radio (with its bias that may deceive the few), and their 
contributions a sorry pleasure to read ; but which includes in quotation 
the abuse of which Zionists are capable—on paper or otherwise. 

There are notices of the politicians who opposed the Balfour 
Declaration : Montagu and Bevin, the latter unashamed of comparison 
with Old Testament outlooks, to which there is an echo in a letter of 
Lord Fisher dated March 7, 1972: “... the terrible plight of the 
Arab World in Palestine. It is B.C. indeed with the modern Jews 
shewing all the worst characteristics of the O.T. Jews |” 

But if the lopsided bias of the “Atlantic” press, some radio commen- 
tators or correspondents giving themselves away by their speech, 
the churches in Britain or Palestine left little to be commended. 
Let the incidents of Halhul (p. 114), Imwas (p. 79)—probably and 
suitably the earliest church in the history of Christendom in commem- 
oration of the Resurrection—Nebi Samwil (pp. 114115), to say 
nothing of Deir Yassin (seriatim) before the British Mandate closed, 
make for shame, but hope too for resurrection. No wonder there 
were those (in the C.M.S., at any rate) who were warned by Bishop 
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Rennie MacInnes in Cairo back in 1921, saying that he had come to 
the conclusion that “Zionism was so wrong that God could have 
nothing to do with it.” On the other side of the Atlantic is a Christmas 
letter of 1947 from Alice Jones (Friends’ Mission in Ram-Allah) : “T 
am ashamed of my country and of my President.” The President was 
Truman. Sad reading, but the authors show that they have composed 
a commentary on the power of Zionism and the crumbling Christian 
conscience of Britain and the United States. They might pray for 
a modern John the Baptist and a clarion call to the repentance of 
heart as well as mind. 

Publish it not ... is a book in which the maxim “de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum” is ruled out. What do the Crossman diaries have about the 
Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry? Truman succumbed to 
reliance on the gold standard, Lloyd George and Churchill to the 
wiles of Weizmann. But there are other names recalled: Blanche 
Dugdale, who told the Cambridge Zionists on Whitsunday 1937 to 
join the O.T.C. to learn to fight not the Nazis but in Palestine; or 
Lady Stocks, who might have saved herself from her self-imposed 
stigma had she been willing to accept the experience of one of her 
own pupils engaged in education in Jordan (pp. 32 and 90). 

More generally the Pentagon agreed on Christmas Eve 1946 that 
American missionaries in the Near East were 90 percent “pro-Arab,” 
wanting to know if the same was true of British. The auswer was 
affirmative, based on an experience in Sudan early the same year. 
In the end they were frank enough in the map-covered walls to say 
the missionary attitude and advice would not have produced funds. 
A few years later there was a similarity in the Whitehall decisions 
not to make use of the Newman School of Missions to help with the 
Arabic and general Islamic study of officers too badly wounded to 
return to active service on the ground that “Whitehall says you are 
too missionary." Instead, they set up a place of their own, with the 
programme of teaching and administration entrusted to Mr. Aubrey 
(later Abba) Eban. 

There are other names in the index of non-Zionist Jews whose 
names and records will outlast not only Beigin or Dayan, Ben Gurion 
or even Herzl. "It isn’t the same now that Magnes isn’t here," said 
Leon Roth in 1951. But the list can be added to this side of the 
Atlantio and the other, with Buber, a patron saint of idealists any- 
where, and Berger, who has taught others to see it as it is. To return 
again to the O.T., the modern Israelites need another Micaiah 
(i Kings 22) if only to explode the “almost universally" accepted 
belief in Israel that “President Nasser stated that his aim was ‘to 
drive the Jews into the sea." This myth was current, and not 
confined to Israel, months before the president of Egypt came into 
the limelight. Even if it were true, of which Sea would he have been 
thinking, the Mediterranean or the Red? We are grateful to the 
authors for the extermination of fiction. It remained for the media 
— press and radio alike—to revise his name, so that no Arab ignorant 
of the ways of the West would know about the person under discussion. 
For corrections, see page 191. The unwillingness to be exact in personal 
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and place names helps forward the decline of prestige in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 

The authors have dedicated their work to John Reddaway; they 
form a trio whose writings on this complicated area of the world 
should be among the ‘sine qua nons’ in Anglo-Saxon embassies 
eastwards from Rabat. Incidentally, Publish it not ... could serve as 
a valuable introduction to the subsequent shuffling diplomacy of the 
Secretary of State in Washington, maneuvering his way through the 
capitals of the Arab world by a method only describable as the ways 
of Jacob—with a tightrope instead of a ladder. 


Redhill, Surrey, England Erro F. F. Bismor 


From Ottomanism to Arabism : Essays on the Origins of Arab Nationalism, 
By C. Ernest Dawn. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1978. xi plus 212 pp. $8.95. 


This book is a collection of seven essays, all of which—except one— 
had been published in various journals in the early 1960s. The author’s 
essays do not really discuss the origins of Arab nationalism as indicated 
in the subtitle. They deal essentially with controversies on the motives 
and goals of the Arab revolt of 1916 and with what the author views 
as a change from Ottomanism to Arabism in the period from 1908 
to 1918. 

The major part of the book included in the first four essays tries 
to show that the Arab revolt was not a product of Arab nationalism. 
The author goes to great lengths to prove that Sharif Husayn of 
Mecca preferred Ottomanism to Arabism and revolted only when his 
efforts to reach agreement with the Turks failed. Husayn’s goal, as 
Professor Dawn repeats throughout the book, was to secure his 
position in the Hejaz and keep his neighbors in check. The opportunity 
to achieve this goal came during World Warl with the British 
alliance when Arabism became more useful to Husayn than Ottoman- 
ism. The author, nevertheless, gives a full account of Husayn’s 
resistance to Turkish domination and of the contacts of his sons, 
Abdallah and Faysal, with the Arab nationalist movement in Syria 
before the revolt. He also mentions Sharif Husayn’s determined 
refusal to participate in the Ottoman war effort before the Arab 
national demands are satisfied—and these demands include, among 
others, amnesty for the Arab political prisoners and decentralized 
regimes in Syria and Iraq. The author, moreover, quotes Amir 
Abdallah’s words on Turkification and on the feeling of the Arabs 
and other elements that they were in danger of extinction (p. 73). 
He portrays Sharif Husayn’s preoccupation with the territorial 
boundaries necessary for Arab existence rather than with ‘‘meaning- 
less words and titles” such as the title of Caliph suggested by the 
British (p. 43). He quotes from Husayn’s proclamations after the 
revolt about refusing to leave “our religious and national existence in 
the hands of the Unionists,” and about “the new golden age in the 
history of the glorious Arab land” and the honor of “regaining 
permanent complete independence.” But the author sees no nationalist 
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ideas or motivation in all these expressions of national feeling, and he 
imposes on them a narrow religious interpretation because they are 
associated in the text of the proclamations with certain religious 
ues to justify the Arab revolt. 

n his fourth essay, specially written for this volume, the author 
gives an exposé of the recent scholarly discussions on Anglo-Arab 
relations during World War I. He tends to disagree, after a judicious 
presentation of the pertinent arguments, with those writers who, 
for obvious reasons, have maintained that Palestine was excluded 
from the independent Arab state in the Husayn-McMahon corres- 
pondence. He seems to accept, on the other hand, the pro-Zionist and 
British apologists’ view that the wartime agreements involved no 
British betrayal of the Arabs and no duplicity or bad faith because 
the British offered no unconditional independence to Husayn, and 
because of the extravagant assumption that McMahon’s promises 
were based on the same principle as the Sykes-Picot agreement. 
This assumption as well as the author’s view that the mandates were 
preferable to the terms of McMahon’s letters are in direct contradiction 
with the established fact that the McMahon letters, reinforced by the 
message of Hogarth in January 1918, contained solemn guarantees 
of independence in spite of the reservations included in them, while 
the Sykes-Picot agreement was a colonial scheme for the foreign rule 
of the areas that were promised independence. The mandates were an 
implementation of the Sykes-Picot colonial scheme in a more extreme 
way since they removed the distinction between the zones of 
influence and the zones of direct rule and placed Palestine under 
British rule and thereby led to the series of disasters and crises that 
have plagued the Arab world ever since. 

The second major part of the book tries to explain the origins of 
Arab nationalism but in a very restricted and one-sided manner. 
Professor Dawn claims that Arabism developed from modernist 
Ottomanism and was like it a reaction against the failure of Ottoman 
civilization to keep pace with Europe. The aim of both was to defend 
the Islamic Hast and close the gap between Islam and the West. 
He views the Arab revival as the result of the emphasis on Islam 
that heightened the importance of the Arabs, their language and 
their history, and gave them a special role in the revival of Islam. 
These claims and views are valid, but the problem is that the author 
cannot see the rise of Arab nationalism except in its connection with 
the special place of the Arabs in Islam and with the reaction of the 
Islamic East against the West. He evidently fails to recognize that 
there was an independent growth of Arab national consciousness that 
was a result of education and interest in the Arab cultural heritage, 
and that the Arabs developed an awareness of their national identity. 
The author actually finds little help m the ethnic sentiment of the 
Arabs because most Arabs, as he says, remained Ottomanists until 
1918. He even strangely wonders why some Arabs preferred Arabism 
to Ottomanism which claimed to serve the same goal as Arabism, 
i.e., the defense of the Islamic East (pp. 145-149). 

Perhaps the author could have answered this question if he had 
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explained fully what Ottomanism and Arabism stood for and in what 
sense the Arabs were Ottomanists and what their attitude was towards 
the policy of the Unionist Young Turks. It is possible that he would 
have then avoided the classification of the Arab elite into Arabists 
and Ottomanists and the questionable conclusions based on that 
classification in the essay on the rise of Arabism in Syria (where one 
would have been interested in some positive discussion on the particular 
causes for the rise of Arabism in that country). The distinction between 
Ottomanist and Arabist cannot be based on the holding of public 
office or the mere possession of vested interests in the Ottoman state, 
and the adoption of the Arab nationalist ideology was not merely an 
instrument of conflict by one element of the Arab elite against its 
rivals, as the author maintains (pp. 53, 173). Some of those who held 
office and would have been called Ottomanists by the author's 
definition were Arab nationalists, and some of the recognized Arabists 
who wanted the continuation of the Ottoman empire could therefore 
be called Ottomanists on the basis of the same definition. Moreover, 
membership in the Arab societies as well as overt action cannot be 
viewed as the only criteria for the identification of Arab nationalists 
because many of those who lived under the Ottoman empire or even 
served it were not in a position to express their national Arab feeling 
under the circumstances. 

This book, in spite of its negativist approach in its discussion of 
the Arab revolt and its restricted treatment of the origins of Arab 
nationalism, is useful because of the questions it raises and the historical 
material it examines. It is one of those products of scholarship on this 
crucial period (1908-1918) that can be read with interest, and also 
with caution. It is one of those cases in which scholars have tried to 
remove what they believed to be misconceptions on the Arab revolt, 
the Hashemites, and the emergence of Arab nationalism, but in so 
doing they created other problems and misconceptions. 

In the spelling and transcription of Arabic words and proper names, 
the author has had some difficulty with reading and vocalization. 
He has read Lajnah (one word that means ‘“‘committee”) ls-Jannah 
(p. 7, n. 19). He has donr what many Arabists do when they render 
the terminal t in construct with a silent À as in Jazirah al-Arab (p. 58, 
n. 11) which should be Jazirat al-Arab, and Matba‘ah Bayt al-Mugaddas 
(p. 56, n. 3) which should be Matba‘at Bayt al-Magdss. He has rendered 
al-Fatàt as al-Fatah (p. 110) but he later gave the correct spelling. 
On pp. 174-176 the owing corrections should be made in the tricky 
spelling and vocalization of proper names : Bahjat instead of Bahjah, 
Mraiwed instead of Maryud, Shurbaji instead of Shurbji, al-Jabban 
instead of al-Jubbàn, Da'&s instead of Di'às, Musallam instead of 
Muslim (two cases), al-Husri instead of al-Husari, al-Mahayni instead 
of al-Muhayini, and al-Ghazzi instead of al-Ghàzi. 


University of California Grorar M. HADDAD 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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An inquiry into the Ethnography of Afghanistan. By Henry W. Bellbw. Graz: 
Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1973. xi plus 212 pp. Maps and index. 


When H. W. Bellew conducted his research on the ethnography of 
Afghanistan, that country was bounded “in the east by the Indus 
from Gilgit to the sea; on the south by the Arabian Sea; on the west 
by the Persian Kirman and Khorasan; and on the north by the 
Oxus river as far as Khojah Salih, and thence across the Kharizm 
desert to Persian Khorasan." His ethnography inoluded, therefore, 
in addition to present Afghanistan, also the former North-West 
Frontier of British India and Baluchistan. 

Bellew entered the service of the East India Company in the 1850s 
and spent a number of years in the North-West Frontier. He accom- 
panied General Lumsden to Kandahar in 1857, Sir F. Pollock to 
Bistan in 1871-1872, and Sir Douglas Forsyth to Yarkand in 1878. 
At one time he was chief political officer at Kabul in the staff of 
General Roberts, and eventually he attained the rank of Surgeon- 
General in the Bengal Army. 

During his years in India, Bellew published a number of books on 
Afghanistan and assiduously collected a wealth of data on the tribes 
and peoples of Afghanistan. He compared and supplemented this 
with information gleaned from the earliest Greek and Latin sources, 
including Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, Ptolemy, and Curtius, 
and utilized such ‘modern’ sources as Tod's Annals of Rajastan in 
his description of the intricate ethnic pattern of Afghan society. 

The result of his labor was a ‘paper’ of 208 pages which he presented 
to the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists in London in 
September 1891. 

The problem with the original publication of Bellew's Ethnography 
was that it was organized as one single essay, without any table of 
contents, index, or logical subdivisions which could be of use to the 
reader for purposes of reference. It is, therefore, fortunate that the 
Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt in Graz, Austria, has 
republished the work in a form which makes up for the previous 
deficiencies. In addition to a short introduction, the publisher has 
provided a comprehensive table of contents—listing major tribes and 
subdivisions—two excellent maps, and a detailed index. 

A good amount of ethnographic research has been done since Bellew 
produced his pioneering work, and his “proof” of Greek descent of 
certain Afghan tribes, supported by the claim “that the vocabulary 
of the language they at this day speak as their vernacular dialect 
is to the extent of half, more or less—more rather than less either 
unaltered Greek or Greek changed so little from the original as to be 
easily recognizable” is not generally accepted today. Nevertheless, 
Bellew’s work is still a valuable reference source which should be 
part of any library in the field of Afghanistan studies. 


Universtty of Arizona Lupwie W. Apamzo 
Tucson, Ar. 
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Seminar on Hadith. The Muslim Students’ Association of the United 
States and Canada held a seminar on hadith, Rajab 2-4, 1395/July 
11-18, 1975, at the Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago to 
celebrate the 1200th anniversary of the great traditionist al-Imàm 
al-Bukhazi. 

Over one thousand Muslims—men, women and children of different 
nationalities—attended the seminar. It was a religious event, where 
Muslims enthusiastically participated in the five daily prayers. 

Besides lectures on the life and works of al-Bukhari, especially his 
Sahsh, Muslim scholars from India, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
the United States and Canada addressed themselves to the subjects 
of “The Indispensability of Hadith in Islam” and the role of hadith 
in Islamic law and in the understanding of the Qur'àn. 

The speakers also discussed the methods of transmission of hadith, 
its history and methodology, new approaches and problems in the 
study of hadith for non-Arabic speaking people. The speakers were 
unanimous in stressing the need for the study of hadith and for 
following the sunna of the Prophet. 


W. Z. HADDAD 
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R.S.R. Revus des Sciences Religieuses, Strasbourg. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The question of the significance of St. Thomas Aquinas to the 
history of ‘Western’ thinking about Islam remains a rather 
controversial issue. Dr. James Waltz (Hastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.) examines Thomas’s “attitudes toward, sources 
of his knowledge of, and the significance of his works concerning 
Islam and Muslims.” Dr. Waltz has previously contributed articles 
as well as book reviews to M.W. 


Three authors appear in our pages for the first time : 


Dr. Hadia Dajani-Shakeel (University of Toronto, Canada), in 
her study of “Jihad in Twelfth-Century Arabic Poetry: A Moral 
and Religious Force to Counter the Crusades” concludes that “the 
twelfth century gave Jerusalem a permanent position in Arabic 


poetry and literature, a permanency tested in the appeal of 
twelfth-century motifs to twentieth-century poets.” 


Mr. Jergen 8. Nielsen (American University of Beirut, Lebanon), 
concentrating primarily on the early Mamluk period, discusses the 
mazülim, one of the secular remedies adopted “to circumvent, 
supplement, or adapt the shari'a, and the dar al-'adl, the institution 
created in the twelfth century to house the mazálim." 


Dr. Clinton Bailey (Tel Aviv University, Israel) brings to our 
attention the Bedouin image of the term ‘adi as justice. 
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MUHAMMAD AND THE MUSLIMS 
IN ST. THOMAS AQUINAS * 


Although M.-D. Chenu proposed, twenty-five years ago, researoh 
on “Islam and Christendom” based on the Summa contra Gentiles 
(hereafter SCG), the vast literature devoted to St. Thomas Aquinas 
contains very few works concerning him and Muslims, and most of 
these consider the impact of Islamic philosophy upon his thought. t 
The present paper is unconcerned with Thomas’ philosophical debt 
to Muslim thinkers; instead, it seeks to follow Chenu’s suggestion, 
and to stimulate further investigation of the topic, by examining 
Thomas’ attitudes toward, sources of his knowledge of, and the 
significance of his works concerning Islam and Muslims. 

Some may object that Thomas was not concerned with Islam and 
concur with Norman Daniel, the leading authority on the medieval 
Christian ‘image’ of Islam, that Thomas “can scarcely be counted 
among writers on the religion of Islam,” but the evidence cited on 
the following pages should dispel those objections. * Moreover, most ' 
scholars agree Thomas wrote the SCG in response to Ramón of 


* An earlier version of this paper was given at the 1974 annual meeting of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arta and Letters. 

1 Marie-Dominique Chenu, Introduction à Pétude de Saint Thomas d'Aquin 
(Montréal: Institut d'études médiévales de l'université de Montréal, 1950), tr. 
A.-M. Landry and D. Hughes, Toward Understanding Saint Thomas (Chicago: 
H. Regnery, 1904), p. 295. P. Mandonnet and J. Destrez, Bibliographie Thomiste, 
2d ed. rev. by M.-D. Chenu (Paris: J. Vrin, 1060), has but two entries under the heading 
"Les Arabes et 8. Thomas”; Vernon J. Bourke, T'homistio Bibliography (St. Louis: 
The Modern Schoolman [supplement to Vol. XXI] 1945) has eighteen. Almost all 
treat the philosophical impact, as do other items under the heading "Averroism." 
No count has been made of items listed in Bulletin Thomiste since 1940. SOG citations 
are from Anton O. Pegis, tr., On the Truth of the Catholic Fatth (Summa Contra Gentiles), 
I (Garden City : Hanover House, 1955). 

2 M. M. Goroe, “La lutte ‘contra Gentiles’ à Paris au XIII9 sidcle,” in Mélanges 
Mandonne (Paris: J. Vrin, 1080), T, 223-243, held the SCG was not at all concerned 
with Muslims. Norman Daniel, Islam and the West: The Making of an Image 
(Edinburgh : Edinburgh University Prees, 1960, 1962), p. 336, n. 25. 
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Pefiafort’s request for a “work against the errors of unbelievers,” 
particularly Muslims, and a lesser work (ignored by Daniel), De 
rattonibus fidei contra Saracenos, Graecos et Armenos, at the request 
of a cantor of Antioch, probably writing on behalf of his Dominican 
bishop, Elias. * Those works, and comments in the Summa theologica, 
provide ample testimony for our purposes. 

Thomas’ purpose in the SCG was the twofold task of a “wise 
man”: “to meditate and speak forth of the divine truth... and to 
refute the opposing error" (I,1; cf. I, 2); hence he explained that 
some divine truth is accessible to human reason and some surpasses 
it, that the latter type is confirmed by supernatural works (I, 6) 
and that humans must believe both (I, 4-5). He then proceeded to 
contrast Christianity and Islam. He claimed Christianity, like the 
philosophers who sought to "lead men from the pleasure of sensible 
things to virtue,” promises spiritual and eternal goods, and unlike 
the “Old Law" preaches many truths that transcend human reason, 
thereby admitting divine inspiration and curbing "presumption, 
which is the mother of error" (I, D). Miracles “and not the violent 
assault of arms or the promise of pleasures" attested the truth of 
divinely inspired spokesmen ; “truths are preached that surpass every 
human intellect; the pleasures of the flesh are curbed; it is taught 
that the things of this world should be spurned,” exactly as God 
had foretold “through many pronouncements of the ancient prophets,” 


3 The locus classious for the occasion of the SCG is the early fourteenth-century 
chronicle of Peter Marsilio, De gestis Jacobi I, regis Aragonum; translated by Pegis 
in On the Truth of the Catholic Faith, I, 20-21. 

Furthermore, strongly desiring the conversion of unbelievers, Raymond [of 
Pefiafort] asked an outstanding Doctor of Sacred Scripture, a Master in 
Theology, Brother Thomas of Aquino of the same Order, who among all the 
alerica of the world was considered in philosophy to be, next to Brother Albert, 
the greatest, to compose a work against the errors of unbelievers, by whioh both 
the cloud of darkness might be dispelled and the teaching of the true Sun might 
be made manifest to those who refuse to believe. The renowned Master acoom- 
plished what the humility of so great a Father asked, and composed a work 
called the Summa Contra Gentiles, held to be without equal in ita field. 
De rationibus fidei is listed by I. T. Eschmann, “A Catalogue of 8t. Thomas's Works,” 
in Étienne Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, tr. L. K. Shook 
(New York: Random House, 1956), p. 410; but not by Daniel, Islam and the West, 
p. 898, where it should appear. I have used S. E. Fretté and P. Maré, D. Thomae 
Aquinatis Opera Omnia (Paris: L. Vivée, 1872-1888), XXVII, 128-142; translations 
which follow are mine. A lengthy, and little-known, examination of the work's thought 
is Martin Grabmann, “Die Schrift: De rationibus fidei conira. Saracenos, Graecos. ei 
Armenos ad cantorem Antiochenum, des Heiligen Thomas von Aquin," Scholastik, 
Vierteljahrsschrift für Theologie und Philosophie, XVII (1042), 187-210. 
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whose books Christians venerate. Thomaa then presented the following 
account of Muhammad and his teaching : 


On the other hand, those who founded sects committed to 
erroneous doctrines proceeded in & way that is opposite to this. 
The point is clear in the case of Mohammed. He seduced the 
people by promises of carnal pleasure to which the concupiscence 
of the flesh goads us. His teaching also contained precepta that 
were in conformity with his promises, and he gave free rein to 
carnal pleasure. In all this, as is not unexpected, he was obeyed 
by carnal men. As for proofs of the truth of his doctrine, he 
brought forward only such as could be grasped by the natural 
ability of anyone with a very modest wisdom. Indeed, the truths 
that he taught he mingled with many fables and with doctrines 
of the greatest falsity. He did not bring forth any signs produced 
in & supernatural way, which alone fittingly gives witness to 
divine inspiration; for a visible action that can be only divine 
reveals an invisibly inspired teacher of truth. On the contrary, 
Mohammed said that he was sent in the power of his arms 
—which are signs not lacking even to robbers and tyrants. What 
is more, no wise men, men trained in things divine and human, 
believed in him from the beginning. Those who believed in him 
were brutal men and desert wanderers, utterly ignorant of all 
divine teaching, through whose numbers Mohammed forced 
others to become his followers by the violence of his arms. Nor 
do divine pronouncements on the part of preceding prophete 
offer him any witness. On the contrary, he perverts almost all 
the testimonies of the Old and New Testaments by making 
them into fabrications of his own, as can be seen by anyone who 
examines his law. It was, therefore, a shrewd decision on his 
part to forbid his followers to read the Old and New Testaments, 
lest these books convict him of falsity. It is thus clear that those 
who place any faith in his words believe foolishly (I, 6). 


It is apparent that Thomas did not seek to give an objective or 
sympathetic account of Muhammad and his teaching; indeed, he 
said nothing about its content but focused instead upon its hearers, 
its forms and its proofs, all of which served to discredit it. Many of 
Muhammad’s hearers were indeed nomads, and the ferocious intertribal 
warfare of pre-Islamic Arabia was often brutal; but many other 
Arabs were city dwellers, more or less distinctly removed from 
nomadic life, and Arabs had no monopoly on seventh-century 
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brutality. However, the brutality which concerned Thomas was the 
animal-like addiction to “carnal pleasure,” abhorrent to those vowed 
to celibacy yet redolent of the lust and sensuality of pre-Islamic 
Arabic poetry. 4 The alleged ignorance and stupidity of his hearers 
further discredited Muhammad: “no wise men... believed in him”; 
instead his hearers were “utterly ignorant of all divine teaching,” 
demonstrated his falsity by their stupidity, and showed their 
foolishness by believing in him. Clearly, “wise” Christians who 
shunned sensual pleasures were vastly superior to such Muslims. 

In discussing the form of Muhammad’s teaching, Thomas allowed 
that Muhammad taught some truths, apparently very simple ones 
accessible to the natural reason (such as monotheism, which he knew 
Muslims believed). But he focused on Muhammad’s mingling false and 
fabulous doctrines with those few truths, his perversion of the Old 
and New Testaments and his prohibition of the reading of them, 
which suggests that Thomas knew something of the Muslim claim 
that the Qur'àn perfects and supersedes the earlier revelations. He 
emphasized, however, that Muhammad “seduced” (note the sexual 
imagery again) his hearers by giving “free rein” to carnal pleasure 
here on earth and promising similar pleasure eternally in paradise, a 
possible allusion to Islam’s permission of polygamy and a certain 
indication of his knowledge that Muslims “hold that in the resurrection 
men will have use for food and sexual pleasure as they do now” 
(IV, 83). Sorely troubled by that hedonistic teaching, Thomas attacked 
it several times : objecting that such a "fable" attracted only brutes 
and nomads, complaining that the felicity which is virtue’s reward 
does not consist in pleasures of the flesh as Jews and Muslims taught 
(II, 27), and lamenting that the emphasis on fleshly pleasures 
impeded contemplation—man’s closest approach to God. 

But most serious for Thomas was the lack of proofs supporting 
Muhammad’s teachings. His assertion that previous prophets had not 
foretold Muhammad’s coming may be directed against the Muslim 
claim that Jesus had predicted Muhammad’s prophetic mission. 5 


4 Discussions of pre-Islamio poetry, with representative selections, appear in 
Reynold A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 2d ed. (Cambridge, England : 
Cambridge University Preas, 1930), chapters 2 and 3, and Arthur J. Arberry, Aspects 
of Islamic Civilization (London: Allen & Unwin, 1964), chapter 1. Seventh-century 
Arab social structure is enlighteningly examined by William Montgomery Watt, Islam 
and the Integration of Society (London : Routledge & Kegan Paul; Evanston : North- 
western University Press, 1961). 

5 B. 61:6 says Jesus promised a messenger to come after him, whose name is the 
praised one (Ahmad, which equals Muhammad). The parallel with the Christian Gospel 
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More importantly, unlike a “true” prophet, Muhammad performed no 
miracles; instead, he relied on military might, used also by “robbers 
and tyrants,” to force others to become his followers, and gave only 
natural reasons to attest the truth of his teaching. Similar short- 
comings characterized earlier “false” prophets and Daniel notes that 
in Thomas’ extended treatment of prophecy (III, 154) “all the points 
we have seen applied to Muhammad are to be found, although he 
does not explicitly admit that the thought of Muhammad was in his 
mind at all." 6 

Although Aldobrandino Malvezzi rightly noted the importance of 
this SCG chapter for showing such a great man’s knowledge of and 
opinion regarding Islam, it is difficult to agree with Daniel’s 
judgment that “sexuality and violence... was the sum of the impres- 
sion of Islam that St. Thomas Aquinas received." * Thomas knew 
more than that. He knew Muslims believed in one god, in a prophet, 
in a scripture which resembled the Old and New Testaments, and in 
a physical paradise. He also knew they rejected the authority of the 
Old and New Testaments and that Muhammad claimed no miracles 
to "prove" his prophetic mission. And as already noted, it is possible 
to infer that he knew even more details of Islamic belief when he wrote 
the SCG. In the opening chapter of De rattontbus fides, he displayed 
acquaintance with other Islamic ideas and some Muslim objections to 
Christianity : 


Truly the Saracens deride us because we say Christ is the Son 
of God, when God had no wife; and they consider us madmen 


according to John 14.16, 26 is obvious; Daniel, Islam and the West, p. 53 and notes 
p. 385. 

9 Daniel, Islam and the West, p. 72; his chapter II is entitled “Revelation: The 
Christian Attack upon ‘Pseudoprophecy.’” The moral qualities of the prophet—love 
of metaphysical and religious truths; separation of conscience and heart from satis- 
faction of the senses, voluptuousnees and brutal instincts; and complete renunciation 
of all ambitions and worldly glories—which inform Thomas’ judgments were earlier 
expounded by Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, tr. Shlomo Pines, 2 vols. 
(Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1963), part II, chapter 36. For Maimonides, 
the second oriterion was most important for determining a prophet’s authenticity. A 
thoroügh examination of how Thomas incorporated and transcended the works of 
Maimonides, Ibn Sina, al.Ghaz&ll and Ibn Rushd in formulating his presentations of 
prophecy in De veritate 12; Summa theologiae II, ii, quaestiones 172-176; and SCG@ III, 
164, is José María Casciaro Ramírez, Ei dialogo teológico de Santo Tomás con musulmanes 
y judios : el tema de la profecía y la revelación (Madrid : Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Científicas, Instituto “Francisco Suárez," 1969) (Bibliotheca Hispana Biblica, 2). 

7 Daniel, Islam and the West, p. 145; Aldobrandino Malvezzi, L’islamtsmo e la 
cultura europea (Florence : Sansoni, 1956), p. 107. 
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because we confess three persons in God, yet do not profess 
three gods. Also they deride our saying that Christ, the Son of 
God, was crucified for the salvation of humankind, because if 
God is omnipotent, He could save humankind without the passion 
of His Son, and He could fashion man so he could not sin. Again 
they blame the Christians because they eat their God on the 
altar, and because the body of Christ, even if it were so large 
as a mountain, ought by now to be consumed.... About the true 
merit which depends on free will, you assert both the Saracens 
and other nations attribute the necessity of human acts to divine 
forelmowledge or foreordination saying that man cannot die, nor 
even sin, unless God so ordained for man; and that every 
individual has his outcome written upon his brow. 


The last sentence accurately presents orthodox Islamic predestination 
doctrine as well as the more popular belief in fate (kismet). And the 
first three fairly state Muslim views on the Christian doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Crucifixion, Atonement and Transubstantiation 
—issues in Christian-Muslim disputations and disagreements from the 
early years of Islamic advance. It appears unlikely that Thomas knew 
the disputation literature directly, although John of Damascus, whom 
he often cites, gave guidelines for disputations and composed a tract, 
“On the Heresy of the Ishmaelites," which Thomas may have read 
and used. ? But he certainly knew the basic issues in Christian-Muslim 
relations. 

However, Thomas’ knowledge, although more extensive than Daniel 
suggests, was yet severely limited. He himself confessed his inadequate 
knowledge of “the sacrilegious remarks of individual men who have 
erred" (I, 2). He could not consult the shari‘a or hadith which embody 
Islamic law, he certainly manifests no knowledge of Islamic history, 
and, despite his claim that Muhammad’s perversions and fabrications 


3 On Islamio fatalism see William Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination 
tn Early Islam (London : Luzao, 1948). The standard authority on Byzantine theological 
controversy with Islam is now Adel-Théodore Khoury, Les théologiens byzantins ed 
l'Islam : Teates e Auteurs (VIIIe-XIIIe 3.), 2d ed. (Louvain and Paris: Nauwelaerts, 
1969; and Polémique byzantine contre l'Islam (VIIIe-XIIIe 8.), 2d ed. (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1972); a brief overview of those detailed studies is hia Der theologische Streit 
der Byzaniyner mit dem Islam (Paderborn : Schóningh, 1969), also available in French. 
The arguments of Armand Abel, “Le chapitre CI du Livre des Hérésies de Jean 
Damascène : son inauthenticité,” Studia Islamica, XIX (1903), 5-25, are convincingly 
refuted by Daniel Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam: The “Heresy of the Ishmaelttes”’ 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill 1972), who presents John as very knowledgeable about Islam. 
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“can be seen by anyone who examines his law,” there is no evidence 
that he ever read the Qur'an, although Latin translations were 
available. * Whence, then, did he obtain his knowledge ? 

The circumstances of his life and times offered several possibilities. 
He grew up in the lands of, and in a family noted for its outstanding 
service to, the Emperor Frederick II, whose army boasted Muslim 
soldiers and whose court supported Muslim scholars. Next he studied 
at the University of Naples, an imperial foundation enriched by 
products of Islamic scholarship. At Paris he encountered and closely 
followed al-Farabi’s theological formulations, critically reinterpreted 
Ibn Rushd’s (Averroés) Aristotelianism and gained knowledge of 
other Muslim philosophers either directly or through his teachers; 
he apparently considered such thinkers neither brutes and nomads 
nor ordinary, devout Muslims. 1° He might have tapped a growing 


® For medieval European knowledge of Islam see, in addition to Daniel, Islam and 
the West; Ugo Monneret de Villard, Lo studio dell’ Islam in Europa nel XII e nel XLII 
secolo (Vatican City : Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1944) (Studi e Testi, 110); Marie- 
Thérèse d'Alverny, “Deux traductions latines du Coran au Moyen Age," Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale e£ littéraire du Moyen Age 22-28 années (1947-1948), 69-131; 
R. W. Southern, Western Views of Islam $n the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Maes. : Harvard 
University Prees, 1962); and the Spoleto symposium on ZL'Occidente e l'Islam nell'alto 
medioevo, 2 vols. (Spoleto : Centro italiano di studi sull'alto medioevo, 1905) (Settimane 
di Studio XTI). 

10 Thomas’ early years are presented in unusual fulness in James A. Weisheipl, 
Friar Thomas d'Aquino (New York: Doubleday, 1974), pp. 5-20; one of Thomas’ 
brothers accompanied Emperor Frederick TE on the “orusade” of 1228-1229. On the 
Muslim soldiers see I. Egidi, "La colonia saracena di Lucera e la sua distruzione," 
Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane, X XXVI (1011), and for Muslim scholars 
Charles H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Medieval Science (Cambridge, Maas. : 
Harvard University Press, 1924), pp. 242-271; and Martin Grabmann, “Kaiser 
Frederick I und sein Verhältnis zur aristotelischen und arabischen Philosophie," in 
his Mittelalterliches Geistesleben : Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Scholastik und Mystik, 
II (Munich: M. Hueber, 1986), 103-137. Robert Hammond, The Philosophy of Al 
Farabi and tts Influence on Medieval Thought (New York: Hobson Book Prees, 1947) 
gives extensive citations in parallel columnas from al-Faraébi and Thomas showing the 
latter’s almost verbatim dependence on the former; those citations are reproduced 
more accessibly in Eugene A. Myers, Arabic Thought and the Western World in the 
Golden Age of Islam (New York : Ungar, 1964). Casciaro, Ei dialogo teológico, also offers 
many parallel-oolumned comparisons of Thomas’ and an Ialamicate philosopher's (or 
Maimonides’) treatment of a prophecy topic; he sees Thomas progreasing from a olose 
dependence on them in De veritate to a relatively independent position going well 
beyond them in Summa theologiae, but says little about Thomas’ presentation in SCG. 
Ernest Renan, Averroes ei PAverroteme (Paris: A. Durand, 1852) turned Western 
attention toward tho Muslim philosopher; J. Guttmann later considered Der Einfluss 
der maimonidtschen Philosophie auf das christliche Abendland (Leipzig: Fook, 1908). 
Recent summaries of a century’s scholarship are Fernand van Steenberghen, Aristotle 
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knowledge of Islamic literature and legend which benefited Dante 
Alighieri and a growing dissatisfaction with crusades as a means of 
dealing with Muslims. And his missionary correspondents may also 
have supplied Thomas with much information about the Muslims and 
their errors, 1 


None of the aforementioned possibilities, however, really appears 
decisive, especially for a scholar who habitually relied on the written 
word as an authoritative source. What Thomas needed was a concise 
summary of Muslim beliefs and ideas, preferably with some Christian 
reaction to them. And exactly such a summary was available to 
him in the Summa totwus haerests Saracenorum, prepared by Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, in the mid-twelfth century. Peter had 


in the West: The Origins of Latin Aristolelianism (French original Louvain : Éditions 
de l'Institut supérieur de philosophie, Université de Louvain, 1946; English translation 
Louvain: Nauwelaerte, 1955) and Francis E. Peters, Aristotle amd the Arabs: the 
Aristotelian Tradition in Islam (New York and London: New York University Press, 
1908) who (p. 222) notes the contrast between Thomas' harsh judgments on Islam 
and openness to Islamicate philosophers. 

u Key works on the thorny problem of Islamio influences on Dante are Miguel Asin 
Palacios, La escatologta musulmana en la Divina Comedia (Madrid: E. Maestre, 1919), 
Eng. tr. Harold Sunderland, Islam and the Divine Comedy (London : J. Murray, 1920), 
and Enrico Cerulli, JI ‘Libro della Scala’ e la questione delle fonti arabo-spagnole della 
Divina Commedia (Vatican City : Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, 1949) (Studi e Testi, 
150). Dissatisfaction with orusades is amply documented in Palmer A. Throop, Criticism 
of the Orusade: A Study of Public Opinion and Crusade Propaganda (Amsterdam : 
Swets & Zeitlinger, 1040). Although we do not know what Ramón of Pefiafort wrote 
to Thomas, some account of major pointa in Ohristian-Muslim confrontation probably 
accompanied his request; it certainly formed part of the Autiochene cantor’s missive, 
for Thomas, in listing the pointe at issue, twice uses the expression “you assert.” 
Perhaps Ramón Martí shared insighte from his Bemitio studies and knowledge of things 
Islamio with Thomas; a letter of Ivo Pinsard, prior of the convent of Santiago in Paris, 
to Joseph de Voisin, editor of Martí's Pugio fidei adversus Mauros et Judaeos (Paris: 
Henault, 1651; 2d ed., Leipzig: F. Lanokis, 1687) and printed therein, asserts both 
were friends and fellow studente of Albert the Great. And possibly personal relationships 
and correspondence rather than formal writings conveyed the influence of Martí on 
Thomas hypothesized by Miguel Asin Palacios, “El averroismo teológico de Santo 
Tomás de Aquino," Homenaje a Don Francisco Oodera (Zaragoza: M. Escar, 1904), 
pp. 271-331, and contested by Luis G. Alonso Getino, La “Summa conira Gentes” y 
el “Pugio fidei" (Carta sin sobre a Don Miguel Asin Palacios) (Vergara, Tip. de “El 
Santisimo Rosario,” 1905), and José Maria Lloveras in an address on Martí delivered 
to the 1920 Congreso de la Asociación para el Progreso de las Ciencias and summarized 
in Tomás y Joaquin Carreras Artau, Historia ds la filosofía española : Filosofia cristiana 
de los siglos XIII al XV (Madrid: Real Academia de Ciencias Exactas, Fisioas y 
Natarales, 1939), I, 147-170. 
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initiated a large-scale translation project to make the Qur'ün and 
other Arabic-language works useful for understanding and opposing 
Islam available in Latin. He relied heavily upon them, particularly 
the Apology of al-Kindi, a ninth-century work, in composing the 
Summa. His work marked a considerable advance in Latin Christian 
knowledge of Islam and Muslims, and by using it Thomas incorporated 
the most accurate information available in his own writings. 18 

Although verbatim parallels between the Summa and SCG I, 6 are 
rare, the identity of themes and treatment is striking and persuasive. 
Peter depicted a paradise of eating and drinking and sensual satis- 
faction mirrored in Thomas’ references to it and remarked that 
Muhammad, to “more easily attract to himself the carnal minds of 
men... loosed the reins on gluttony and impurity”—a close parallel 
to Thomas’ "he gave free rein to carnal pleasure." He termed the 
Arabs “barbarians,” “simple and uninstruoted" and “ignorant of 
both the divine and the human law” ; hence Muhammad’s preaching 
which “accorded with their reason” easily led them astray and 
mingled “good things, mixing truth in with falsity.” Taught the 
scriptures by a Nestorian monk and some Jews, Muhammad, said 
Peter, “wove together... a diabolical scripture,” at the same time 
taking over and rejecting the Old and New Testaments and preventing 
his followers from consulting them by “‘the iron barrier of impiety.” 
Peter believed that Muhammad sought to become a king and pretended 
prophethood as a means to that end; thus he saw Muhammad’s 
prophetic claims following rather than preceding his first battles, 
and believed that Muhammad and later Islam gained success, territory 
and subjects by force of arms. That kingship via prophecy argument 
is, for Kritzeck, “the most serious misconstruction in the Summa,” 
and Peter’s “essential error” is “regarding Mohammed’s prophethood 
as postdating his first battles"; yet Thomas’ claim that Muhammad 
“was sent in the power of his arms,” and “forced others to become 
his followers by the violence of his arms,” seems to echo Peter though 
avoiding the grossness of his misstep. !3 It appears certain, then, that 
Thomas relied upon Peter's Summa in composing SCG I, 6. 

The evidence is similarly good for the Summa’s role in Thomas’ 
arguments in De rationibus fides. Peter noted that Muslims worshiped 


12 James Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam (Princeton : Princeton University 
Press, 1964) provides ample information and copious bibliography on all these topics; 
in addition, there is a newly edited text of the Summa on pp. 204-211 and most of it 
is either translated or paraphrased in Kritzeok's discussion of the work. 

13 Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam, pp. 126-140, passim. 
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God but denied the Trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead, 
and Kritzeck rightly observes that that was an immense advance over 
the common European view of Islam as a form of polytheism. He 
also knew that since the Muslims held that sexual intercourse was 
essential for fatherhood, Christ could not be the son of God. Moreover, 
he established the Muslim denial of the incarnation, atonement, 
crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ.14 Thomas made the same 
points in chapter one of De rationibus fides, as noted earlier, but 
also went beyond Peter's account; however, he explicitly attributed 
at least some of those added objections to information supplied 
by his correspondent. 

In addition to those specific resemblances, Thomas, like Peter, 
seemed to regard Islam as a summation of Christian heresies. Peter 
wrote of Muhammad “vomiting... almost all the dregs of the ancient 
heresies” and asserted he denied the trinity with Sabellius, Christ’s 
divinity with Nestorius, and Christ’s death with Mani. Thomas, in 
both SOG and De rationibus fidei, presented extensive summaries of 
orthodox arguments against earlier heretics, apparently in the belief 
that he was thereby providing relevant and practical help for his 
missionary correspondents. 15 Moreover, Thomas, again like Peter, 
sought in “the natural reason, to which all men are forced to give 
their assent" (I, 2) & common ground for discussion with Muslims, and 
with his Antiochene correspondent sought “moral and philosophical 
reasons which the Saracens accept” (c. 1). Through demonstrative 
arguments, Thomas believed, adversaries could be won to that natural 
truth “which faith professes and reason investigates’ (I, 9). That 
willingness to consider Muslims amenable to reason made him, for 
Daniel, “the great but lonely exception” among his contemporaries; 
but Peter had adumbrated the same approach a century earlier, 1^ 

However, Thomas’ use of reason was much more thoroughgoing. 
Starting from the premise that God is an intellect, he reasoned that 
the ultimate end of the universe must be the good of an intellect, 
namely truth. Therefore, he stated, the office and work of a wise 
man, which he was undertaking, was to meditate upon divine truth, 
teach it to others, and “refute the opposing falsehood,” which is also 


14 Kritzeok, Peter the Venerable and Islam, pp. 117-119. 

15 Kritueck, Peer the Venerable and Islam, p. 136. The first thirty-six chapters of 
SCG IV refute the errors of eleven early heretios, including Arius and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia whose views resemble those held by Muslims. 

16 Daniel, Islam and the West, p. 55. 
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impiety (I, 1). +? Divine truth, however, had both a natural component 
amenable to human reason and a revealed component surpassing the 
power of human reason; hence, “if our opponent believes nothing of 
divine revelation, there is no longer any means of proving the articles 
of faith by reasoning, but only of answering his objections—if he has 
any—against faith" (I,9). And both those difficulties confronted 
Thomas : 


The sacrilegious remarks of individual men who have erred are 
not so well known to us so that we may use what they say as 
the basis of proceeding to a refutation of their errors, [and] some 
of them, such as the Mohammedans and the pagans, do not 
agree with us in accepting the authority of any Scripture, by 
which they may be convinced of their error (I, 2). 


Thus, while it was possible to argue against the Jews from the Old 
Testament and against heretics from the New, “the Mohammedans 
and the pagans accept neither the one nor the other.” Adversaries 
of revealed truth could be overcome by the authority of Scripture 
confirmed by miracles, but because Muslims did not accept the 
authority of Scripture, it would be useless to multiply scriptural 
quotations, as earlier Christian anti-Muslim writers did, and “vain 
to introduce authorities against those who do not accept authorities.” 
“Likely arguments,” however, could be used to train and console the 
faithful 


and not with an idea of refuting those who are adversaries. For 
the very inadequacy of the arguments would rather strengthen 
them in their error, since they would imagine that our acceptance 
of the truth of faith was based on such weak arguments (I, 9). 


He repeated this explanation to his Antiochene correspondent, noting 
that “as it is not possible to prove our faith by necessary reasons 
because it surpasses the human mind, so to disprove it by necessary 
reason. is impossible because of its truth,” and taught that a Christian 
disputant should be ready not to prove, but to defend, the faith (o. 2). 

In Thomas’ day defense of the faith was not merely verbal. Scholars, 
churchmen and political leaders debated the propriety of the use of 
force against unbelievers. Crusades and crusading ideas still flourished, 


1? Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam, p. 141. 
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and conversion of Muslims to Christianity proceeded best where 
Christians held political control Both the SCG and De rattonibus 
fides were intended primarily for use in lands where Christians 
exercised political authority over significant numbers of Muslims. 
That accorded with a position explained by Thomas in the Summa 
theologica : 


Among unbelievers there are some who have never received the 
faith, such as the heathens and the Jews: and these are by no 
means to be compelled to the faith, in order that they may 
believe, because to believe depends on the will : nevertheless they 
should be compelled by the faithful, if it be possible to do so, 
so that they do not hinder the faith by their blasphemies, or by 
their evil persuasions, or even by their open persecutions. It is 
for this reason Christ’s faithful often wage war with unbelievers, 
not indeed for the purpose of forcing them to believe, because 
even if they were to conquer them, and take them prisoners, 
they should still leave them free to believe, if they will, but in 
order to prevent them from hindering the faith of Christ. 


On the other hand, there are unbelievers who at some time have 
accepted the faith, and professed it, such as heretics and all 
apostates : such should be submitted even to bodily compulsion, 
that they may fulfill what they have promised, and hold what 
they at one time received. 15 


Although permitting bodily compulsion against heretics and apostates, 
Thomas forbade its use against those who had never received the 
faith, holding they were not to be compelled to the faith or forced 
to believe. But war, if necessary, could be used to defend the faith 
against their blasphemies, lies and persecutions. Like the founder of 
his order, Thomas saw educated Christian leadership as the best 
defense against error and the best offense for missionary purposes. 

In keeping with his position that reason can defend, but not prove, 
the faith, Thomas devoted the bulk of both the SCG and De rationibus 
fides to exposition of Christian faith with no explicit reference to 
Muslim objections. His task was to argue for Christian truth without 
relying upon faith or appealing to the dogmas of the church, but 


18 Summa theologica, TY, 1, q. 10, art. 8; tr. Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province (London : Burna, Oates & Washbourne, 1917), TX, 184-135. 
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rather using philosophical truth as a common ground from which to 
proceed. He performed that task remarkably well, for within forty 
years of his death Peter Marsilio claimed the SCG was “without 
equal in its field"; and although his contemporary, the Parisian 
Lullist Thomas le Myésier, criticized Thomas’ refusal to use rational 
arguments to prove the Christian faith, Ramón Lull himself, the 
greatest medieval Christian missionary to Muslims, agreed with 
Thomas in permitting crusades to secure a free hearing for missionaries, 
deemphasizing disproof of Islam, and seeking to present Christianity 
rationally, And Demetrios Kydones, a Greek convert to Roman 
Catholicism, translated both the SCG and De rationibus fides into 
Greek during the fourteenth century. 1? 

Despite that testimony, some recent scholars dispute the purpose 
of the SCG. M. M. Gorce held that the Gentiles were Greek and Arab 
philosophers who studied at Paris and concluded that “it is not very 
easy to see what profit any but a few doctors or rabbis would gain 
from a work so scholarly and so difficult in its philosophy," while 
Fernand Van Steenberghen found it “clear that what St. Thomas 
wrote was a treatise of apologetioal theology, for the use of men 
preparing to preach Christian doctrine among pagans, principally 
those in Moslem countries." M. D. Chenu concluded that the SCG 
was pertinent both to the apologetio requirements of missionary 
activity and the intellectual crisis produced by Muslim-transmitted 
Greek science and philosophy, and he thought that study of the 
SCG should stimulate research on Islam and Christendom and 
contribute to the development of dialogue. *e 


19 For Peter Marsilio see n. 3 above. Thomas le Myésier was a student at Paris 
in the 1280s, shortly after Thomas’ death; he died in 1836. His remarks and those of 
Lull are given in J. N. Hillgarth, Ramon Lull and Lullism in Fourteenth-Oentury France 
(Oxford : Oxford University Prees, 1971), p. 260, n. 378, and p. 28, respectively. Lull's 
views are well known; ib is Hillgarth's linking them with those of Thomas which is 
significant. Moreover Hillgarth considers the influence of Ramón of Pefiaforb on Lull 
decisive; he was 


the stimulus to three leaders in the thirteenth century mission to Muslims 
—Thomas, Lull and Ramón Martini [Marti], whose Ezplamatio symboli (1257) 
and Pugio fidei (1278) attempted to provide a rational apologetic for Christianity, 
as did SOG—and the impetus for a new direction in medieval Christian efforta 
away from crusading to missionary activity (p. 5). 

W Goroe, “La lutte," (n. 2 above) held the SCG was not inspired by Ramón of 
Pefiafort but rather by Pope Alexander IV and that it was not at all concerned with 
Muslims. He was deoisively opposed by D. Salman, “Sur la lutte ‘contra Gentiles’ de 
s. Thomas,” Divus Thomas, XL (1937), 488-509. Van Steenberghen, Aristotle in the 
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Thomas Ohm contended nearly forty years ago that Thomas’ 
contributions are even more valuable for modern times than for his 
own. Thomas’ works were then being widely used to train both 
missionaries and indigenous clergy in mission lands, and heartily 
recommended to confront contemporary philosophical ''gentiles." 21 
Today increasing knowledge of one faith by the other's followers 
and greater awareness of the history of Christian-Muslim relations 
are producing meaningful dialogue in which persons of both faiths, 
in the words of Vatican Il's statement on non-Christian religions, 
"strive sincerely for mutual understanding." 33 Since the points at 


West. pp. 193-196, briefly recounts the controversy and offers hia own judgment. Chenu, 
Introduction à l'étude de Saint Thomas, pp. 289-202, 205-206; his entire chapter X is 
devoted to SOG. 

21 Thomas Ohm, “Thomas von Aquin und die Heiden- und Mohammedaner- 
missionen," in Albert Lang, ef al, ede, Aus der Geistesweli des Mittelalters : Studien 
und Texte Martin Grabmana zur Vollendung des 60 Lebensjahres von Freunden und 
Schülern gewidmet (Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittel- 
alters: Texte und Untersuchungen, Supplementband IIT) (Munster i.W., Aschendorff, 
1935), 786-748; the statements occur on pp. 789-741. Grabmann thought De rationibus 
fidei showed Thomas a man for all times; “Die Schrift...,” 216. The application to 
contemporary ‘‘gentiles”’ was made in the 1938 Aquinas lecture at Marquette 
University by Mortimer J. Adler, St. Thomas and the Gentiles (Milwaukee : Marquette 
University Press, 1943). : 

38 *Deolaration on the Relationship of the Church to Non-Christian Religions” 
given at Rome on Ootober 28, 1965, and translated by Joseph Gallagher in Walter 
M. Abbott, ed., Ths Documents of Vatican II (New York: Association Presa, 1900). 
Attention to the deolaration's position on Jews has so overshadowed its statement 
on Muslims (section 3) that ite full citation may be useful here, as a measure of how 
far understanding has improved since Thomas’ day : 

Upon the Moslems, too, the Church looks with esteem. They adore one God, 
living and enduring, merciful and all-powerful, Maker of heaven and earth and 
Speaker to men. They strive to submit wholeheartedly even to His inscrutable 
decrees, just aa did Abraham, with whom the Islamic faith ia pleased to 
associate iteelf, Though they do not acknowledge Jesus as God, they revere 
Him as & prophet. They also honor Mary, His virgin mother; at times they call 
on her, too, with devotion. In addition they await the day of judgment when 
God will give each man his due after raising him up. Consequently, they prize 
the moral life, and give worship to God especially through prayer, almsgiving, 
and fasting. 

Although in the course of the centuries many quarrels and hostilities have arisen 
between Christians and Moslems, this most sacred Synod urges all to forget the 
past and to strive sincerely for mutual understanding. On behalf of all mankind, 
let them make common cause of safeguarding and fostering social justice, moral 
values, peace, and freedom (Abbott, ed., p. 663). 

[Ed. note : Father Julius Basetti-Sani discussed the statement of Vatican II with 
regard to Islam in M.W., LVII (1967), 126-187, 186-196.] 
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issue and the arguments about them remain similar if not identical 
to those of Thomas' day, his rational presentation of Christian faith 
still merits study. And both Christians and Muslims in contemporary 
dialogue could fruitfully use as their motto these words of Hilary 
which guided Thomas’ life and work: “I am aware that I owe this 
to God as the chief duty of my life, that my every word and sense 
may speak of him." 1s 


Eastern Michigan University James WALTZ 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


33 Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate, I, 37; cited in Pegis, tr., SOG, I, 2. 


JIHAD IN 
TWELFTH-CENTURY ARABIC POETRY: 
A MORAL AND RELIGIOUS FORCE 
TO COUNTER THE CRUSADES 


“As a source of literary themes, Palestine is rivalled by no other 
issue in modern Arabic literature. For more than 50 years, since the 
Balfour declaration of 1917, it has engaged the attention of a growing 
number of poets, dramatists, novelists, literary critics and other 
writers." 1 This observation, referring to the prominent place that 
Palestine occupies in modern Arabic literature, seems to be valid 
also for a much earlier period, covering about two hundred years of 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the Muslims 
lost Palestine and the Syrian coast to the Crusaders. This loss 
generated a feeling of belonging among the refugees from Palestine 
and Syria in particular, and among the Muslims in general. It led to 
the emergence of a literature related to the jihad, which was 
unmatched in the variety of themes by any earlier period. This is 
not to belittle the importance of the famous Rümiyyät of al- 
Mutanabbi in praise of the heroic achievements of Sayf al-Dawla 
against the Byzantines, nor of Abū Tammam’s Fath 'Ammüriyya, 
eulogizing the military victory of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mu'tasim 
against the Byzantines in A.D. 838. This body of jihad poetry was 
in fact a source of inspiration for twelfth-century poetry which, in 
turn, inspired modern poets. 

In this connection, it is perhaps not inappropriate to note in passing 
that there is, between the medieval and the modern poetry on the 
Palestine theme, not only the expected parallelism of subject matter 
and symbolism but also a conscious and deliberate imitation of the 
style of the medievals by some of the moderns. This can be seen in a 
poem composed by the Lebanese poet Shakib Arsalan: Buhayrat 
Tabariyya (the Battle of Hittin), * imitating ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani’s 
poem on the same subject. Similarity is also found in the poems of 
Ahmad Shawqi: Nakbat Dimashq and al-Andalus al-Jadid.* Salah 


1 Salih al-Tu‘ma, “The Treatment of the Palestinian Conflict in Modern Arabic 
Literature," Middle Hast Forum, XLVIII (1972), 7. 

2 Salih al-Tu‘ma, “Salah al-Din al-Ayyüb fI 'l-Shi'r al-‘Arabi,” 41-Adàáb, XI (1970), 
18-19. 

3 Ibid., 17-18. 
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al-Din, the hero and deliverer of Islam in the twelfth century, earns 
a very high place in modern Arabic poetry. Al-Tu‘ma counts at least 
fifty-one modern poets who have alluded in their poetry to Salah 
al-Din or made him the subject of their poems. 4 References to 
Jerusalem, to Salah al-Din, to Nür al-Din, to the Battle of Hittin, 
and to the Crusaders echo and re-echo in modern poetry. 

This article investigates the role of twelfth-century Arabic poetry 
in reflecting on and guiding the Muslim struggle against the 
Crusaders at various stages, from the earliest reactions of the 
Muslims on their defeat in the year A.D. 1099 to the gradual 
awakening resulting from the socio-psychological and military build-up 
of the Muslim forces to counter the Crusades’ threat between 1099 
and 1187 and the final recovery of Jerusalem by Salah al-Din in 1187. 
Moreover, this study seeks to assess the impact of the Crusades and 
of the jihad on the emergence of new forms, genres and themes, 
particularly the theme of Jerusalem. Three representative poets are 
examined—Abü al-Muzaffar al-Abiwardi, Ibn al-Qaysarüni, and 
“Imad al-Din al-Isfaháni—but reference is made to others wherever 
deemed necessary. 

The jihàd theme in twelfth-century Arabio poetry is expressed 
mainly in the panegyrics, the most popular kind of poetry at that 
time; in the elegies; in the Muwashshah, © which was popularized 
in Egypt by Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk; as well as in the dubyst (or al-ruba's), 
most probably introduced by the Persian poet ‘Imad al-Din al- 
Isfahàni. The latter poet composed several dubyits (or rub&'iyy&t) 
on the theme of jihàd for Nür al-Din Zangi, some of which are 
preserved in Abū Shima’s Kitab al-Rawdatagn.* Ibn Abi Ugaybi‘a 
indicates that Salah al-Din’s Spanish physician and poet, Abii al- 
Fadl al-Jilyàni, composed some dubyits,’ but none of them is 
available to the present writer. To the various kinds of poems cited 
above, one can also add a few of a hortatory nature composed. during 
the early stage of the jihid and the ascetic type of poetry which also 
reflected on the jihad. 


4 Ibid, 17. 

5 ‘Umar Büshà, Al-Adab fs Bilad al-Shám (Damasous : al-Maktaba al-‘Abbistyya, 
1972), p. 556. Also see Muhammad I. Naar, Ibn Sand’ al-Mulk (Cairo: Dar al-KAtib 
al-‘Arabi, 1967), p. 143. 

* ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Maqdiel Aba Shima, Kitab al-Rawdatayn fs Akhbar al- 
Dawlatayn al-Nüriyya wa ’L-Salahiyya (Cairo : Matba‘at Lajnat al-Ta'lif wa 'I-Tarjama 
wa ']-Nashr, 1962), T, 528. Also see Bashi, Al-Adab, p. 575. 

7 Büahà, Al-Adab, p. 575, 
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The available poetry reflecting on the earliest Muslim reactions 
to the Crusaders’ victories is limited. It represents individual efforts 
by some poets in Iraq and Syria who tried to incite the rulers and 
the people to counterattack and declare jihad. It also reflects the 
response of those poets to the Crusaders’ invasion, their vision of its 
future impact on the Muslim communities, and their concept of the 
jihad. Apparently, the first poem on the jihàd was composed by 
Abū al-Mugaffar al-Abiwardi, a jurist and poet of Ummayyad descent 
who was born in Abiward and lived in Baghdad. € He wrote his 
poem almost one month after the fall of Jerusalem, in Ramadan, 
492/August, 1099. Ibn al-Athir reports that refugees from Syria 
had arrived in Baghdad during that month. Among them was the 
Syrian Qàdi Abi Sa‘d al-Harawi. “They told the Caliph’s ministers 
a story that wrung their hearts and brought tears to their eyes.” ? 
On Friday, they went to the main mosque in Baghdad and begged 
for help. They wept so much while describing the sufferings of the 
Muslims in the Holy City—the men killed, the women and children 
taken prisoners, their homes destroyed—that their audience wept 
also. It was on this occasion that Abū al-Muzaffar al-Abiwardi 
composed the poem under discussion, Although he wrote several 
poems describing the plight of the Muslims as told by the refugees, 
this particular poem is the only one available. 1° 

The poet begins by reflecting on the anguish that pervaded the 
disunited and weakened lands of Islam. 


We have mingled blood with flowing tears, and there is no room 
left in us for pity. 

To shed tears is a man’s worst weapon when the swords stir up 
the embers of war. 1t 


He tries to play upon the feelings of his audience, thus inciting 
them to action against the Crusaders. Islam, as al-Abiwardi sees it, 
was humiliated and its very existence threatened : 


3 Ahmad b. Khallik&n, Wafayit al- A'yàn (Ibn Khallikin's Biographical Dictionary), 
trans. MacGuckin de Slane (New York, 1868), IIT, 444-445. 

9 Franoesoo Gabrieli, Arab Historians of the Crusades (Berkeley: University of 
California, 1969), p. 12. Also see ‘Izz al-Din b. al-Athir, Al-Kamil ft 'I-Türikh (Beirut : 
Där Büdir, 1966), X, 284. 

10 Gabrieli, drab Historians, p. 12. 

11 Ibid. Also soe Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kaml, X, 284-296. 
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This is war, and he who lies in the tomb at Tiba (Medina) seems 
to raise his voice and ery : ‘O sons of Hashim |’ 

I see my people slow to raise the lance against the enemy, while 
the pillars of the faith are tottering. 1 


Hence, the poet calls upon the Muslims to declare jihàd for the 
defence of Islam and its followers and to check the Crusaders’ 
expansion. Such a jihad should match the Crusaders’ attack in 
strength and severity; it should be one in which all Muslims—Arabs 
and non-Arabs—are obliged to participate. Al-Abiwardi’s vision of 
Islam and of jihad is reinforced by other poets, Ibn al-Khayyat 
and an anonymous one—both Syrian. The anonymous poet says: 


Atheism has inflicted upon Islam such damage that the faith 
will be lamented for a long time. 

Don’t we owe God and Islam an obligation? Answer the call of 
God; woe unto you; answer His call. +3 


Ibn al-Khayy&t points out that the Crusaders came from Europe 
—ard Ifranjah—like a torrent, having unlimited resources, with the 
intent to conquer the East, and they had not met any opposition 
until then : 


Until when [you will remain inactive], while the polytheists have 
swelled [your country] like a torrent, that would overflood the sea. 
From the lands of the Franks armies have raged like [falling] 
mountains. 14 


The image of the Crusaders and the spirit of the jihad as expressed 
in the poetry of the period is further corroborated in 1099 by the 
jurist ‘Ali b. Tahir al-Sulami in his Kitab al-Jthad, the first treatise 
written on the jihad. In it, al-Sulami identifies the Crusades as 
organized and coordinated Western expeditions against Islam, which 
had started in Spain and Sicily and expanded to include the East 
at a time of disunity and political chaos, with Jerusalem as their 
ultimate goal. The author makes it clear that Jerusalem would be 


13 Gabrieli, Arab Historians, p. 12. Also see Ibn al-Athir, Al-Eümil, X, 28b. 

18 Jamal al-Din b. Taghribardi, 4L-Nujüm ai-Zühira fv Mulük Misr wa '-Qahira 
(Cairo : Matba‘at Dar al-Kutub, 1939), V, 151-152. 

14 Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Khayyit, Diwan b. al-Khayylt (Damascus: Al- 
Majma‘ al-‘Arabi, 1958), p. 184. 
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the focus of the struggle between the Crusaders and the Muslims, 
and he appeals to the Muslims to defend their faith and its holy 
places. Al-Sulami, on the basis of a ‘tradition,’ predicts that the 
Muslims will gain control of Jerusalem, but only after some time 
has elapsed. 15 

This treatise, together with the poems, reflect a far greater awareness 
on the part of Muslims of the underlying motives of the Crusades 
than what some modern historians give them credit for. 1° Claude 
Cahen, for example, writes : 


The precise motivation of the Crusades could not occur to the 
Muslim mind. Muslims obviously saw that they were dealing 
with Christian warriors who as such were attacking Islam, but 
apart from the distance from which they came, they saw in 
them roughly the equivalent of the Byzantines whose Christian 
inspired attacks they had been sustaining for centuries. 1” 


The second theme of al-Abiwardi’s poem is that of the bereaved 
Muslim population. He notes : 


How can the eye sleep between the lids at a time of disasters 
that would waken any sleeper ? 

While your Syrian brothers can only sleep on the backs of their 
chargers, or in vultures’ bellies ! 

When blood has been spilt, when sweet girls must for shame 
hide their lovely faces in their hands! 


When the white swords’ points are red with blood, and the iron 
of the brown lances is stained with gore | 18 


This plight of the Muslims was the subject of several poems written 
during that time. For example, Ibn al-Khayyat writes : 


Defend your religion, your sanctuaries and your women folk. 
With the defense of one who does not see death a loss. 1° 


15 Emmanuel Sivan, "La gendse de la oontre-orolsade: un traité Damasquin du 
début du XIIe siècle,” Journal Asiatique, XXLIV (1966), 207, 210, 211. 

19 See Hans E. Mayer, The Crusades (Now York : Oxford University Press, 1072), p. 63. 

17 Claude Cahen, ‘The Crusades,” E73, TT, 64. 

18 Gabrieli, Arad Historians, p. 12. 

19 Tbn al-Khayy&t, Diwin, p. 185. 
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He refers in this verse to martyrdom, the ultimate reward for 
participation in the jihad. The anonymous poet says : 


Could it be [possible] that Muslim women in every seaport are 
being captured, 
While Muslim men are enjoying their living ? 2° 


The plight of women and children, a powerful theme in Arabic 
poetry, was one of the most evocative of Muslim sentiments. 

The third theme in al-Abiwardi’s poem is that of reproach and 
harsh criticism of the Muslim authorities, particularly the Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mustaghir billah and his Sultan, Rukn al-Din Birkyariq. 


Must the foreigners feed on our ignominy, while you trail behind 
you the train of a pleasant life, like men whose world is at peace ? 21 


This theme, which puts the blame of the Muslims’ disaster on the 
shoulders of the Abbasid Caliph, is also expressed in all other available 
poems and by al-Sulami. The Caliph was seen to have abandoned 
his community as well as his religious duties, particularly the jihad. 
Muslims had started to lose faith in him as their legitimate protector. 
While the Muslims in Syria and Iraq reproached him, the Fatimid 
poets took the opportunity to taunt him for his reluctance, boasting 
that while he, the Abbasid Caliph, failed his test in this holy cause 
against the infidels, the Fatimids, his opponents, carried on the jihad. 

Eulogizing the Egyptian wazir al-Afdal, Umayya b. Abi al-Salt 
alludes to the indifference of the Abbasids, saying : 


While the swords [of your opponents] were sheathed, 
You have unsheathed a sword with which the events and 
vicissitudes of fate are vanquished. * 


Although this early type of poetry reflects the psychological impact 
of the defeat on the morale of the Muslims, it does not yield to 
despair. It is, instead, optimistic, full of hope and confidence. Al- 
Abiwardi reminds his audience of the glories of the Arabs and their 
successful achievements that carried them along with their religion 


20 Ibn Taghribardl, Al-Nujūm, V, 151-152. 

31 Gabrieli, Arab Historians, p. 12. Also seo Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil, X, 285. 

2 Muhammad K. Husayn, Fi Adab Migr al-Fajimiyya (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- 
‘Arabi, 1963), p. 267. 
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outside Arabia, inciting them to follow the example of their ancestors 
and particularly the Prophet. ** 

The Egyptian poet, Umayya b. Abi al-Salt, whose patron, the 
wazir al-Afdal, was the only Muslim leader to launch war against the 
early Crusaders, apologizes for al-Afdal's defeats. At the same time, 
however, he reminds his listeners and readers that although many a 
round of battle may yet be fought, his patrons (al-Afdal and the 
Fatimids) will emerge victorious in the end. He believes that God 
will not abandon his religion : 


À return [to the battle] will be the more praiseworthy, 

and the days will guarantee the successful outcome. 

And God's promise is to be a waited. 

For fate might grieve you sometimes but at other times it will 
gladden you. 3* 


The poetry of al-Abiwardi represents several typical characteristics 
of the period. It is oratorical, aimed at arousing his listeners to act. 
He alludes to the glorious deeds of the Muslims and the Arabs and 
to the Qur’anic teachings on certain aspects of the jihad. 


For fear of death the Muslims are evading the fire of the battle, 
refusing to believe that death will surely strike them. 35 


Although al-Abiwardi rebukes the Muslim authorities here, he refers 
to the verses which remind Muslims of their military duties : 


Let those fight in the way of Allah who sell the life of this world 
for the other, whosoever fights in the way of Allah, be he slain 
or be he victorious, on him we shall bestow a vast reward. 26 


He also evokes the memory of the Prophet and his jihad against 
the Meccan infidels. Being a jurist, he attempted to justify the 
jihad on the same grounds that the religion dictates, and he referred 
to the prescribed duties and obligations, rewards, and penalties, 

In passing, it should be noted that one type of poetry, the hanin 
or "longing"—which would have reflected the personal reaction to 


33 Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamsl, X, 286. 

*4 Husayn, Fi Adab Misr, p. 207. 

35 Gabrieli, Arab Historians, p. 12. Also eoe Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil, X, 285. 
33 B, 4:74. 
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the loss of the country—is missing in this early period except for 
very few excerpts of poems said by poets from al-Ma'arra : 


Is it for death which has bereaved me with the loss of the brave 
relatives, or for the loss of property, or for the departure from 
the homeland ? 

I do not know for which of these should I weep. I wish I mew! 
Why does fate not leave me alone ? *7 

This, my friend is a town, which God has doomed to destruction. 
Stop [your] camel! and bewail with me its former residents: 
old and young. 

And remember, if you enter it one day, that it was the residence 
of the beloved ! 28 


The preceding discussion indicates that the earliest jihad poetry 
was limited in its scope and themes. However, it marked the genesis 
in the twelfth century of a long series of poetic works which became 
important in the development of religio-patriotic consciousness. The 
subject of Islam, emphazised in early twelfth-century poetry, remained 
central in later jihad poetry, while the themes of the bereaved 
population and reproach of authorities disappeared to give way to 
several new topics, such as Islamic unity, Jerusalem, and the Prophet 
Muhammad, which emerged as a result of the changes in the situation 
on the political, military, and literary fronts between 1144 and 1187. 

On the political and military fronte, this period is highlighted by 
the rise of ‘Imad al-Din, Nür al-Din Zangi, and Salah al-Din. The 
three jihadists’ combined efforts supplemented each other and 
culminated in the recovery of Jerusalem under Salah al-Din. Much 
has been said about the achievements of these leaders elsewhere. 
This article, as noted earlier, confines itself to a discussion of the role 
of poetry in reflecting on and guiding the main social trends of the 
period. A brief discussion of the general oultural awakening is, 
therefore, necessary. 

The main religious-cultural characteristic of the period is the 
regeneration of Sunnism (orthodoxy), particularly under Nir al-Din 
in Syria and Salah al-Din in Egypt. This regeneration was the basic 


27 “Imad al-Din al-Igfahant, KAaridat al-Qasr wa-Jaridat Shu‘ard’ al-‘A gr (Damascus : 
al-Matba‘a al-Hüshimiyya, 1059), TI, 27. 

86 Ibn Taghribardi, Al-Nujim, V, 200. This type of poetry belongs to the tradition 
of Arabic elegiao poetry (al Marathi) now transposed to a new use. 
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issue for the waging of a real jihad 1°? and involved the eradication 
of Shi'ism not only as a political force but as an element of moral 
disunity. Hence, Nir al-Din and, after him, Salah al-Din encouraged 
all elements that could contribute to the revival of Sunnism, by 
founding different types of educational institutions, mosques and the 
Sufi orders. 3° 

The religious-educational institutions promoted an outburst of 
intellectual life, literature, and cultural activities of many kinds, 31 
reflecting mainly religious ‘orthodoxy.’ The Crusades on the one 
hand, and the military and literary counter-Crusades on the other, 
stimulated three types of literature related directly to the battlefront : 
(a) the 7thad literature; (b) the fada’sl literature, the works expounding 
the religious, historical, and natural merits of Muslim cities, towns, 
and their holy places; ** and (c) the zydrat literature, the works 
about pilgrimage. Accordingly, several tracts and treatises on the 
jibád and other related geures—the art of war, military tactics, 
weapons, and horsemanship 3* and a considerable number of works 
on the fada’il and the ziyár&t were written. 

The latter two genres proved to be crucial for the jihàd on the 
military front as well as for the poetry of the period. The fada’il 
literature was first introduced in the twelfth century by the historian- 
traditionis Ibn 'As&kir in his Fadl Bayt al-Maqdss, Fadl ‘Asqalan, 
Fadl Magám Ibrahim, and Fada’ al-Shám.?*^ Several authors 
followed his example. Later, in the eighteenth century, the mystic 
"Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi wrote in the same tradition. 3 Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
teachings, as further developed by his disciples, attempted to establish 
the religious status of these places in the Muslim tradition, in an 
attempt to create a religious and patriotic awakening. They urged 
“the Muslims to defend their cities, towns and sanctuaries, to deliver 
places that bad already succumbed to the Crusaders and to defend 


£9 Hamilton A. R. Gibb, Studies on the Otvilization of Islam (Boston: Beacon 
Prees, 1962), p. 26. 

90 Ibid., pp. 25-26. Also see Bash&, Al-Adab, p. 98. 

N Gibb, Studies, p. 26. 

33 ‘Aziz B. 'Atiyya, Crusade, Commerce and Culture (Bloomington : Indiana University, 
1962), p. 133. 

33 Hamilton A. R. Gibb, Arabic Literature (Oxford : Clarendon, 1903), p. 128. 

34 Abū "l-Qasim “Alf b. 'Aeükir, Türikh Madinat Dimashg (Damascus : al-Majma* 
al-‘Iimf al-“Arabi, 1951), p. 30. Also see Ahmad A. Badawi, Al-Hayit al-Adabiyya fi 
‘Agr al-Hurab al-Salibiyya fi Migr wa ‘l-Sham (Cairo: Nahdat Migr, 1952), p. 538. 

95 A.L. Tibüwi, “Jerusalem: Ite Place In Islam and Arab History,” The Arab 
World, XIV (1967), 14. 
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those cities already under Muslim rule." *€ A number of works were 
written and taught in the Damascus and Aqsa mosques after the 
recovery of Jerusalem by Salah al-Din, 37 and even in the mosque 
of Acre shortly before its recovery by Salah al-Din in 1187. ** All of 
‘these works extolled the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. These writings 
revived the cult of the Holy Land which was developed at first by 
the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan in opposition to his 
rival ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr in Mecca. 3° The fad&'l and the 
ziyürüt genres focused the attention of the jihad movement, under 
Nar al-Din and Salah al-Din, on Jerusalem. 

From the brief account of the main cultural activities in Syria and 
Egypt under the Zangids and Salah al-Din, it is evident that the 
spirit of defeatism which had overshadowed the various aspects of 
life, following the successful invasion of the Muslim lands by the 
Crusaders in 1099, was soon wiped out by a new spirit, i.e., stronger 
commitment to religious and cultural ideals and enthusiasm for the 
jihad. Between 1144 and 1187 this religious and cultural awakening 
affected the writings of almost all litterateurs, whose role in 
propagating the jihad and its ideals was akin to the role of the mass 
media in wartime nowadays. The jihad and related themes became 
the focus of the khufab (Friday sermons), as well as the sermons 
delivered on the battlefront, and of the artistic prose, mystic hymns 
and poetry in general. 

The poets belonged primarily to two categories: (a) the court 
poets and (b) the mystic/ascetic poets. Of these, only the former 
will be dealt with here. From among the outstanding court poets, 
mention should be made of Ibn al-Qaysar&ni and Ibn Munir al- 
Tar&bulsi, the panegyrists of ‘Imad al-Din and Nir al-Din Zangi; 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, the chief secretary and panegyrist of Nir 
al-Din and Salah al-Din; Abū al-Fadl al-Jilyani; and al-Qadi al- 
Fadil, the wazir of Salah al-Din. Al-Qadi al-Fadil not only rallied 
the largest number of poets around Salah al-Din but even guided 
the poetry for the cause of the jihad. 4 


35 ‘Atiyya, Orusade, p. 183. 

a? 'TIbüwt, 4.W., XIV (1967), 14. 

38 Emanuel Sivan, “The Beginnings of the Fada’il al-Quds Literature," Israel 
Oriental Studies, I (1971), 264. 

39 Charles D. Mathews, “A Muslim Iconoclast (Ibn Taymiyya) on the merits of 
Jerusalem and Palestine," Journal of the American Oriental Society, LVI (1930), 1. 

40 Muhammad K. Husayn, Dirdsdt fi "l.S fi ‘Aor al-AyyGbigyin (Cairo: Där 
al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 1957), p. 98. 
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Some of these poets belonged to the influential secretarial class, 
kuttab al-insha’. Their poetry thus tended to be patron-guided and 
didactic, aiming at moral exhortation and propagation of the plans 
and policies of their employers. At the same time, however, some 
of these poets, such as Ibn al-Qaysaràni, Ibn Munir al-Tarübulsi, 
and al-Qadi al-Fadil, were refugees themselves, with strong personal 
attachment to their native lands that were lost to the Crusaders. 
Their poetry thus gave genuine expression to the sense of loss and 
hence was the more persuasive. The inshà' style, on the other hand, 
with its formalism and artificiality by and large left its mark on 
their poetry. This latter aspect is best manifested in the poetry of 
‘Imad al-Din al-Igfash&ni and al-Q&di al-Fadil. These poets utilized 
the panegyric (qastda) as a vehicle for reflecting on and guiding the 
jihad, using, however, much of the rhetorical devices and ornaments 
of style of their insha’. 

Some of them occasionally followed the pattern of the classical 
qasida, but as a general rule they dropped the amatory prelude, 
replacing it with a rhetorical introduction related to the particular 
heroic occasion for which the poem was composed. Thus, within the 
qasida, several themes related to the jihad were incorporated. We 
will confine our attention to two : Islam and Jerusalem. 

A general characteristic. of the twelfth-century panegyric is the 
prevalence of the theme of Islam. This is natural since the heroic 
actions, as depicted in the poetry, were undertaken for the defense 
of the faith : 


And religion after being almost wiped out, has become a power 
while atheism haa been destroyed [now]. € 


The Islamic spirit is often present and does much for the action. 
For example, the Muslims fight for the liberation of their usurped 
territory and to recover their sacred shrines. 


You have recovered for Islam its lost one [Jerusalem], when 
misfortune became its guardian. 4 


41 These verses were said by Ibn al-Qaysarün! celebrating the victory of ‘Imid 
al-Din Zangi against the Crusaders at Bürfn in northern Syria in 1139. See Abū Shama, 
Kitab al-Rawdatayn, I, 88. 

43 These verses are addressed by Ibn al-Sa‘iti to Salih al-Din, celebrating the 
latter's recapturing of Jerusalem in 1187. See Bashi, Al-Adab, p. 434. 
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Within the same framework, the struggle between the forces of 
Islam and the Crusades is presented as a struggle between right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood : 


The Dalal [Christianity] has been forsaken, its courtyards have 
become desolate, but the Hudá [Islam] has become exalted and 
ite features radiated. 43 


Since the jihad is for the defense of Islam, the heroic actions are 
seen within the framework of religious commitment. The poets look 
back to the Prophet as the embodiment of heroic virtue, and the 
heroes of Islam, namely, ‘Imad al-Din, Nir al-Din, and Salah al-Din, 
are praised inasmuch as they approach this ideal. The victories 
against the Crusaders become reenactments of the victories of the 
Prophet against the infidels. The heroes are aided in their struggle 
by & supernatural power : 


And the host of angels have supplied you with regiments that 
are POEM by other i pun at 


For him iio tis the DN angas iri an army 
What land is there which his horses would not tread ? 4 


These are allusions to similar ideas that had circulated in the early 
battles of the Prophet Muhammad against his enemies. Álso magnified 
are the deeds of the heroes, whose strength lies in the superiority 
which God granted them. Within the same context, the inferiority of 
the enemies of Islam is stressed in order to lower their image. They 
are depicted as cowards, treacherous, and, above all, atheists. 


In their wickedness, the Franks are like the people of ‘Ad and 
here Hd has come back to them. 48 


43 These verses introduce a poem by Ibn Munir al-Tar&bulsi celebrating a victory 
of Nir al-Din Zangi at the fortress of Harim, against the Crusaders of Syria in 1149. 
See Abi Shima, Kitab al- Rawdatayn, I, 156. 

44 Theee verses were said by Ibn al-Qaysarünt to ‘Imad al-Din Zangi on recapturing 
Edessa from the Crusaders in 1144. See Abi Shima, Küäb al-Rawdatayn, I, 99. Also 
see Bashi, Al-Adab, p. 436. 

45 These verses are addressed by Ibn al-Qsysarünl to ‘Im&d al-Din Zangi celebrating 
the recapturing of Edessa in 1144. See Abii Shima, Kitab al-Rawdgatayn, I, 98. 

45 Abi Shima, Kiidb al-Rawjatayn, I, 145-146. In this verse the poet, ale 


Qaysar&nt, compares the Crusaders to the people of ‘Ad, and Nir al-Din Sethe 
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Inform the leaders of polytheism to hand over their territories. 
For surely, those will be his [Nir al-Din]. 47 

The image of Islam, as portrayed in the poetry, changed greatly 
after the fall of Edessa. It was depicted as having revived its power 
and having gained the upper hand over its enemies, the Crusaders. 

With the renewed power of Islam resulting from the consecutive 
successes referred to above, the concept of the jihad, as perceived 
by the poets, also changed. The early call for the arrest of the 
Crusaders’ expansion and the defense of Islam took a new turn, and 
new focuses for the jihad were brought to the forefront. Following 
the recovery of Edessa, the poets Ibn al-Qaysarani and Ibn al-Tarabulsi, 
for example, immediately reminded ‘Imad al-Din Zangi that the next 
targets should be Jerusalem, the Sahu (Syro-Palestinian coast), Gaza, 
Hebron, and Nablus, 48 all of which became the focus of the Muslim 
struggle against the Crusaders. The fact that these cities were brought 
to the attention of the people, whether on the poets’ own initiative 
or on behalf of their patrons, is significant. It is important to note 
that the poets were playing an active role, not only as spokesmen 
but as a pressure group. (This feeling is more strongly felt during the 
rule of Salah al-Din.) As mentioned earlier, the jihad under Nir 
al-Din became associated with two objectives: (a) the overthrow of 
the Fatimid Caliphate and the unification of the Islamic faith as the 
main step toward the final stage of the jihad, aimed at exterminating 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem; and (b) the recovery of Jerusalem, 
which was also Salah al-Din’s major aim. 

In the second half of the twelfth century, Jerusalem earns the 
highest place in the call for the jihad as a rallying focus and occupies 
a significant place in the qagida as a subtheme of Islam. 

The eazliest allusion to Jerusalem as a religious focus for the jihad 
—the second theme we intend to discuss—is found in the poetry of 
Ibn al-Qaysaràni : 


messenger Hid. Both are mentioned in the Qur’an. Hüd was commanded by God to 
guide his people ‘Ad to the true path of religion, but they rejected their messenger's 
mission, and thus were punished. "And there was sent following after them in this 
world a curse, and upon the Day of Resurrection. Surely ‘Ad disbelieved in their 
Lord: So away with ‘Ad the people of Hüd." 8. 11:60. 

47 Mahmiid Ibrahim, Sada al-Ghaew al-Salibi fi Shir Ibn al-Qaysardni (‘Amman : 
al-Aqgi, 1971), p. 162. 

48 See Abü Shima, Kitab al-Rawdatayn, Y, 154; Bashi, Al-Adab, p. 425, and 
Ibrahim, Sada al-Ghazu, p. 145. 
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If the conquest of al-Ruhà is a sea, then Jerusalem and the coast 
would be its shore, 

Have they [Jerusalem and the coast] not known, what the other 
country [Edessa] knew, that those dwelling in it will soon 
depart ? 49 


This allusion followed the recovery of Edessa by ‘Imad al-Din 
Zangi, which itself was considered one of the greatest achievements 
of the century. Here the capture of Edessa is compared with a gathering 
storm, implying the rising power of Islam, which will reinforce itself 
until it finally sweeps over the shores of the Sahil and Jerusalem. 
Furthermore, it will overrun the Crusaders and drive them back to 
where they came from “or exterminate them." The images of the 
sea and the storm, implying the destruction of the enemy and the 
purification of the land, are common in this period. 

Ibn Munir al-Tarabulsi, a contemporary of Ibn al-Qaysarani, also 
refers to Jerusalem in similar terms. Gradually, Jerusalem became a 
permanent feature of the panegyrics of Ibn al-Qaysarani and Ibn 
Munir al-Tarábulsi. New subthemes, like the Aqsa Mosque, related 
to the theme of Jerusalem, were also introduced. 


Rise to the Aqgi Mosque with a large army that will fulfill your 
ultimate desires, for Jerusalem is surely waiting. 

And allow your waves [army] to purify its coast, for you are an 
ocean whose waves are uproarious. 5o 


Ibn al-Tarábulsi, in his call for the recovery of Jerusalem, adds 
Hebron and Gazza (Ghaezat Hashim). 9 

Ibn al-Qaysarani and Ibn al-Tar&bulst, being from the Syro- 
Palestinian coast, persistently associate the recovery of Jerusalem 
with that of the Sahil. Their poetry not only represents an effort 
to propagate the policy of their patrons, ‘Imad al-Din and Nir al-Din 


49 Seo Abii Shima, Kitab al-Rawdatayn, I, 127, 154, 187, 196. Also Boe Ibrahim, 
Sadà al-Ghazu, pp. 112, 145, and Jamal al-Din b. Wasil, Afufarrij al-Kurüb fi Akhbar 
Bani Ayyi (Cairo : Bar al-Qalam, 1953), II, 41, 178. 

50 Abt Shama, Kitdb al-Rawdgatayn, I, 164. Also see Ibr&htm, Sada al-Ghasu, p. 145. 
These verses were addressed by Ibn al-Qaysarinf to Nir al-Di Zangf in 1149, 
celebrating a victory against the Crusaders, 

51 Bee Abii Shima, Kitáb al-Rawdatayn, I, 190. The Muslims associate Gara with 
Hüshim b. ‘Abd Mandf, the great-grandfather of the Prophet Muhammad, who is 
believed to be buried in Gaza. See H. S. Karmi, “How Holy is Palestine to the Muslims ?,” 
Islamic Quarterly, XIV (1970), 85. 
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Zangi, but also reflects their own aspirations, as it meant the recovery 
of their homelands. Again, these aspirations might not have been 
revived if it were not for the achievements of ‘Imad al-Din and Nür 
al-Din Zangi. Another subtheme introduced in connection with 
Jerusalem and the Ags& Mosque, namely, the miràj,59* will be 
discussed later. 

In the poetry of Ibn al-Qaysaráni and Ibn al-Tarábulsi one can 
see a deliberate use of the symbol of Jerusalem and a persistent call 
for the recovery of Jerusalem, depicted as one of the major spiritual 
centers of Islam, having the two sacred shrines, the Aqsa Mosque 
and the Dome of the Rock. 

The magnified place of Jerusalem in Islam appears not only in 
the poetry in Syria, which had become the center of the jihad, but 
also in Egypt. As a matter of fact, the earliest call for a coordinated 
Egyptian and Syrian military campaign against the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem for the liberation of Jerusalem came from the Egyptian 
wazir Tala" b. Ruzzik. Ibn Ruzzik envisioned the natural disasters 
that had befallen the Muslims, particularly the earthquakes in Syria 
in 548/1103, as being & punishment inflicted by God upon his people 
for abandoning their Holy, rather, the Holiest place, Jerusalem. 


This [referring to the natural disasters] is because Islam has lost 
Jerusalem, center of the revelation before the descending of the 
Apostle of God [the Prophet Muhammad], for it is the Mahjaj 
and the Mahjüb. 53 

Pigs and wine have dwelt in its midst and the Cross has competed 
with the Bell in it. If Christ sees it, he would not tolerate such 
a deed which they [the Crusaders] have attributed to him. 54 


Ibn Ruzzik brings to attention the long historical religious tradition 
of Jerusalem, i.e., relating Islam to the Biblical tradition, thus being 


-considered a part of Islam. By so doing, he dissociates Jesus from 


the Crusaders. Being & wazir, he was certainly conveying his official 
policy on the question of jihad. However, this aspect of Ibn Ruzzik’s 
policy and his aspirations have been overlooked by many of his 


52 Abi Shama, Kitéb al-Rawdatayn, I, 187. IbrüáhIm, Sada al-Ghazu, pp. 125, 145. 

53 Tho mahjilj means here the center of the pilgrimage, during the Umayyads, while 
the mahjib refers to heavenly Jerusalem. 

54 'Talà'i' Ibn Rurzik, Diwan Tala’s‘ Ibn Ruzzik (Al-Najaf: al-Maktaba al-Ahliyya, 
1964), p. 68. Also see Abii Shima, Kitab al-Rawdatayn, I, 267. 
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contemporary historians, perhaps because he was a Shi‘ite and 
because he represented the Fatimid Caliphate which was unpopular 
in the world of Sunnism at a time of Sunnite revival. 

The theme of Jerusalem occupies a rather prominent place in the 
poetry of ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahàni and Abū al-Fadl al-Jilyani. In 
almost every panegyrio submitted to Salah al-Din, the poets remind 
him of the necessity of recovering Jerusalem : 


Advance and conquer Jerusalem. Shed in it so much blood that 

will purify it. 

Liberate that country [Jerusalem and Palestine] from atheism, 

and God will redeem you on the day of Judgment. 

Purify the Aqsa Mosque and its courtyard from atheism, 

defilement and from the Crosses. *5 

Examples referring to Jerusalem are too numerous to mention 

here. However, it is important to note that the call for the recovery 
of Jerusalem becomes more intensified in ‘Imad al-Din’s poetry 
between the years D7D-582/1179-1186, the years in which Salah 
al-Din was involved in his military campaigns against the Zangids 
in Northern Syris and Mosul. This intensification in the use of the 
theme is significant since we know the nature of the relationship 
between “Imad al-Din and Salih al-Din. ‘Imad al-Din was not just 
a secretary; he was Salah al-Din’s personal adviser and closest 
associate. 5* Salah al-Din's lengthy war against the Zangids was seen 
by ‘Imad al-Din as a diversion from an ideal cause—the jihad. His 
use of the Jerusalem theme was intended to exert pressure on Salah 
al-Din to wage a real jihad against the enemy of the faith. We find 
a similar attitude toward the use of the Jerusalem theme in the 
personal correspondence of the wazir al-Qàdi al-Fadil with Salah 
al-Din. 5? Both al-Qàdi al-Fadil and ‘Imad al-Din worked very 
closely together, and it is quite possible that they might have pressured 
Salah al-Din in order to divert his attention from his local wars. 


55 Basha, Al-Adab, p. 426, and Ibn Wail, Mufarrij, IL, 57; Badawi, Al-Hayat, 
pp. 420, 421. 

56 Bee Gibb, Studses, p. 93; Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz, Saladin (Albany : New York 
University, 1972), p. 2. 

57 See ‘Abd al-Eahmün al-Maqdisl Abii Shima, Recueil] des Historiens dea Oroisades, 
Historiens Orientaux, V, 279-280. 
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Almost every poem composed during these years referred to Jerusalem 
in one way or the other, calling for its liberation. 58 

Apart from being the focus of all Muslim efforts to have physical 
control of the city, whether for economic and/or political reasons, 
Jerusalem is also mentioned as a heavenly city and therefore the 
more desirable. It was in the heavenly Jerusalem that the Prophet 
Muhammad led the prayer for the earlier prophets, the Jsrd’, 5? thus 
establishing the universality of Islam. (It also implies that the Prophet 
shall inherit all the blessings of the previous Prophets, including the 
Holy land.) * This indeed enhanced the status of the earthly 
Jerusalem. The mi‘raj, the Prophet’s nocturnal trip which carried 
him to Jerusalem and hence to the seventh heaven where he experienced 
the Supreme delight of the Beatific Vision, *! inspired mystic poetry. 
“Tt is regarded as a symbol of the rise of the soul from the bonds 
of sensuality to the heights of mystic knowledge.” * Ibn al-Farid, 
the famous twelfth-century mystic poet, composed some hymns on 
spiritual Jerusalem *? which were sung in the mystic gatherings 
(dhikr) and which have persisted throughout Islamic history, until 
the twentieth century. Tàhà Husayn indicates that in his early days 
the sufis used to sing Ibn al-Farid’s poetry in their dhikr. 84 

Further, Jerusalem, the heavenly city, is seen to play a future 
role in the history of mankind. It is referred to by the Prophet as 
“the land of the Resurrection and the place of assembly for the Final 
Judgment,” ard al-mahshar wa 'l-manshar. 


The Sham [Syria] has been recovered and the Quds [Jerusalem], 
the congregation place on the day of judgment has been purified. *5 


The place of Jerusalem in twelfth-century Arabic literature and 
Muslim thought, its evocative and emotional associations, physical 
and spiritual, are best expressed in the Friday sermon of the qàd* 


58 Beo Ibn Waail, Mufarrij, LI, 30, 57, 145; Ibn ' Asükir, Tarik Madinat, Introduction. 
Also see Bashi, Al-Adab, 426; and Badawi, 4l-Hayitt, pp. 422, 423. Abii Shima, Recueil, 
V, 337. 

59 J. Horovitz, “Mi‘radj,” ED, IO, 506. Also see Tibawi, A.W., XIV (1907), 9. 

€ Horovitz, EI1, IO, 500. Also see Karmi, I.Q., XIV (1970), 67. 

si Tibüwl, 4.W., XIV (1967), 9. 

6 Horovitz, EI!, IO, 600-507. 

63 Taha Husayn, Al-Ayydm (Cairo : Dar al-Ma'ürif, 1962), pp. 91-02. 

94 Ibid, 

*5 Ibn Waail, Mufarrij, IT, 233. 
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Muhyi al-Din b. al-Zaki, celebrating the recovery of Jerusalem from 
the Crusaders by Salah al-Din : 


It [Jerusalem] was the dwelling place of your father Abraham; 
the spot from which your blessed Prophet Muhammad mounted 
to heaven; the gibla towards which you turned to pray at the 
commencement of Islam, the abode of the Prophets; the place 
visited by the saints; the cemetery of the Apostles; the spot 
where the divine revelation descended and the orders and 
prohibitions were sent down; it is the country where mankind 
will be assembled for judgment; the ground where the resurrection 
will take place.... It is the mosque wherein the Apostle of God 
offered up his prayer and saluted the angels. ** 


We should keep in mind that the whole literature which gave 
Jerusalem a new significance in the eyes of all Muslims and which 
synthesized pre-Islamic Palestinian and Islamic themes was greatly 
provoked by both the Crusades and the jihad, and it served both. 
As Walid Khalidi puts it, “like a magnet, Jerusalem attracted every 
romantic legend and tradition and became the pivot of popular 
religious consciousness.” 5? The twelfth century gave Jerusalem a 
permanent position in Arabic poetry and literature, a permanency 
tested in the appeal of twelfth-century motifs to twentieth-century 
poets. 
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' 85 Ibn Khallikin, Wafasit, tr. de Slane, TI, 636-687. 
8? Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (Beirut: Khayy&}, 1965), 
Introduction. 


MAZALIM AND DAR AL-ADL 
UNDER THE EARLY MAMLUKS 


It hardly needs repeating that the Islamic law, the Shari'a, virtually 
from the period of its formulation, had limited effect and application, 
especially in the commercial, criminal, and administrative fields. 
Reasons of state were often allowed to override legal principles in 
the appointment of judges and other religious officials, even in the 
law of personal status when high government officials, civil or 
military, were involved. Some important spheres of social and 
political activities were inadequately covered by the Shari'&. It 
suffered from practical weaknesses, such as the rigid rules of procedure, 
Constitutional theory was on the whole developed to sanction existing 
practices rather than to reform. 1 

Among the various remedies adopted to circumvent, supplement, 
or adapt the Shari'a was the creation of a secular ‘royal’ jurisdiction, 
the magálim, which in the sixth/twelfth century was housed in a new 
institution, the dar al‘adl, palace of justice. This article discusses 
these two institutions, their mutual relationship, their separate and 
common ramifieations in government practices and attitudes, and 
their legal aspects. Although the first section deals briefly with the 
theory of mazalim, my main concern is with its practice in the first 
century of Mamluk rule, i.e., roughly, 1250-1350. 


I. THEORY or MAzALIM 


The word mazálsm (plural of maglima), literally, “things unjustly 
taken,” “wrongful exactions,” derives from the root z-l-m, expressing 
injustice, overstepping the bounds. Applied to the particular institution 
with which we are dealing it has the sense of a forum for complaints 
against injustices committed by the strong against the weak. The 
mazélim jurisdiction, according to the medieval sources, can be 
traced back to the Umayyad caliphs and perhaps further. ? It may 
derive from Sassanian models.» But the examples of early practice 


1 Müwardís Al-Adkim al-Sulfiniyya (Cairo: Matba‘at al-sa'üda, 1298 A.H.) is 
an important exception to this. 

3 E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation. judiciaire en pays d'Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1960), pp. 612-515; M&wardl, 4 küm, p. 65. 

3 J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic law (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1964), p. 51. 
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given suggest that in the Arab-Islamic context it was mostly a case 
of the ruler exercising his absolute authority. 

It has been established, above all by Schacht, that the early 
development of the Shari'a was partly the result of such exercise of 
discretion on the part of rulers and governors. * So it would appear 
rather artificial to consider a distinction between fShari'a and mazalim 
in the early formative period. It seems much more likely that a 
judicial institution with the characteristics of the magálim appeared 
at some time during the first or second century of Abbasid rule. At 
that time the Sharia had attained a more detailed and concrete 
form, and it was therefore possible to conceive of an alternative or 
supplementary judicial institution distinct from that of the Shari‘a 
and its gddts. Furthermore, if the form of the mazülim was based 
on Sassanian models, this is only to be expected if we accept that 
the jurisdiction appeared at a time when so many other Sassanian 
institutions were deliberately being adapted to the needs of the 
Islamic society and state. 

Fully developed discussion of the institution of maràlim is known 
to us only from the middle of the fifth/eleventh century with 
Mawardi’s Al-Ahkám al-Suljansyya. Written to support the caliph's 
struggle against his Buyid viziers, the Ahkdm is the work of a jurist 
attempting to bring the constitution of the state back to caliphal 
rule. * One chapter of the work deals with mazgülim. * 

It is clear that Màwardi is writing on the background of an already 
existing institution to which he attributes a venerable history 
stretching back to the Prophet on the one hand and to the Sassanian 
monarchy on the other. 7 The basic aim of the institution is expressed 
in the first sentence: “Supervision of the magálim means bringing 
litigants to a settlement by fear and restraining them from conflict 
by awe.” 


4 J. Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Presa, 1967), Part IIT, Chapter 1. 

5 H. A. R. Gibb, ‘‘Al-Mawardi’s Theory of the Caliphate,” in Studies on the 
Civilization of Islam, ed. 8. J. Shaw and W. E. Polk (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), 
pp. 161-164. 

6 Mawardi, Ahkäm, pp. 64-82; for a paraphrase of the whole chapter see H. F. Ame- 
droz, “The maz&lim Jurisdiction in the Akham Sultaniyya of Mawardi,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1911, pp. 653-655. The work of the same title by Müwardi's 
contemporary Abt Ya'là b. al-Farrà' (Cairo: Mugtaf& al-B&bi al-Halab!, 1966) has a 
virtually identical section on mardlim (pp. 73-90); the relationship between these 
two works is one which has not yet been olarified, of. D. P. Little, “A New Look at 
AL Abkim al-Suljaniyya,” M.W., LXIV (1974), 1-15. 

7 Miwardl, Ahkam, pp. 64-66. 
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Ideally the head of the community should hear cases personally, 
but normally he appoints a supervisor, ndz$r. Because of the nature 
of the institution, the nazir must combine in himself the authority of 
an administrator and the confidence of a qüdi. The only men with 
such powers are heirs apparent (walt al-‘ahd), plenipotentiary viziers 
(wazīr al-tafwid), and provincial governors. The appointment of a 
man of lower standing automatically restricts the authority of the 
magülim to the enforcement of decisions within the Shari‘a, i.e., to 
supplementing the deficient powers of a qadi. The court is constituted 
by the n&gir with various classes of assisting personnel, guards, legal 
advisors, scribes, and witnesses, meeting in regular, publicized and 
open sessions. * The nàgir may appoint an individual or a council 
(majlts) to give him advice or to investigate, arbitrate and even to 
pass judgment on his behalf. ° 

Properly constituted, the mazülim court has jurisdiction and 
powers ranging far beyond those of a qüdi's court. On the question 
of law to be applied, Mawardi attempts to keep the magàlim more 
or less within the bounds of the Shari‘a, but he ignores it on questions 
of procedure. While the court normally must wait for an individual to 
raise a case before it can act, in cases involving misuse of public 
authority it can take the initiative to investigate. The mazalim is 
distinguished from the qàdi's court by its much more liberal access 
to and use of evidence. The court may subpoena and investigate 
witnesses and evidence independently of the parties to the case. 
Detailed rules are given concerning the court’s use of written 
documents, a form of evidence not recognized by the Shari‘a. 1° 
The role of the oath is of minor importance as compared to the 
Shari‘a, and in this as well as in other aspects the mazalim is 
essentially a secular jurisdiction. 

As in so many other areas of Islamic culture the theory of mazalim, 
having reached a developed stage, froze. Later writers on the subject 
are mostly dependent on Mawardi's presentation. Nearly three 
centuries after Mawardi, in the period with which we are concerned, 
Nuwayri gives what is basically a summary of Mawardi, often in 
Mawardi’s own words. One interesting addition is the identification 
of the supervision (nagar) of magülim with the deputyship (ntyaba) 


8 Ibid., pp. 66 f. 
9 Ibid., pp. 80-82. 
10 Ibid., pp. 07-71. 
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of the dar al-‘adl, the latter institution having appeared in the 
intervening period. 1: 

Maqrizi writing a century further on has little new to add. His 
definition of mazgálim together with the subsequent description of 
the qualifications needed by its supervisor are taken word for word 
from Mawardi. 12 The same is true of parts of his following discussion, 
although Maqrizi does omit some seotions and adds examples and 
remarks based on the Egyptian experience. 

Some of the sources of the late eighth/fourteenth and early 
ninth/fifteenth centuries contain summaries of the role of mazalim. 
In the chronicles they usual appear when the writer wishes to 
show that a sultan or governor is in control The summary seems 
to be of a symbolic nature rather than a description of actual events. 
Thus Ibn Kathir describes how in 680/1281 Sultan Qala'ün sat in 
the där al-‘adl, “judged and gave the wronged redress against 
wrongs.” 1 Ibn Taghri Birdi states that in 072/1274 Sultan Baybars 
supervised a session in the dar al-‘adl: “He judged among the 
people, looked into the community’s affairs, gave the wronged 
redress, supported rights, and favoured the weak against the strong.” 14 
In 699/1299 the Mongol Qàzàn Khan, a Muslim, asked the Damascenes 
to surrender to him and “informed them that he loved justice, the 
well-being of the community, giving redress against wrongs,” eto. 15 
Qalqashandi's definition of mazàlim is similar: “It is an important 
matter in which the wronged is given redress against wrongs, the 
truthful is protected from the liar, the weak is helped against the 
strong, and the laws of justice (gawümin al-‘adl) are kept in force 
throughout the realm.” :* A similar expression also appears in the 
more theoretical work of Ibn Jamà&' a." Practice, however, differed 
from theory. 


u Nuwayri, Niháyat al-arab fi fundn al-adab (Cairo: Dar al-kutub al-migriyya, 
1923-1955), VI, 265-290. 

12 Magrizl, Al-mavd'tz wa'l-itibär bi-dAikr al-kMjag wa'l-athar (Cairo: Büllq, 
1270 A.H.), TI, 207. 

13 Ibn Kathir, Al-bidäya wa’l-nihdya (Beirut : Maktabat al-ma'&rif, 1966), XIII, 294. 

14 Ibn Taghri Birdt, Ai-sujüm al-răħira fi mulüb Migr wa'l-Qüdra (Cairo: Dar 
al-kutub al-migriyya, 1020-1950), VII, 163. 

15 [bid., VIII, 125. 

16 Qalgashand!, Şub% al-o‘shd (Cairo: Dar al-kutub alkhadtwiyya, 1913-1919), 
VI, 204. 

17 Ibn Jamé&‘a, “Tahrir al-abkàm fi tadbir ahl al-islàm," Zslamica, VI (1934), 361. 
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As regards the process of administration set in motion by the 
presentation of a petition, we are fortunate in having comparatively 
detailed material Both the handbooks and the chronicles give 
accounts of the process, that of Qalqashandi being one of the most 
detailed. 18 According to him the petitions (rug'a, pl. riga@, or gissa, 
pl qígag) were presented (rufi‘at) in writing by the plaintiff. Since 
he might be one of the common people and therefore probably 
illiterate, some official—it is not specified which—was expeoted to 
help formulate the petition correctly. Depending on its nature and 
importance the petition was passed on to the appropriate officer. Tt 
could be presented to the sultan in the public session in the dar al-‘adl, 
where it would be read aloud by the katib al-sirr (private secretary), 
or on the other days, when the sultan would deal with it in writing. 
Normally, the k&tib al-sirr decided whether a petition should go to 
the sultan. Àn alternative channel to the sultan was through the 
gáhib diwün al-insha’ (head of department of despatches) who also 
decided whether a petition should go to the sultan or whether he 
should make a decision himself. Often a viceroy (al-na’sb al-kafil 
as opposed to nd’sb al-ghayba, the governor acting temporarily in - 
the sultan’s absence) held the powers of the sultan to deal with 
petitions, in which case the same basic procedure applied. Finally, 
a petition could be presented to the army commander (atabtk al- 
‘asaktr) if the sultan was a minor. The authority to whom the matter 
finally was transferred was then responsible for having it investigated. 
When a decision was reached, it was communicated, through the 
military official called the dawādär if the sultan was responsible, to 
the diwün al-insha’ where it was recorded. After registration with 
the appropriate departments of the government, a decree containing 
the decision was handed over to the petitioner. 1° 

In general, Maqrizi supports Qalqashandi’s description, but adds 
more detail on the procedure involved if the petition was dealt with 


18 Qalqashand!, Subh, VI, 204-208; this is to great extent quoted from a Fatimid 
work, Ibn al-Sayrafi’s Qnn diwān al-rasa’tl, as transmitted and amended by Abi 
Fadl b. al-Sfri’s TadAkira, a work which has been lost; of. S. M. Stern, “Petitions 
from the Mamlük period," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XXIX. 
(1966), 242, n. 32. The Fatimid origins of the procedure are discussed in 8. M. Stern, 
“Three Petitions of the Fatimid period,” Oriens, XV (1962), 172-209. 

19 Qalqashandi goes into more detail in vols. IX-XI where he discusses the methods 
and style of writing and recording petitions and deoisions. 
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in the dar al-'adl. Once the petition had been read out by the katib 
al-sirr or his secretaries (kuttāãb al-dast) it was referred to the 
appropriate authority, to the gadis if it was a religious matter, or 
to the head of the relevant department. If the petition related to 
military matters, including tg{d‘at (“fiefs”), it was read aloud by the 
nazir al-jaysh (army administrator) and if necessary referred back to 
him through the Aajib (chamberlain) for investigation. The sultan 
was, of course, free to deal with a case personally if he so wished. 20 

The chronicles confirm that this procedure was generally followed, 31 
but also hint at exceptions which suggest that this was customary 
rather than a strictly legal requirement. So we read about a governor 
rather than katib al-sirr reading petitions. * More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that surviving documents of the period, as described 
by S.M. Stern, confirm virtually every detail of the procedure 
outlined by Qalqashandi. The documents consist to a great extent 
of decrees granted in response to petitions; in some cases, the decree 
has been written on the verso of the petition. They show both the 
form and the style of petitions and decrees and, with the various 
signatures and the registration marks of the recording departments, 
illustrate in detail the process described above. ** 

À survey of some of the main sources shows that the procedures 
of presentation, investigation, and decision did not always follow the 
customary pattern. As we have seen, a petition was usually presented 
through the katib al-sirr, but at the public sessions of the dar al-'adl 
it appears to have been possible to present the petition personally. 24 
Probably in such cases the katib al-sirr or one of the kuttáb al-dast 
still did the actual reading of the petition. In the case of a petition 
against the oppression of a high official, other means were necessary to 
get the sultan's ear. When the victims of al-Nashw, Sultan al-Nàgir 
Muhammad’s nazir al-kháss (administrator of royal property), sought 


2 Maqrizi, KMfat, 1I, 209. 

2 Ibn Taghri BirdI, Nujam, IX, 113; Maqrizi, Aleulak li-ma' rifat duwal al-muluk 
(Cairo: Dür al-kutub al-migriyya, 1034 cont.), p. 386, also p. 108, where the kuttāb 
al-dast are called muscaggi‘tin. 

33 Maqriz!, Sulük, II, 182; Suyiti, Huen al-muhádara fs akhbdr Migr wa'l-Qahira 
(Cairo: Matba‘at al-mawsti‘&t, 1321 A.E), II, 92, says that petitions were presented 
by the Adjibs and dawüdürs. 

33 For this in detail see S. M. Stern, “Petitions from the Ayyubid period," B.8.0.4.8., 
XXVII (1904), 1-82, and idem, “Petitions from the Mamlük perlod," B.8.0.4.8., XXIX 
(1966), 233-276. 
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to complain fo the sultan, they did so through the far from official 
channel of the sultan’s wife, Umm Anük. 25 

The freedom of the mazülim system from the rigid rules of evidence 
and procedure of the Shari‘a was one of its strong points. The 
investigation procedure consequently shows great variations. In 
some cases it might be called “pseudo-Shari‘e,” as when Baybars 
accepted the oath of his Hanbali chief qadi that he was innocent 
of sedition. ** But in cases involving administration, especially of 
iqté‘at, documentary evidence was naturally required, ?" while in 
other cases violent methods seem to have been used to gather the 
necessary evidence. 38 One particularly common way of considering 
an important case was to refer it to a council in which the sultan 
was not necessarily a member. This was often done in disputes among 
government officials. 2° Finally, the magàlim authority could work 
for an amicable settlement between disputing parties and thus avoid 
rendering judgment. 39 

So far as the deciding authority is concerned, the sources have to be 
treated with some care. It is to be expected that when the chronicles 
report mazülim cases it is because the cases have attracted attention 
by their peculiarity or by the importance of the persons involved. 
Most of those I have come across were decided by the sultan and 
are certainly not representative of the vast majority of mazgalim 
cases. Sometimes a decision was made by the q&di, as when the 
ownership of a well was disputed by Sultan Baybars and one of his 
emirs. ?! However, usually the sultan delegated the daily supervision 
of magülim, a practice which was nearly as old as the institution 
itself. 32 Various officials could be appointed to this responsibility, 
including the vizier and once under Baybars the atabik. 33 Sometimes 
the viceroy was given plenipotentiary powers with the mazalim 
specifically included. #4 


35 Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujüm, IX, 116. 

28 Maqrizi, Suluk, I, 503. 

3? Magrizi, Khtjat, IT, 205. 

38 Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujüm, TX, 113. 

?9 E.g., Ibn Kathir, Bidáya, XIV, 165 È; Maqrizi, Sulak, II, 449. 

39 Ibn Kathir, Bidáya, XIV, 75 f.; Ibn Khaldün, Al-mugaddima, transl. F. Rosen- 
thal, The Mugaddimah: An Introduction to History (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1958), I, 456. 

31 Ibn Kathir, Biddya, XIII, 284; Suyüti, Husn, IL, 74. 

38 Maqrizt, Khéjaf, IL, 207; M&wardl, Adkim, p. 65; Qalqashandi, Subh, IIT, 491 f. 

33 Qalqashandi, Subh, X, 243-247, 317, 325-337, 393; Magrizi, Sulük, I, 649; Ibn 
Taghri Birdi, Nujüm, IX, 291 f. 

34 Magrist, Khs{a}, IL, 208; Ibn Taghri BirdI, Nujtim, VIII, 98. 
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During the early Mamluk period the post of na’sb dar al-'adi came 
into general use; this is clearly the same as nàágir dar al-‘adl and 
presumably identical with al-nagr fi al-mazülim, a title which by 
this time is only infrequently used. Among the obituaries we regularly 
read of the death of a na’ib dar al-'adl. *s These men often held other 
posts as well: one was a mosque preacher; another was sent by 
Baybars on a mission to the Hijaz. ** Two sources suggest that there 
was no firm custom in this matter. At the beginning of his account 
for the year 724 A.H. (from Dec. 30, A.D. 1323) Ibn Kathir gives 
an apparently full list of the main officials of Damascus, but there 
is no mention of na’ib där al-'adl or al-nüzir fi al-maz&lim. 3? Does 
this mean that he was only & minor official or was there none at the 
time? Maqrizi states that in 638/1240 the Ayyubid sultan al-Salih 
Ayyüb appointed several nà'ibs for the dar al-‘adl, among them two 
sháhtds (notaries), a number of lawyers, & qádi, and one man who 
was head of the descendants of the Prophet, military gadi, and 
teacher at the Nasiriyya madrasa, and that this practice became 
normal in Egypt.3? I have not come across any later report of a 
plurality of nà'ibs, and of what significance, if any, is the fact that 
in this case they were all members of the religious class ? 


III. Mazim Law 


While information on the administration of mazalim is relatively 
easy to find, the question of the law administered is confused. A 
conclusion often reached as to the nature of this jurisdietion is that 
it is comparable to equity in English law. Magalim does appear to 
have similar origins, namely, an appeal to sovereign prerogative 
avoiding the rigid and inadequate Common Law or, in our case, 
Shari'a. It is also sometimes mistakenly assumed that the mazülim 
court dealt specifically with torts. Such assumptions are not justified 
on the basis of the evidence I have seen. The marálim retained its 
essential character of being the sultan’s sovereign prerogative justice, 
sometimes interfering in administrative practices, sometimes in the 


35 E.g., Maqrizi, Suldk, II, 13, 85; Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujüm, VII, 217; Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalāni, Al-durar al-kdmina ft a'yān aLmwW'a al-thdmina (Hyderabad: Da’irat 
al-ma‘&rif al-‘uthmantyya, 1848-1860 A.H.), III, 53. 

95 MaqrizI, Sulitk, I, 544; Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujüm, VIII, 140. 

9? Ibn Kathir, Bidáya, XIV, 111. 

38 Maqrizi, Sulük, I, 306 f. There was not at this time a dir al-‘adl in Cairo; sessions 
were held in one of the madrasas. 
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various systems of law prevalent in the land. Thus, the extent and 
form of the mazélim jurisdiction remained dependent on the personal 
whims of whichever man happened to be sultan. 

Let us first consider the various systems of law which could 
conceivably come before the magàlim. The Shari‘a is naturally the 
first candidate, and it was with the relationship between mazalim 
and Shari'a that the theorists from Mawardi onward were primarily 
concerned. There are a few reports of cases where the Shari‘a 
clearly was involved. Thus in 712/1812 a certain Ibn Zahra al- 
Maghribi was sent to jail in Damascus for showing disrespect for 
the Qur’an; four years later a dispute between the Hanbalis and 
the Shafi‘is over their doctrines of faith was brought up in Damascus; 
in 741/1341 a man was sentenced to death for blasphemy. 3° In the 
last of these cases the decision was made by the Maliki qàdi; in the 
other two cases it is not specified whether the qüdis were involved. 

Wagf cases often came before the magalim when powerful officials 
were involved, probably because the qàdis' courts were powerless 
in such instances. But generally these cases show the Shari‘a being 
disregarded. One of the great emirs, ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Afram 
al-Kabir, made a waqf in favor of his sons during the first reign 
of al-Nasir Muhammad; the ‘ulama’ complained but were overruled. 40 
Unfortunately, the reasons for the complaint are not specified. In 
another case, Sayf al-Din al-S&marri had created a waqf out of 
property bought twenty years previously from the daughter of the 
Ayyubid al-Ashraf Mtisé. Sultan Qala'ün's governor of Egypt desired 
the property and obtained a judgment that the princess had not 
been of sound mind, and therefore legally incapable, when she had 
sold the property. The original sale was therefore annulled and al- 
Samarri was forced to pay over the yield of the waqf amounting to 
200,000 dirhams. As soon as that had been done, the governor and 
his co-conspirators had the princess certified as having regained her 
sanity and bought the property from her at their price. € 

Other cases involve the validity of sales, * and usurpation of 
property by Baybars—a matter which was corrected a few years 
later by his son and successor, Sultan al-Sa‘id Berke Khan. 4* 


39 Ibn Kathir, Bidáya, XIV, 66, 75, 189 f. 
40 Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujüm, VIII, 81. 

4. Ibn Kathir, Biddya, XIII, 310. 

42 Ibid., XIV, 61 f. 

43 Ibid., XIII, 268, 280; Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujàm, VIL, 246 f., 265. 
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Most difficult to ascertain is the continued existence of various 
forms of customary law, ‘urf. There is much evidence of its existence 
in the twentieth century (evidence in social anthropological studies), 
and there is no reason to think that it did not exist in the 
eighth/fourteenth century. Goldziher has a tantalizing reference to 
a tenth/sixteenth-century Hebrew source which states that '"urf 
was applied by those courts that were independent of the organs 
handling canonical law..." 44 Ibn Jamá'a writes that among the 
duties of the market inspector (muhtasib) was checking the weights 
and measures according to local custom (al-‘urf al-ma'lüf baladih). + 
"Urf was also recognized as having effect in some areas of the 
Shari‘a, 4 but it remains to be seen to what extent it duplicated 
the Shari‘a and whether it was applied or interfered with by the 
mazàülim or any of the several other jurisdictions of Mamluk Egypt. 
There is also the problem of discovering the actual content of the 
various systems of customary law which may have existed at this 
period. 

The third system of law with which the mazgàlim jurisdiction 
might become involved was styésa. This is the prerogative of the 
head of stete— whether caliph or sultan—to set aside the Shari'a, 
to supplement it, and to influence its interpretation and application. 
Siy&sa is therefore closely connected to magàlim; in fact, Tyan calls 
it the restraining aspect of mazgàlim. 4? It was to be expected that 
the jurists should attempt to restriot the ruler's prerogative by 
devising a siysa shar‘tyya, rules for when a qàdi may permissibly 
follow the ruler’s instructions and details of what kind of instructions 
the ruler may legally issue. The siyāsa shar‘iyya was the jurists’ 
admission that the Shari‘a was not applicable in its entirety due to 
the deplorable decline in the conditions of the community of Islam 
since the time of the Prophet and his Companions. Siyasa also bears 
certain comparisons with the more orthodox minor roots of the law, 
tsttsldh and sstshsdn. 48 But it retains the air of being a rather 
theoretical concept, while true siyàsa appears to be in practice the 
ruler's unlimited prerogative of exercising discretionary justice. As 


*4 T. Goldziher, Die Zihiriten—thr Lehrsystem und thre Geschichte (Leipzig: Otto 
Bohulze, 1884), p. 205. 

45 Ibn Jamé‘a, “Tahrir,” Islamica, VI (1934), 371. 

46 Schacht, Introduction, pp. 62, 186. 

47 Tyan, Histoire, p. 446; of. Schacht, Introduction, p. 54. 

48 Schacht, Introduction, pp. 60 £; E. Tyan, “Méthodologie et sources du droit en 
Islam,” St. Isl., X (1969), 101 ff. 
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such, it came under continual attack from encyclopaedists and 
historians of a religious bent, especially so during the Mamluk period 
when it was identified with the Yasa of the Mongols. 

The locus classicus of the role of the Yasa is Maqrizi’s discussion 
of the relationship between magàlim, Yasa, and the post of hajib. 4° 
Previously in his discussion of mazālim Maqrizi stated that “since 
the days of the Mamluks in Egypt and Syria al-nagar ft al-mazalim 
has been known as the s$yása jurisdiction." 50 He goes on to state 
that there are two kinds of siy&sa. One is just ('àdsla) and is known 
as the siyésa shar‘iyya; the word in this case derives from the 
Arabic verb sása meaning to guide, to conduct, and thence to rule. 
The other kind is unjust (7alma) and has been declared forbidden 
(harám) by the Sharra; the word is here a corruption of the word 
Yasa. This second form of siyasa is a Satanic concept. The Yasa was 
created by Chingiz Khan and first entered Egypt with the many 
Mongol prisoners taken at the battle of ‘Ayn Jalüt. *: Maqrizi describes 
many of the rules of the Yasa, some of them in direct contradiction 
to the Shari‘a. The hajib (originally chamberlain) was set up by the 
Mamluks to judge amongst themselves according to the Yasa, as 
well as in matters concerning government departments and iqt&'àt. 
His jurisdiction was gradually extended and from 753/1352 included 
Shari‘a matters too. 

Elements of this account find support in other sources. Qalqashandi 
confirms that the hajib was occupied with mazalim, 5: and Ibn 
Taghri Birdi tells of a hajib judging in a dispute over iqta‘at. ** He 
also supports the thesis that the role of hajib changed from the 
traditional one of chamberlain to military and administrative judge 
under the first Mamluks, specifically Baybars.5* But in another 
context Maqrizi himself gives evidence of the hajib acting as military 
judge as early as 639/1241. 55 

The evidence of Maqrizi even if taken at face value, does not 
justify the sweeping conclusions drawn by Poliak to the effect that 
the Mamluk state was at times little more than an autonomous 
province under one or other of the Mongol khans and that the Mamluk 


49 Maqrizi, Khijaf, II, 219-222. 

50 Tbid., 207. 

51 Cf. Nuwayri, Niháya, VI, 268. 

51 Qalgashandi, Subh, IV, 185; V, 450. 
88 Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujam; VIII, 221. 
54 Ibid., VII, 185 f. 

55 Maqrizi, Sulük, I, 309. 
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state was organized on Mongol lines. 5* Unfortunately for our know- 
ledge of the Yasa, it has not been preserved, and Maqrizi’s description 
of it is the account which is most self-confident. Recently, however, 
it has been opened to serious question by David Ayalon. 5” He 
argues convincingly that Maqrizi himself never saw a copy of the 
Yasa, and that his alleged informant did not know the Mongol 
language or Uighur characters; no evidence exists of the Yasa in 
other languages or characters. Ayalon shows that Maqrizi's source is 
"Umari's Masalsk al-Absür and that he in turn drew drom Juwayni 
who, a8 the source also for Mirkhond and Bar Hebraeus, is our unique 
source on the Yasa. But in copying, Maqrizi has transformed what 
his source describes as customs into positive commands and prohibitions 
of the Yasa, and in doing so he has selected those Mongol customs that 
were most obnoxious to Islam. 58 His purpose in thus twisting his 
source was to attack the growing jurisdiction of the hajib and the 
declining effectiveness of the Sharia under the Mamluks. So we 
have no certain way of judging to what extent the Yasa was applied 
by the mazálim. All that can be done is to present a survey of actual 
cases reported and then see if they lead to any conclusions. 

The majority of cases I have located deal with some form of 
maladministration or abuse of power. Foremost among them during 
this early Mamluk period are two, the first during the reign of 
Baybars. The sultan had shown special favor to his shaykh, al- 
Khudr b. Abii Bakr b. Müs&, who abused his position. The sources 
are rather vague about what he did, although Ibn Kathir mentions 
that the shaykh was inordinately partial to women. He was finally 
brought to trial in 671/1273 and only avoided execution by prophesying 
that the sultan would die within a few weeks of his own death. 5° 
The second case took place during the last years of the third reign 
of al-Nasir Muhammad. The nàzir al-khigs, Sharaf al-Din ‘Abd al- 


č N. Polak, “Le caractère colonial de l'état mamelouk dans ses rapporte aveo la 
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Wahháb al-Nashw, was for several years a dominant figure in the 
government and used his power for his own ends. On at least one 
occasion petitions were brought to the sultan over al-Nashw’s 
nepotism, usurpation of property, and enforcement of trading 
contracts favorable to himself. He finally lost the sultan’s confidence 
in 740/1339 and died under torture. *e 

A group of cases appears in connection with al-Nàgir's cadastral 
survey (rawk) of 715/1315. In itself the survey was at least in part a 
response to complaints about uneven distribution of iqtá'àt. 9t It 
was common practice for the holders of iqtá'&t and their agents to 
extract more than was their due from the peasants. This practice 
was abolished, as well as many others, though there is reason to 
doubt the effectiveness of the move. 83 

Several other cases are reported. In reaction to complaints, Baybars 
restored land which the army department (diwän al-jaysh) had 
usurped under al-Mu'izz Aybak ® and set a time limit to the peasants’ 
corvée-style labor on diwani land. ** Al-Nasir dismissed a chief qàdi 
because he had failed to control his sons’ misuse of powers. 95 

The mazélim sessions held in dar al-‘adl were also opportunities 
for government officials to settle matters amongst themselves. Bome- 
times such disputes were solved by reorganization or new appointments. 
Baybars’ innovation of appointing four chief gadis was ostensibly 
the result of a mazalim case involving disputed inheritance. ** There 
are several cases of a sultan or governor reconsidering an appointment 
when faced with petitions from other officials. *? Also as the result 
of a petition Baybars lowered the fee paid by the farmers of the 
Cairo mint. 5$ 

The majority of petitions coming before the mazalim, whether in 
or outside the dar al-‘adl, were probably the rather everyday matters 
which form a large part of the surviving documentary material. 99 
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In the chronicles there are only reports of a few such cases, involving 
questions such as ownership of a well, testaments unwitnessed 
because of military campaign conditions, 7! guardianship of military 
orphans’ property, "* and permission to repair a church. 7 

A case mentioned by Maqrizi opens up the interesting question of 
conflicts between various jurisdictions, in this case between the hajib 
and the qàdi. 74 Some Persian merchants had bought goods in Egypt 
but failed to pay. The Hanafi chief qüdi had them imprisoned as a 
punishment but thus securely prevented them from paying. The 
Egyptian creditors presented a mazalim petition to the sultan who 
handed the case over to the hajib. He released the Persians and 
forced them to pay their debts. Maqrizi concludes that the q&di was 
from that time prohibited from dealing with merchants and cases of 
debt and that the hajib’s right to judge on whatever he wished was 
thereby established. Poliak says that this case further extended the 
influence of the Yasa jn Egypt. 75 

In view of Ayalon’s studies, both conclusions appear to be 
exaggerated, but other sources do indicate that the qadi’s jurisdiction 
in matters of trade was declining. In a treaty with Aragon in 
692/1292 it was agreed that disputes over goods arising in Egypt 
between Egyptians and Aragonese were subject to the Shari‘a. 7° In 
833/1430 a similar treaty was signed according to which similar 
disputes could be settled by the Aragonese consul or by the Egyptian 
authorities—the Shari‘a is not specified—according to the choice of 
the parties to the dispute. 77 This is, of course, also a reflection on 
the changing balance of power in the Mediterranean. 

Quite apart from the question of jurisdiction, however, the Persian 
merchants’ case, together with other evidence cited earlier, suggests 
that the mazálim was more than just another court. It retained the 
character of a sovereign discretionary jurisdiction and was therefore 
free to take on whatever cases it chose, and in its judgment was 
free to use any of the systems of law available or to use none of them. 
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If the sultan so decided the mazalim could even become an instrument 
of administrative oppression. 


IV. DAR AL-ADL 


The dar al-adl has been mentioned above as the place where 
mazalim petitions were presented publicly to the sultan. The first 
dar al-adl was built for that purpose by Nür al-Din Mahmiid b. 
Zangi in the middle of the sixth/twelfth century in Damascus. 78 A 
few decades later, in 585/1189, the Ayyubid al-Zahir Ghiyath al-Din 
built one in Aleppo “for his public sessions.” 7° But in Egypt the 
construction of a dar al-‘adl took place much later; under sultan 
al-Mu'izz Aybak sessions were being held in the Salihiyya madrasa. 80 
The first dar al-‘adl in Cairo, beneath the Citadel, was built in 
661/1263 at the initiative of Baybars; it was put into use the 
following year. *! The building was demolished in 722/1322, but had 
ceased to function under Qal&'ün, who had moved the dar al-‘adl 
to a new īwān (throne room) inside the Citadel. 82 The iwan is 
subsequently called dar al-‘adl more often than it is called iwan. 
In 715/1315 Sultan al-Nasr completed the building of a new iwan 
on the same site, still housing the dar al-‘adl. 5? There are passing 
references to the existence of a dar al-‘adl in the provinces in 
Alexandria, #4 Homs, 55 and al-Karak. 9 

In Damascus the original dar al-adl was replaced during the 
seventh/thirteenth century by the ddr al-sa'üda, the governor's 
official residence and administrative center. *? A new dar al-'adl was 
incorporated in the där asl-sa'áda. Many sources do not distinguish 
between the two terms and consistently use dar al-sa'áda when 
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mazalim cases were involved. 88 Ibn Kathir, a Damascene, constantly 
confuses the terms, using both indiscriminately when discussing 
mazgàlim, 8° but on one occasion he talks explicitly of “the där al-‘adl 
in the dar al-saʻäda.” % 

Arising out of the sultan’s magàlim sessions a complex ceremonial 
developed, the details of which throw some light on Mamluk 
government, the role of the various officials, and the role of justice. 
Public mazélim sessions were held regularly on certain days of the 
week, usually every Monday and Thursday except in Ramadan. ®t 
In connection with these sessions a large procession (mawktb) was 
held when the sultan or governor showed himself to the people. * 
Permission or invitation to join the sultan in the mawkib appears 
to have been a sign of favor. ** Gradually the mawkib came to be 
carried out for its own sake, and in 789/1387 Sultan Barqüq 
completed the process by holding mazalim sessions in the sultan's 
tsfabl (“stable”) while the mawkib to the iwān continued separately 
as an outer symbol of the sultanate. ** 

In the där al-'adl there was a customary arrangement of officials 
in a circle according to rank. At first—Maqrizi says before al-Nagir— 
the four chief qàdis sat on the right of the sultan in the order Shafi‘, 
Hanafi, Maliki, Hanbali, followed by the treasurer and the muhtasib, 
On the left was the vizier, if he was a civilian, followed by the katib 
al-sirr. In front of the sultan were nazir al-jaysh and the kuttab al- 
dast, and behind him in two rows stood the palace officials and 
military officers, including the governor and the vizier, if he was 
a military man. Later the arrangement changed slightly when the 
Hanafi and Hanbali chief qadis moved to the sultan’s left side, while 
the three military qàdis and perhaps the mujfits were placed between 
the Maliki chief qàdi and the treasurer on the right side. 5 The 
arrangement could be different in the provinces. In Aleppo, for 
example, the governor had on his left side the chief and military 


88 Magrizi, Sulük, T, 540, 870; IL, 212; Ibn Shaddad, Aʻläg, 1I, i, 88. 
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99 Ibid., XIV, 180 £ 

91 Qalqashandi, Pubs, IV, 44; Maqriel, KMjaj, Il, 207 £; Ibn al-Shibna, Durr, 
p. 258; Suyü, Husn, I, 92. 

9* Qalgashandt, Subh, IV, 232. 
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qàdis, muftis, and viziers in that order. Below him and to the right 
were kütib al-sirr followed by nazir al-jaysh and the kuttàb al-dast. 
In front of the sultan were the hajibs and military officials. °° 

Variations in this were made according to individual rank and the 
sultan's favor. At an early stage the katib al-sirr was not usually 
present but sent kuttaéb aldast to represent him. °? In 711/1311, 
when Ibn Jamé‘a became chief qàdi of Egypt, his predecessor 
retained the post of military qàdi but was given a seat above the 
Hanbali chief qàdi. ** The qàdis' true standing is belied by their 
high position in this arrangement. Making a general observation Ibn 
Khaldün says: "Their standing merely reflects an affectation of 
respect for their position in the royal councils, where it is desired to 
make a show of reverence for the religious ranks.” °° In Aleppo the 
qàdis were present in the sessions only for the few religious cases. 
As soon as they had been dealt with, the katib al-sirr escorted the 
qadis out and the session continued without them. This was also the 
general practice in the Thursday session in Cairo under al-Nàgir 
Muhammad. 1% 

The dar al-‘adl gradually acquired a strong symbolic association 
with government as a whole, partly because it ceased at an early 
stage to have its own building, partly because of the public sessions 
and the accompanying mawkib, but also in other ways. It became 
the place where succession was recognized and allegiance given. This 
was where al-Nàsir in 740/1340 set aside the deceased caliph al- 
Mustakfi’s nomination of one of his sons, al-Hakim, as successor in 
favor of another son, al-Wathig. 1 When Sultan al-Sa‘id abdicated 
in favor of his younger brother Salamish and the latter was given 
allegiance, it happened in the där al-‘adl. 1°? Appointments and 
distributions of robes of honor to officials often took place in dar 
al-‘adl, 193 

Decisions of state were often made in the dar al-‘ad] and sometimes 
administered from there. They might be comparatively simple matters 
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such as creating four chief qàdis, mentioned earlier, or giving 
instructions to the commander of a punitive expedition sent against 
Mecca in 731/1330. 104 They could also be more complex matters. 
Public subscription to finance resistance against the Mongol Qüzàn 
took place there in 700/1300. 10% A group of Jews declared their 
conversion to Islam in the dar al-'adl in Damascus the following 
year. °° Baybars sat in the dar al-‘adl when he ordered price controls 
and food distribution; these measures were also administered from 
there. ©? The poll-tax of the non-Muslim subjects was officially 
handed over there on at least one occasion. 99 Finally, Sultan al- 
Nagir distributed title deeds after the cadastral survey of 715/1315 
in his new iwan. 10° 

Ibn Kathir says that Baybars, when he took his place on the 
throne in Cairo’s Citadel in 658/1260, “ruled, created justice, 
separated, joined together, appointed, and dismissed (hakama wa- 
‘adala wa-gqaja‘a wa-wagala wa-walla wa-'azala)." 119 This formula is 
used once again, significantly without the last two words, when 
Baybars’ governor took control of Aleppo after defeating the Mongols 
in 659/1261. 1! This is just one more sign that the Islamic concept 
of government was not one of the separation of powers. The judicial 
power of the ruler was inseparable from his general executive power. 
Despite Islamic theory, one might even be justified in attributing to 
the ruler legislative power, for the Shari'a was applied in this world 
only on his sufferance and was supplemented and superseded on his 
authority. The growth of the mazàlim jurisdiction is in itself proof 
that in practical worldly affairs the ethical rule of God had been to 
a great extent put aside by the stronger and more effective worldly 
powers. 

But to go from there and treat the mazálim jurisdiction as a court 
or legal system with a definite form and constitution would be to 
impose an attitude derived from European, and in particular English, 
experience. True, the theorists led by Müwardi did attempt to delimit 
the bounds of megaálim and to regularize its form. But this was 
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essentially a move to bring it under the control of the sole truly 
systematic legal institution that Islam could allow, namely the 
Shari‘a. This survey of the evidence from the early Mamluk period 
suggests that the magàlim did not attain the institutional form that 
Mawardi hoped for or that Western scholarship has sought to find. 
There might have been a possibility of such a form developing when 
the dar al-‘adl was created for the mazalim, but the dar al-‘adl was 
soon expanded to become another symbol of total indivisible govern- 
ment, and the form and role of the mazalim again came to depend 
on the whim of the ruler. 


American University of Betrut JØRGEN B. NIELSEN 
Beirut, Lebanon 


A NOTE ON THE BEDOUIN IMAGE 
OF *ADL AS JUSTICE 


Writing on the term ‘adl in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, Emile 
Tyan presents it as a noun meaning "justice" and an adjective 
meaning “rectilinear and well-balanced” and states that the two 
meanings do not correspond exactly. Through contact with Bedouin 
culture, however, one encounters a number of indications that the 
two meanings not only correspond quite closely, but that the images 
“rectilinear and well-balanced” lie at the root of the term ‘adl as 
"justice." This seems natural when we consider that lez talionis may 
itself be a product of nomadio existence in the desert. As justice in 
its Islamic context, however, ‘adl, according to Tyan, has come to 
mean obeisance to the moral and religious laws of Islam, a meaning 
far-removed from the Bedouin principles of balance and compensation. 
It is therefore of interest to view the term ‘adl as it was perhaps 
perceived in the desert, before being adapted to Muslim legal 
terminology and divorced from its original context. 

The rectilinear image of justice appears in the jurisprudential 
terminology of several languages; in French we have the concept 
dro, and in English the idea of “right.” Often, too, the concept of 
injustice embodies the image of “something twisted,” as the French 
tort (from old French, tortus; cf. torture) and the English “wrong” 
(of. to wring). The Bedouin image of 'adl is also rectilinear, but 
specifically in the sense of flat, even or well-balanced. It corresponds, 
in this respect, to the underlying concept of the English word “law,” 
which stems from the old Teutonic root lag (to lie). Because the 
image is of “something lying flat," however, the contrary image of 
“twisted” is hardly applicable; instead, the Bedouins have conceived 
of wrong or injustice in the “tilting” or “inclining” action. The 
opposite of ‘adl, balanced, is thus mágsl, tilted. 

The imagery of balanced and tilted derives, in particular, from 
what the camel carries on its back: either large woolen saddlebags 
(khurj) that protrude on both sides of the saddle or the load itself. 
One Bedouin poet, for example, in praise of his she-camel’s saddle- 
bags, says : wa khurjha, fih ‘adl wa là mil (her saddlebags are straight 
not inclined). Ánother poet uses the second conjugation verb 'addal 
for “to straighten out" a camel’s load that is tilting: in mali al- 
ahmal, bs "ids ‘addaliahaé (when the loads tilt, I balance them with 
my hand). 
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The use of the word “to tilt” as meaning “to wrong, or be unjust" 
is heard in everyday Bedouin conversation. If a Bedouin wants to 
say that someone has done him wrong, he may express it as, “so- 
and-so has tilted (been unjust) in regard to me": fuldn mal ‘alay. 
This expression is also found in the Bedouin proverb, idhà malit 
'alayk ad-dinya, mil ‘a dhra‘ak (if the world leans on you [i.e., wrongs 
you], lean on your arm [i.e., resort to force]). In presenting an actual 
legal claim, a Bedouin may say, “so-and-so has tilted (been unjust) 
in regard to my right”: fulàn mal ‘ala hagg*. By the same token, 
a Bedouin may see his right, itself, as tilted or out of balance: 
haggi maysl. 

The use of saddlebag imagery for justice is clearly indicated in 
the wording of a poem that has enjoyed wide currency in the Bedouin 
world. In it the poet asks God to grant him the ten things that made 
life & success, one of which is “power wielded on horseback with 
which to balance the tilted right of a protégé” (one who has sought 
protection) : 

al-khamsth, ‘izwth min fawg al-amhar 

a'addsl bshà, law mal hagg at-tanid. 
Here we have the same verb, ‘addal, which was used to balance tilted 
camel loads (èn mals al-ahmal) presently employed to balance 
someone’s tilted rights. 

The use of saddlebag and camel-load imagery to make the concepts 
of justice and injustice palpable to the Bedouins is highly appropriate. 
All Bedouins understand that one cannot survive in the desert without 
a camel and that for a camel to be of service his load must be balanced 
and not tilted. This essentialness of the camel is closely paralleled by 
another sine qua non of existence in the desert: a Bedouin's need 
never to be remiss in the defense of his rights. These, basically defined, 
are: not to be killed, not to be maimed, not to have one’s honor 
maligned, and not to have one’s possessions taken. 

In the absence of law enforcement agencies in the desert to protect 
these rights, a Bedouin’s own reputation for relentlessness in the 
redress of wrongs committed against him is his primary guarantee 
of security. This reputation, in itself, serves as a deterrent to other 
members of & naturally contentious society, who are often tempted 
to violate each other’s rights in order to survive. If a Bedouin should 
once neglect to redress & wrong, however, whether slight or grave, 
he would lose this reputation and henceforth be considered easy prey. 
Then, like an unevenly loaded camel, he, too, could barely go on 
in the desert; “He would have no future,” Bedouins say. 

Thus, even a Bedouin who is in fact attempting to rectify a wrong 
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feels that his life, too, is “out of balance” so long as he has not yet 
succeeded. He fears lest ultimate failure be attributed to a lack of 
resolve. Only the actual redress of a wrong, through either retaliation. 
or retribution, will bring him relief. This is what constitutes the 
balancing of the load that enables his life in the desert to proceed. 
A Bedouin, who had to take vengeance for the murder of a son, 
captured this image of justice as 'adl in the concluding lines of a 
poem that he composed when, according to the legend, sitting in 
a mountain retreat, he watched his son's murderer being buried on 
the morrow of the night of revenge. The earlier lines of the poem 
relate some details of the act: how the avenger appeared disguised 
as a beggar, how he waited for the murderer (Salih) and killed him, 
and how a black slave helped him escape. At the end of the poem 
comes an expression of relief, for he has shed the burden of care: 
he has made a counterpoise (‘adtl) for his sideheavy saddlebag 
(-khurj sth-thigil). 
1. I was your guest before Salih came your way; 
Salih alighted at your camp just today. 
2. I sat without shame and ate unrestrained, 
And among dregs I was myself disdained. 
3. A reed of ‘awarwar my defense against mongrels 
With which I beat every hound that howls. 
4. But a dagger of the Ijbarah lay at my waist, 
You could hear it scraping within its case. 
5. I plunged it in twice, perhaps even thrice, 
Quickly ; I had no time on hand. 
6. I plunged it in twice, perhaps even thrice : 
Jets from a rain cloud for a droughty land. 
7. Thank God for the slave at the edge of the waste 
Diverting the dogs in an adverse direction. 
8. Morning found me hiding in a steep mountain crag ; 
Only wild beasts had ever repaired here before me. 
9. I retired encumbered but arose feeling light; 
My sideheavy saddlebag has now been put right. 3 


Tel Aviv University CnmwroN Barney 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


1 The complete story, as narrated to me by “Id Imfarrij of the Tarabin Hasablih 
tribe in Sinai, appears in both Arabio and English in Clinton Bailey, “The Narrative 
Context of the Bedouin Qasidah-Poem,” in Folklore Research Center Studies, IIT 
(Jerusalem, 1972), 67-105. 

3 Sawwayt lil-khurj uh-thigil ‘adil. 
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The Desert Bible. By Morris S. Seale. London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1974. 
ix plus 223 pp. £ 3.95. 


Dr. Seale’s book is subtitled Nomadic Tribal Culture and Old 
Testament Interpretation. The nomadic culture referred to is that 
of pre-Islamic Arabia, wherein the author finds parallels illuminative 
of much that is currently dark in the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
The effort to understand the Hebrew Scriptures by such recourse to 
nomadic or bedouin life is an old one, an approach that includes such 
figures as J. Pedersen, James A. Montgomery, and Sabatino Moscati 
among its practitioners. It is somewhat curious, even on that basis, 
to read the proclamation of "a new methodology” (Ch. I, title) for 
the study of the Old Testament and find that it involves such cross- 
cultural comparison as its basis. Seale notes (p. 4): “It is the central 
thesis of this book that the Hebrews began as a nomadic people; 
that their life and literature continued, long after they settled, to 
reflect their origins; and that the Old Testament can best be under- 
stood in the light of their nomadic tribal culture.” 

Let us compare the first chapter of Duncan Black Macdonald’s 
Hebrew Interary Genius (Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1933) 
wherein it is said: “The Hebrews, it has become plain, were simply 
an Arab clan which, under strange and unique guidance, entered 
Palestine and settled there. But they remained Arab, although they 
denounced the name. And their literature, throughout all their history 
and to this day, in its methods of production and in its recorded 
forms, is of Arab scheme and type” (p. 1). Now it is a curious fact 
that although Macdonald and Seale after him make use of the same 
approach to Hebrew literature, drawing on the same literary genres, 
and using in many cases the same figures from Arab history, Dr. Seale 
seems totally unaware of Macdonald’s contribution to the comparative 
study of the Old Testament. Of course the two works are aimed in 
slightly different directions: Macdonald’s is to aid in the literary 
enjoyment of the Old Testament, while Seale’s is to explicate and 
illuminate the Old Testament and to clarify some of the linguistic 
difficulties therein. But parallels between the two volumes are startling 
and striking. 

To mention but a few of the likenesses : compare the treatment of 
David as a Hebrew Robin Hood by Macdonald (Ch. V), with that of 
Seale (pp. 109-110), where David is likened to an earlier Arabian poet, 
‘Urwa ibn al-Ward, who “...so distinguished himself as a Robin 
Hood...." Further, both treat Ecclesiastes as representative of Hebrew 
philosophy, although the interpretations diverge. Both are insistent 
on the use of Arabic parallels in illustrating Hebrew literature and life. 

In drawing these similarities between the two works, it is not 
suggested that there is conscious dependence by the one on the other. 
Both writers have been involved with the study of Islam and the 
Old Testament for the bulk of their scholarly careers, and it would 
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appear not more than natural that the use of parallels would occur 
independently. It is, however, difficult to understand the lack of 
reference to Macdonald’s work by Seale, more particularly since 
Dr. Seale did work at The Hartford Seminary Foundation, as earlier 
did Macdonald, and Seale also used, approvingly, Macdonald’s 
ais is of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional 

in his own study, Muslim Theology (London: Luzac and 
cae Ltd., 1964). 

The use of parallels, apparent or actual, in the interpretation of 
any work, whether cultural or literary, is fraught with dangers. 
Despite varying opinions, it has yet to be conclusively demonstrated 
that Arab life, however ancient, can be used to illustrate that of the 
Hebrews, George E. Mendenhall, writing in The Tenth Generation 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973), states 
(pp. 4-5): “Method begins, then, with the critical examination of 
widely held assumptions; it is this that has induced me to reject 
many of these assumptions as untenable., Frequently, they are 
modern word labels that lent themselves to the biblical materials 
in the nineteenth century when the “Bedouin mirage’ seemed to 
explain everything important about the puzzling aspects of biblical 
history. It was assumed then that the early Israelite tribes were 
nomads in the process of sedentarization, but now it seems most 
improbable that the Bedouin type of nomadism even existed in the 
Late Bronze Age. The gap between the Bedouin culture and the 
ancient realities of life is now usually glossed over by the term 
‘seminomad,’ which is not subject to any cultural analysis or 
description.” In view of Mendenhall’s rather strict censure of the 
“Bedouin mirage," it is increasingly difficult to accept without 
demonstration of validity the use of such parallels in explaining or 
interpreting the Biblical text. 

Further, as Roland de Vaux remarks in Ancient Israel: Its Infe 
and Inststuttons, “Even in the comparatively small area of the Middle 
East, there have always been different types of nomads, and what 
is true of one type is not necessarily true of another...” (p. 4). Both 
Drs. Macdonald and Seale have overlooked this principle in their 
Oy sealer of early Arab life to that in the Hebrew Bible. To refer 

brew culture to that of early Arab nomads without also comparing 
the life of surrounding peoples seems to overlook nearer possibilities 
for the sake of retaining cultural or national purity; but can life 
develop in so clean a manner? Dr. Seale’s repudiation of many of 
the proposed solutions to textual problems offered by Albright and 
Dahood seems to stem from such a desire to see the Hebrews as in a 
cultural vacuum, hermetically sealed off from peoples near at hand, 
and connected closely only to those far away. 

In the end, acceptance of cultural parallels becomes a matter of 
careful choice based on innumerable facts and factors. Seeming 
similarities will always exist to trap the unwary; and while some of 
the traps will prove to be correct, enough remain to call into question 
such a wholesale acceptance as that advocated by Dr. Seale’s book. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation J. JzgMArN BODINE 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Sense of Unity : The Sufi Tradition in Persian Architecture, By Nader 
Ardalan and Laleh Bakhtiar. Chicago: University of Chicago Presa, 1973. xviii 
plus 151 pp. (12-8/8" x 12-3/8”). 


The study of the history of architecture in the context of its 
relations to philosophic traditions is an established genre in Western 
scholarship; Erwin Panofsky’s studies of later medieval architecture 
in the context of Scholastic thought, and Rudolf Wittkower’s inter- 
pretations of Renaissance architectural monuments in the age of 
Humanism have both become classics of the genre. In the present 
volume, Nader Ardalan, a prominent Iranian architect with strong 
traditionalist leanings, and Laleh Bakhtiar, a student of the relation- 
ships between Iranian traditional architecture and modern techniques, 
have attempted to place the rich and varied Persian architectural 
tradition in the context of mystical Sufi thought so prominent a 
part of Islam in Persia. They have done so in a volume full of exciting 
graphics and photographs, whose very size and shape, a foot square, 
reflect the book’s basic thesis while perhaps symbolically fitting a 
conventional bookshelf rather poorly. 

The book is organized conceptually; half the text deals with the 
morphology of basic architectural concepts—space, shape, surface, 
color, and matter—as they appear in Sufi thought. A second section 
relates traditional Persian architectural forms to the basic concepts, 
while a third concerns itself with the realization of these concepts not 
only in the elements of buildings, but in the arrangement of buildings 
into streets, bazaars, planned complexes, and cities themselves. 

The traditionalist bias of the authors, not without its exponents 
in Western scholarship, is coupled in The Sense of Untty with an 
idealist philosophical position. The approach posits the interpretation 
of buildings and complexes of buildings from an essentially meta- 
physical point of view, upon the relationship between Sufi culture 
and symbolism and the natural environment. The relationship 
between symbol, form, and perception is summarized by Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr in his introduction: Rejecting the rationalist thesis 
that symbols are derived by man as tools of his own making in order 
to put forth ideas, Nasr states that "symbolic forms, which are 
sensible aspects of the metaphysical reality of things, exist whether 
or not man is aware of them—‘man does not create symbols, he is 
transformed by them.’” The quite obvious problem which this 
philosophical approach may create for the reader or reviewer is that, 
whether or not a prisoner of one’s own tradition, the radical 
philosophical basis of the entire work may put the reader in the 
position of a fascinated bystander, viewing but not directly 
participating in the intell process forming the thesis of the book. 

Since it would be foolhardy for a reviewer to take up the 
rationalist-idealist arguments which he at the root of an assessment 
of the erhodoløgical periisse of The Sense of Unsty, one must look 
rather to the book’s substance to make any meaningful judgments. 
Internally, on its own terms, the work is well-constructed. The 
graphics, especially the plans of building-complexes, are extraordinary, 
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most notably the plan of the bazaars of Isfahan, which in its asym- 
metrical complexity demonstrates a series of tiny unities within 
multiplicity which belies the accompanying text. The readership has 
been carefully considered in the inclusion of a transliteration note 
and in the careful treatment of transliterated terms; there is a well- 
written glossary, the notes are a great aid to understanding the 
complexities of the text, and the photographic captions are similarly 
useful. The foreword by Seyyed Hossem Nasr, which is essential if 
the reader is indeed to derive a sense of unity from the volume, states 
the philosophical premises of the work in uncompromising terms. As 
& basic introduction to certain components of Sufi thought, the 
first major section of the book is somewhat amorphous within its 
conceptual headings, but the explanatory legends on the illustrations 
ie long way toward orienting the reader. The reader will find little 

iscussion of the evolution of style and structure as separate entities, 
dependent on the individual will of patrons, the individual innovations 
of unfortunately nameless architects, and the vagaries of political 
and economic history; the interest of the authors lies elsewhere. 
The text, in its consideration of fine-art and folk-art architecture, 
and of pre-Islamic and Islamic buildings, provides many insights into 
the unique aspects of the traditional Persian architecture and its 
relationship to royal foundations. 

The Sense of Untty appears at an opportune moment in the 
development of the study of Persian architecture. Recent studies 
dealing with the Islamic city, with patronage in the history of Persian 
architecture, and with the development of chronologies of buildings, 
are usefully counterpointed by Ardalan and Bakhtiar. The authors 
have presented in comprehensive scope and admirable format a view 
by Persian scholars of their own architectural tradition, with its own 
sets of priorities and its own internal complexities. It would seem 
that The Sense of Unity poses two challenges to the reader: first, 
the examination of its premises in a broader Islamic context, and 
second, an examination of the general orientation of Western 
scholarship toward the architectural tradition of another culture, 
with its differences both in style and form, and in the deeper realms 
of method, symbolism, and philosophical orientation. 


University of Massachusetts Warrer B. Denny 
Amherst, Mass. 


Sayyid Ahmad. A Study of the Religious Reform Movement of Sayyid Ahmad 
of R&’e Barell. By Muhammad Hedayetullah. Lahore : Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 
1970. xvi plus 180 pp. Bs. 15.00. 


This book sets out to prove that Sayyid Ahmad of Ra’e Bareli 
(1786-1831), sometimes referred to as Shahid, was not concerned 
either with 7shdd (in the sense of war or preparing for war) or with 
Muslim nationalism during the early phase of his mission, 1818-1821. 
His sole concern during this period appears to have been the 
decadent condition of Islam in India and his desire for reform. His 
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exclusive emphasis is on the Qur'àn and the Sunnah and a rejection 
of the eclectic, syncretistic, and heterodox tendencies of Sufism. 
It was only after 1821 that Sayyid Ahmad ceased his peripatetic 
preaching and turned to militancy and jthàd. 

In his zeal to refute and correct extant material by Pakistani and 
Indian Muslim nationalists who have ascribed nationalistic motives 
to the early part of Sayyid Ahmad’s life, the author has produced 
a work replete with repetitions and redundancies. One is left wondering 
whether the author will ever say anything new, and in the opinion 
of this reader, he in fact does not. All six chapters begin, continue, 
and end with the same theme. Furthermore, sources dismissed as 
unreliable because of nationalist bias are quoted elsewhere in the 
book as authoritative. The criteria for judging the accuracy or validity 
of any material appears to be its support of the author’s thesis. 

Mr. Hedayetullah’s primary reliance on al-Strat al-Mustagim 
(containing the early religious teachings of Sayyid Ahmad as reported 
by his disciple Mawlanà Muhammad Isma‘il, 1779-1831) limits his 
scope of investigation and turns his efforts to prove his thesis into 
mere “contentions” (his word). The reader is at a loss trying to find 
valid evidence as in the final analysis it is the argument of the silence 
of this source that is used as the ultimate proof. 

The author appears also to take it for granted that Sufis were not 
involved in matters of government or politics, rather that they were 
passive and concerned exclusively with spiritual matters. Thus there 
is a tendency throughout the work not only to make a distinction 
but in a sense to set up a polarity between the religious-mystical 
and the political-nationalist, ignormg the militant reforming Sufi 
orders throughout Islamic history. Furthermore, there is an incipient 
attempt to separate “religion” from “state,” a concept alien to Islam; 
for although the idea of nationalism might be a later development 
in the history of Islam, it has always been inherent in the Islamic 
umma’s understanding of itself as a community under God. 

It is unfortunate that in addition to the problems in content noted 
above, this work also suffers from certain rather obvious stylistic 
disadvantages. The book is often repetitious and contains much 
redundant material that detracts from the main theme. One suspects 
it might have served greater advantage for him to have condensed 
the contents of this volume into a more tightly structured and 
concise article, 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Wap: Z. HADDAD 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Khilafat Movement in India, 1919-1924. By A.O. Niemeijer. The Hague : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1972. viti plus 263 pp. 


This volume, the sixty-second in the series Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklsjk Inststuut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, is a detailed 
study of the Indian Khil&fat movement of the early 1920s. Other 
studies of the same Khilafat movement have been recently attempted 
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by Dr. K. K. Aziz and Dr. Gail Minault, of whioh the former has 
been published and the latter, a doctoral dissertation submitted to 
the University of Pennsylvania, is likely to be published shortly. 

Before the Kemalist abolition of it in 1924, the institution of the 
caliphate, which had come into existence at the death of Muhammad, 
had through the centuries experienced a number of transformations 
in role and significance, and its continuity had even been interrupted. 
In 1924 it came to an overdue end and the Muslim wmma settled 
down to a mutual coexistence of its units in nation states without 
the pretence of preserving as a symbol of ite unity a nominal and 
largely ‘mythical’ head of the community whom it called a caliph, 
but whose rule had ceased to be universal since the rise of the successor 
states of the Umayyads in Morocco and Spain, and whose role was 
largely symbolic since the fall of al-Mutawakkil in 861. 

But the Muslims of certain areas, especially of the areas in which 
they constituted a numerical minority, such as India, clung desperately 
to the myth of caliphate before its demise in 1924. During the years 
1919-1924 Indian Muslim pan-Islamism allied itself with Indian 
(predominantly Hindu) nationalism to salvage the concept of Khilafat. 
The work under review is & history of that struggle. 

Dr. Niemeijer deals with his subject matter in broad sweeps. He 
goes back to the interaction of pan-Islamism and nationalism in 
nineteenth-century India and examines the anatomy of the short- 
lived Hindu-Muslim entente. Chapters IV to VI are concerned with 
the Khilafat movement itself and examine its start, organization, 
action and crisis in the Indian as well as international context. The 
final chapter evaluates the movement. 

The author’s treatment of his subject is scholarly, and he has 
drawn upon large resources of British official records, published and 
unpublished, as well as on a large number of other published studies. 
There is no indication that he is also familiar with Urdu sources, 
many of which have been used by Dr. Minault in her thesis. But 
& work which has made such extensive use of the British documents 
is welcome in its own right. It is a valuable contribution to modern 
Indo-Muslim history. The style is clear but not distinguished. 


University of Toronto Aziz ÀHMAD 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


History of Medieval Deccan (1295-1724), Vol. | (Mainly Political and Military 
Aspects) Edited by H.E. Sherwani and P.M. Joshi. Hyderabad, Deocan : 
Published under the Authority of the Government of Andhara Pradesh, 1978. 
xvi plus 653 pp. Ra. 110. 


This monumental work is a distinguished successor to Ghulam 
Yazdani, Early History of the Deccan, and is the first large-scale 
history so far undertaken of the Muslim period in the Deccan. Of 
its two editors, Professor Sherwani is the doyen of the historiography 
of the Deccan, while Dr. Joshi is also a distinguished scholar. Besides 
the two eminent editors, its contributors include other well-known 
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scholars, including A. Mahdi Husain (an authority on the Tughluqs 
and a translator of Ibn Battüta), S. A. Q. Husaini, P. B. Desai, 
R. Subramanyam, Radhey Shyam, N. Ramesan and A. R. Kulkarni. 

Dr. Joshi's chapter on the historical geography of medieval Deccan 
is thought-provoking, though one may disagree with some of his 
conclusions. The Khalji and Tughluq rule in the Deccan is the subject 
of the second chapter. The next chapter, on the Sultanate of Ma‘bar, 
is especially valuable as very little information has so far been 
collected on it; this chapter constitutes the first comprehensive study 
in English of that tiny and ephemeral Sultanate. 

Hindu Kingdoms of the Deccan, contemporary of the Muslim 
dominions and in chronic conflict with them, are ably discussed 
in lengthy and well-written chapters on Vijyanagar, the Reddi 
principalities and the Marathas. The very informative chapter on 
the political history of the Bahmanids is followed by a short appendix 
on the economic and social conditions under them. There are 
illuminating chapters on the successor states of the Bahmanids, 
the Nizam Shahis, the ‘Adil Shahis and the Qutb Shahis with whose 
history that of the interlinked one of ‘Imad Shahis and Baridis has 
been telescoped. Khàndesh is, strictly speaking, Central India rather 
than Deccan; but its history has also been included in the volume. 
Finally, there is an illuminating chapter on the Mughal conquest 
of the Deccan written by Professor Kishori Sajun Lal, whose History 
of the Khaljts is still regarded as a classic. 

As the title indicates, this volume is essentially a political and 
military history of the medieval Deccan. The Muslim period in that 
area had much more than a military or political significance. It gave 
to Muslim India early masterpieces of Urdu literature in the southern 
dialects, contributed a great deal to the development and patronage 
of Indian music, evolved a new school of painting, and produced a 
pattern of Indo-Muslim culture somewhat different from that of the 
north Indian mainstream. Let us hope the rich cultural heritage of 
Muslim Deccan—and medieval Hindu Deccan—will be covered in the 
next volume by a brace of equally distinguished scholars. 


University of Toronto Aziz ÁHMAD 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


New French Imperialism, 1880-1910 : The Third Republic and Colonial 
Expansion. By James J. Cooke. Hamden, Conn. : Archon Books, 1978. 223 pp. 
$ 14.00. 


It is perhaps a comment on the historiography of French imperialism 
in the Anglo-Saxon world to note that the best general study of the 
subject available in the English language has been for over a decade 
the translation of Henri Brunschvig’s Myths and Realities of French 
Colontal Imperialism. A slim, perceptive, topically organized discussion 
of aspects of French colonial expansion, Brunschvig’s book was in 
effect a kind of research proposal and not a balanced historical 
treatment. Professor James Cooke’s book is therefore a useful addition 
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to the growing literature on French imperialism. Cooke is primarily 
interested in the domestic political background of French colonial 
expansion in the period 1880-1910. He focuses upon the interplay of 
political factions within the French colonial lobby and the diplomatic 
moves of France in the great power rivalries which preceeded World 
War I. 

Unfortunately, Cooke conducted his research before the Quai 
d'Orsay archives for the period were fully opened to scholars. He 
does not appear to have been as enterprising in seeking out additional 
sources as he might have been. (One looks in vain for references to 
the Terrier Mss., whioh contain the papers of the Comité de l'Afrique 
Frangaise, the principal French colonial pressure group.) Ás a result, 
the analysis does not penetrate very far into the internal workings 
of the French political system. The economie interests involved are 
seldom given serious consideration, and curious for a book which 
spends half its time on the Moroccan Question, there is no mention 
of the Compagnie marocaine, the principal instrument by which the 
French big banks sought to dominate the Moroccan economy. (On 
which see the work of Pierre Quillen, Les Emprunts Marocains, 
1902-1904 [Paris, 1971] and a series of articles published in French 
journals from 1965.) 

By concentrating his attention upon the rivalries among the major 
colonial figures, Eugène Etienne, Théophile Deleassé, and Gabriel 
Hanoteau, Professor Cooke has overemphasized both the role of 
personalities and of the colonial lobby in the working out of Moroccan 
policy. His fascination with Eugène Etienne, perhaps the most 
important expansionist in the Chamber of Deputies, has led him to 
exaggerate the influence of the man and to misunderstand his role 
in the process. (Cf. C. Andrew and A.S. Kanya-Forstner, “The 
French ‘Colonial Party’: Its composition, aims and influence, 
1885-1914,” The Historical Journal, XIV [1971]). 

Although the book claims to be about French colonial expansion 
in general, there is relatively little about French interests in Asia 
and no mention of the Comité de l'Asie Frangaise, the pressure group 
concerned with the Levant, Indo-China and the Pacific. This omission 
helps explain the judgment that the colonial group declines after 
1912, when Morocco becomes a French protectorate. While this is 
clearly true of Africa, it now seems likely that interests merely shifted 
to Asia and far from declining may actually have grown stronger 
in the immediate post-war period. 

Finally, as a guide to the diplomatio history of French colonial 
expansion, especially of the Moroccan Question, the book is unreliable. 
The interest of Spain in Morocco is not taken seriously, and the roles 
of both Britain and Germany do not appear to have been fully grasped. 
To attempt to discuss both the great power rivalries and the internal 
workings of French politics in the space of some 200 pages is probably 
far too ambitious an enterprise at the present state of the art. In 
summary, Cooke’s book makes a modest and useful contribution 
to the history of the French colonial lobby. Despite the defects noted 
above, it is a reasonably good general book on French imperialism, 
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and in the absence of anything better it may safely be recommended 
together with Brunschvig to beginning students. 


University of California Epuunp Burks, MI 
Santa Cruz, Cahf. 


The U.S.S.R. and the Middle East. Edited by Michael Confino and Shimon ` 
Shamir. New York : John Wiley and Sona, 1973. xxii plus 441 pp. $ 21.50. 


This book is the product of a conference on the Soviet Union and 
the Middle East held at Tel Aviv University under the auspices of 
the School of History. The conference was organized by the Shiloah 
Center for Middle Eastern and African Studies and the Russian and 
East European Research Center. Nineteen Israeli and seventeen 
European and American scholars, specialists in Middle Eastern and 
Soviet Studies, participated. The conference conducted seven sessions 
between December 26 and 30, 1971. 

The book is divided into two parts. In part one, “The Soviet 
Thrust,” participants analyze “the making of Soviet policy,” “the 
Soviet posture in the Middle East," “the Soviet Union, Israel and 
the Arab-Israeli conflict,” and ‘economic consideration,” mainly oil 
and the Persian Gulf. In part two, “trends in Middle Eastern politics,” 
“communism in Egypt and the Sudan,” and “communism in the 
Fertile Crescent” are discussed. 

It is tempting in a conference of this nature to exaggerate the 
Soviet penetration into the Middle East. Undoubtedly, the Soviets 
have established themselves as a Mediterranean power and exercise 
some influence in Syria and Iraq as well as among the Palestinians, 
but little elsewhere. Egypt has already ‘slipped’ to the right, and 
the Soviets have had no diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia. It is 
still premature to assess the impact of the Soviet-Libyan arms deal. 
The Soviets even face ‘dilemmas’ with regimes they consider friendly. 
These dilemmas are not unique to the Middle East but confront the 
Soviets in the Third World as a whole. Problems like nationalism, 
military dictatorships, and the nature of the social and economic 
problems of underdevelopment present ideological puzzles to Soviet 
leadership. Under Stalin, ideological considerations were subordinated 
to the purposes of the Russian State. While this appears to be the 
policy of the present regime, the debate over this issue goes on within 
the Soviet hierarchy. Superpower considerations and the split with 
China cast a dark shadow on Soviet dreams in the Middle East. 

The Soviet thrust may be explained in terms of strategic needs, 
economic opportunities or even ideological imperatives. The most 
important single reason that gave the Soviets their golden opportunity 
in the Middle East, i.e., the Arab-Israeli conflict, is glossed over by 
all participants. Only one writer, Professor Vatikiotis, underscores 
the connection by contending that solution to the conflict will deprive 
the U.8.8.R. of the raison d'être of its presence in the Middle East. 

The second part of the book deals with the communist parties in 
Egypt and the Sudan, Syria, Iraq, and Jordan. It consiste of reporte 
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culled mainly from the Arabic press by Israeli scholars. It is useful 
to those who have no access to the original sources and who would 
want a quick view of the strength and operations of communist 
parties in the Arab world. 

' Useful as this volume may be, its contents have been overtaken 
by events. Held in 1971, the conference could not take into account 
. Sadat's expulsion of the Russians from Egypt in 1972, the 1973 
October War and Henry Kissinger’s ‘shuttle diplomacy’ and his 
attempt to evict the Russians from the Middle East altogether. 
Critics of Kissinger’s diplomacy accuse him of ignoring the vital 
role that the Soviet Union can still play in the Middle East. The 
Soviet Union has now become a Mediterranean power with recognized 
interests in the Middle Hast. Furthermore, the intractability of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict will surely guarantee a place for the Soviet 
Union in that troubled area of the world. 

Like all edited or collected volumes, this book suffers from repetition 
and bulkiness. It is nonetheless a good book with a great deal of 
information and insight. Taking into consideration the place of the 
conference and the persuasion of the participants, a commendable 
degree of objectivity has been achieved. However, Israel is never 
faulted in any situation and the Arabs receive more than their fair 
share of slanted remarks. “Petulant Arab leaders” occurs in a 
number of places; and Elie Kedourie seems never to tire of preaching 
that “the most persistent political tradition of Islam is Oriental 
despotism” (p. 333). 


Michigan State University Fauzt M. NAJJAR 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Survival or Hegemony? The Foundations of Israeli Foreign Policy. By 
Samuel J. Roberts. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Prees, 1973. x plus 
168 pp. $ 7.50 ol; $ 2.95 pa. 

Truman, The Jewish Vote and the Creation of israel. By John Snetainger. 
Stanford, Cal. : Hoover Institution Press, 1074. xv plus 208 pp. $ 6.95. 


These two monographs complement each other well. Roberts’ 
examination of Israeli foreign policy draws a broad panorama, from 
the Jewish kingdoms of antiquity to the post-1967 era. Snetsinger 
writes about one episode, the creation of Israel, and illustrates how 
it became involved in American politics. Both authors have similar 
perspectives and draw similar conclusions in their studies. 

In tracing Zionist diplomacy back to ancient times Roberts observes 
that there have been consistent patterns. Among these have been 
involvement in great power politics and alignment with one or another 
of the major powers of the day. In both ancient and modern times, 
the Jews, “because of their politico-military weakness vis-à-vis other 
peoples, [have] been compelled to rely upon the good will of the 
principal decision makers of the imperial power of the age for the 
attainment of their major political p. (p. 5). In both ancient 
and modern times they have suffered from changing internal politics 
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of the great powers and from shifting power alliances in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The ancient Israelites and modern Jewry both became 
effective politico-military forces after lengthy mistreatment by alien 
hands. Both showed no reluctance in the use of force to attain 
political hegemony in their chosen land. When force was not practicable 
the alternative waa skillful use of diplomacy. Both modern and ancient 
Jewish states benefited from the internal political dissensions of 
hostile neighbors, and both offset threats from powers within the 
region by alignment with a geographically remote superpower. 
Politically ideology from ancient times to the modern era has stressed 
loyalty and subordination of personal interests to the Jewish state. 

These patterns of diplomacy were reactivated, says Roberts, during 
the British mandatory era. During the early mandatory period the 
relatively weak Yishuv in Palestine followed a gradvalist poliey 
based on diplomacy and negotiation rather than reliance on military 
prowess. Nevertheless, he states, Jewish nationalists "never appreci- 
ated the authenticity and rationality of Arab anxiety in the face of 
growing Jewish strength.” Although they had no intention of 
deliberately hurting the Arabs, the latter were viewed “solely as an 
impediment to the realization of Zionist objectives in Palestine” 
(p. 23). By the outbreak of World Warll, with growing Jewish 
opposition to the 1939 White Paper, and the spread of turbulence 
in Palestine, Zionist policy moved from gradualist moderation to 
militant activism in which the use of force was vital. 

Since the Jewish State was established in 1948 its policies too 
have followed traditional patterns of Jewish nationalist diplomacy. 
There has been no reluctance to use force when it is deemed necessary 
by the nation’s leaders. After the demise of Great Britain as the 
predominant power in the region, Israel’s leaders sought close alignment 
with the United States to offset what they consider to be the Soviet 
threat and the Russio-Arab entente. 

Although written from the American perspective, Snetsinger’s 
study of Israel's creation during the Truman era illustrates in greater 
detail how Zionist diplomacy followed many of the patterns described 
above in relations with the United States government. When Truman 
became president, “the battle lines in Washington were already 
drawn between adherents of a Palestine policy that catered to the 
Arabs and others who insisted upon decisions backing Jewish claims 
in the Middle East" (p. 12). While sympathetic to Jewish aspirations 
in Palestine, the new president was unfamiliar with the intricate 
workings of diverse pressure groups interested in the problem. 
Initially, writes the author, Truman’s Palestine policy “could be 
considered a complete failure" (p. 32). He succeeded in alienating 
Jews, Arabs, and British in varying degrees. As the failure became 
more apparent, “his growing sensitivity on the subject caused 
moments of anger" (p. 33). The numerous and diverse strategies 
used by the Zionists to win over the new president were skillful, 
shrewd, and finally successful. These efforts required every range of 
technique—use of humanitarian arguments, threats to withhold 
votes in one of the closest United States elections, manipulation of 
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the president through his most intimate friends, and others which 
could be admired by any diplomat in the game of nations. 

Two men were most influential behind the White House scenes. 
They were David K. Niles and Clark Clifford, both members of the 
president’s personal staff. Through their sympathetic intercession on 
behalf of the Zionists the President was finally convinced to support 
the establishment of a Jewish State in the face of strong opposition 
from those most involved in American diplomacy. Clifford, although 
genuinely sympathetic to Zionist aspirations in Palestine was even 
more concerned about loss of strategic Jewish votes, especially in 
New York during the precariously close presidential race of 1948 
when both Republican and Democratic candidates attempted to 
outbid each other in their competition for the state’s crucial Jewish 
votes. 

Truman’s political bargaining on Palestine antagonized not only the 
State Department Arabiste, but also Secretary of State George Marshall 
and the country’s UN delegation. The latter incident was a comedy, 
if not a tragedy, of errors in which the American UN delegation and 
the president mixed their signals, resulting in nearly diametrically 
opposed public positions—one at the UN in support of abandoning 
partition for an international trusteeship, the other taken by the 
president giving immediate recognition to the new Jewish State and 
acceptance of partition. 

Snetsinger concludes that much of the adulation won by Truman 
for the creation of Israel has been misplaced. The president had no 
commitment to Zionism. When he withheld his support, “he was 
acting out of consideration for the exigencies of national security. 
Similarly, when his policies were in accord with the Zionists’ program, 
he was motivated primarily, if not solely, by political exigencies.” 
In summary, his policy “offers an extraordinary example of foreign 
policy conducted in line with short-range political expedience rather 
than long-range national goals” (p. 140). 

Truman’s policy, however, complemented long-range Zionist plans 
and policies in that it permitted and encouraged supporters of the 
Jewish State to ally themselves with the principal “imperial power 
of the age for attainment of their major political goals.” Neither 
American nor Zionist modes of behavior are unusual in the game of 
nations. What is unusual is the way in which these two distant 
countries, one small and powerless without the backing of the other, 
and the other a superpower, responded to each other in their diplomatic 
and political maneuvers, 


State Uniwersity of New York Dow PERETZ 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Symbolic Domination : Cultural Form and Historical Change in Morocco. 
By Paul Rebinow. Chicago and London : The University of Ohicago Press, 1975. 
107 pp. 3 maps and 11 photographs. $ 8.95. 


Taking up the seventeenth-century Moroccan saint, Sidi Lahcen 
Lyussi, who has been studied by Jacques Berque (1958) and inter- 
preted by Clifford Geertz (1968), Paul Rabinow describes the gradual 
ideological deterioration of the sacred community which was formed 
by the saint’s family in the hills outside Sefrou. After an historical 
introduction, consisting of a perfunctory reworking of secondary 
sources, anthropologist Rabinow devotes the bulk of his text to a 
report of his interviews with people in and around the village of 
Sidi Lahcen. From the information gained, he describes the gradual 
weakening of the numinous influence of the saint’s family and the 
accompanying social conflicts brought on first by the French 
protectorate and then by the period of Moroccan independence. 

The book suffers from conciseness. Often the reader is not made 
aware of the significance of certain illustrative material and is left 
to conclude that the author has fallen into triviality, for example, 
in an extended discussion of the supposed influence of the Americans 
upon Moroccan life during World War II. 

A number of Arabic words are given either misleading or inaccurate 
translations. Several anomalies are to be noted in the footnotes. 
No Arabist reader can be content with the amateurish way in which 
the author represents Moroccan words, the strictures of publishing 
economics notwithstanding. 


Tunis, Tuntsta R. Marston SPErGHT 


The Desert and the Sown : Nomads In the Wider Society. Edited by 
Cynthia Nelson. Berkeley, Calif. : Institute of International Studies, University 
of California, 1973. 173 pp. 


It may be unfair for an historian to review a collection of essays 
authored by ethnographers and sociologists. But, then, historians 
need to understand and know what social scientists are doing, and 
the latter should write for any literate reader, in clear English and 
without jargon. A recent book, The Desert and the Sown: Nomads 
in the Wider Society (in the monograph series produced by the Institute 
of International Studies at the University of California, Berkeley), 
meets the various requirements just suggested. It is a collection of 
essays by various scholars edited by Cynthia Nelson, who also 
contributed if not the best at least one of the most suggestive essays 
in this collection. 

The editor’s essay “Women and Power in Nomadic Societies of 
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the Middle East" draws on the work of other participants at the 
International Conference on Nomadism held at the American 
University in Cairo in March 1972. It was this conference that was 
the genesis of the present volume. What is especially intriguing 
about Cynthia Nelson’s essay is her thesis that women wield much 
more power in nomadic societies of the Middle Hast than has ever 
been admitted, or noticed, by mostly male authors who have been 
too quick to limit their analysis in terms of the assumptions of 
“partriarchal politics.” No doubt the argument continues, and it 
will be interesting to see what will come of this new and suggestive 
line for further research. i 

The general purpose of the conference was to analyze and describe 
nomad-sedentary relations and to develop a model for further 
of various hypotheses. Professor Ernest Gellner provides a use 
“Introduction to Nomadism." The basic argument is presented in “A 
General Perspective on Nomad-Sedentary Relations in the Middle 
East,” an essay by Frederick Barth. Other specialists—W. W. Swidler, 
Talal Asad, Abdel Ghaffar M. Ahmed, Abbas Mohammed, Donald 
P. Cole, G. Reza Fazel, Abdalla Said Bujra, and G. J. Obermeyer— 
contributed reports, m of them based on recent field work, on 
more specific issues defined geographically (Saudi Arabia, lran, 
Egypt, ete.) or topically (Developmental Politics, The Bedouin as a 
Military Force, eto.). 

All of the essays are readable, present clearly defined arguments 
and offer the results of field work and suggestions for further 
research. It is certainly a book that most Middle East specialists 
will want to read. 


The Unwersity of Georgia ALF ANDREW Heecoy 
Athens, Ga. 


Mirz& Malkum Khan. A Biographical Study In Iranian Modernism. By 
Hamid Algar. Berkeley : University of California Prese, 1973. 344 pp. $ 13.50. 


This excellently researched and elegantly written study brings a 
useful corrective to some of the descriptions of Mirzé Malkum Khan 
which were based on somewhat narcissistic Western descriptions. 
The concept of Westernization or modernization involves such 
relativism that it was perhaps necessary to allow nearly a century to 
elapse before this more objective study could be written. However, 
it 18 not only from the standpoint of a longer historical perspective 
but also with the critical and, one might add, spiritual, perspectives 
of the author that the present study excels. 

The author is a British Muslim who sees through much of the 
commercial, political, and even religious opportunism of Mirza 
Malkum Khan. The book is clearly a specialist work for students 
of modern Iranian history, but the issues of the inadequate values of 
modernization in Iran in the nineteenth century apply equally well 
to other parts of the Muslim world in other generations including 
our own. Some of the most important sections in the book in this 
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regard are the descriptions of Mirza Malkum Khan’s disparagement 
of the traditional Muslim religious leadership of his time. 


World Council of Churches Jons B. TAYLOR 
Geneva, Switzerland 


The U.S.S.R. and the Arabs. By Jaan Pennar. New York : Crane, Russak and Co., 
Ino., 1973. xii plus 180 pp. $ 9.75. 


During the last ten years, Western as well as Israeli scholars and 
writers have published several books and numerous articles concerning 
the end e between the Soviet Union as a super power and the 
Middle East. This present concern stems from the contradictions 
between Soviet and United States interests in the Middle East, 
particularly the complete polarization of these interests in terms 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. The book under review is confined to a 
discussion of the ideological dimensions of the Arab-Soviet relation- 
ship, inoluding the influences of Soviet interpretations of communist 
doctrine. 

In discussing these ideological influences, Pennar focuses on two 
principal themes : (1) Soviet theories of national liberation as applied 
to the Third World in general and to the socialist-oriented Arab 
countries in particular, and (2) the relationship, including differences 
and similarities, between Arab socialism and scientific socialism, 
analyzed in terms of Soviet policy objectives in the Middle East. 
According to Pennar, the Soviet theoretician uses the idea of a non- 
capitalist path of development (meaning that underdeveloped countries 
can switch to communism without having to pass through a capitalistic 
stage) as & tool to approach and discuss the process of development 
in radical-oriented Arab countries, to reinforce the USSR’s alliance 
with the liberation movement in Arab countries, and to provide a 
rationale for the Soviet hope of eventual communistic takeover in 
these countries. Throughout the book Pennar attempts to bring to 
the fore the difficulties the non-capitalist path approach encounters, 
hindering its ultimate realization in the Arab world. There are too 
many forces against it, not the least of which are Islam, Arab 
nationalism and local socialism. Nasserism, the Ba‘th, and the FLN 
—discussed in great detail—emphasize the above three factors in 
one form or another. 

Pennar’s book uses extensively both Soviet and Arab references. 
Although the book lacks a bibliography of the relevant references, 
it is well written, clear, and concise. It makes good reading for all 
students of Middle Eastern politics. 


California State Unverasty AYAD Ár-QAZZAZ 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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Islamic Art Exhibition. Although The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York has in the past held exhibits of small sections of 
its Islamic collection, it became evident several years ago that it 
had become so comprehensive that a permanent installation should 
be provided. Now, after two years of planning and labor, an exhibit 
of over sixteen hundred pieces is magnificently housed in ten galleries. 
This installation, made possible through the generosity of Trustee 
Emeritus and former President of the Museum Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
is under the general supervision of Dr. Richard Ettinghausen, 
Consultative Chairman of the Museum’s Department of Islamic Art, 
and was designed by Mr. Stuart Silver, Administrator for Design. 
Covering the period from the seventh to the nineteenth centuries 
and the area from India to Morocco and Spain, it is "probably the 
largest comprehensive collection of Islamic art in the world [and] 
has never before been systematically exhibited as a whole." About 
half of the Museum’s Islamic objects are on display. More are stored 
in study-storage facilities readily accessible to students and scholars. 

Starting with an introductory gallery and one devoted to the 
Museum’s excavations in Nishapur, Iran, during the 1930s and 1940s, 
the exhibition continues in roughly chronological order. It includes 
examples of handsomely tooled leather book bindings, calligraphy, 
mosaics, jewelry, carpets (including the sixteenth-century "Emperor" 
carpet, woven with eighteen shades of wool), and many miniature 
paintings from the schools of Timurid and Safavid Persia, Mughal 
India, and Ottoman Turkey. 

Also included are eighth- and ninth-century ceramic, glass and 
bronze objects as well as textiles and pages from early Qur’ans. The 
method of decoration employed on a ninth-century luster-painted 
glass beaker (from Egypt or Iraq) represented a new technique which 
was soon after used in ceramics and made its impact on the pottery 
industry in general, spreading from Iraq west to Spain and on even- 
tually to America, 

Among the many highlights is the early eighteenth-century Nur 
al-Din house from Damascus. Reconstructed at the Museum, the 
lavishly painted wooden and gilt panels and ceiling containing 
abstract designs and Arabic inscriptions, the marble floor of geometric 
design, the stained glass windows high in the walls, and the gurgling 
fountain provide a glimpse into another world. Also of major signifi- 
cance are the miniatures, ecially the sixteenth-century Shah- 
Nameh from Iran and the Khamseh from India; the “Simonetti” 
carpet, made in Cairo during the second half of the fifteenth century, 
its importance illustrated by the fact that the Museum provides a 
separate room for it; a magnificent fourteenth-century eleven-foot 
mihrab from the Madrasa Imami in Isfahan; and an elaborately 
carved wooden Qur’an stand, also from the fourteenth century. 
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The design of the galleries reflects a sensitivity to the objects on 
display. Mr. Silver is to be commended for his imaginative use of 
hexagons as well as other architectural devices. 

A visit to The Metropolitan Museum of Art to view this impressive 
collection wil be rewarding to anyone interested in art in general or 
Islamic art in particular. This extraordinary exhibit has arrived at a 
time of increasing interest in Islamic culture. It should not be missed. 


Heren MoKinury 


International Congress of Human Sciences in Asia and North 
Africa. For the first time in its century-long history, the International 
Congress of Orientalists will meet in Latin America. The event will 
take place in Mexico City, August 3-8, 1976, under the Congress's 
new name: International Congress of Human Sciences in Asia and 
North Africa. 

For further information, write to : 


Secretary General 

30th International Congress of Human Sciences in Asia and 
North Africa 

El Colegio de México 

Guanajuato 125 

México 7, D.F., México 


The following organizations will meet in conjunction with the 
Congress: The International Association of Orientalist Librarians, 
The International Union of Orientalists, The International Association 
of Sanskrit Studies, and The Latin American Association of Afro-Asian 
Studies. 


Islamic-Christian Dialogue. A two-page announcement prepared 
by the Mission of the Libyan Arab Republic to the United Nations 
reports that Muslims and Christians from more than sixty countries 
gathered together in Tripoli, Libyan Arab Republic, from 1-6 Safar, 
1396/February 1-6, 1976, to participate in a seminar jointly 
sponsored by the Libyan Arab Republic and the Vatican. The meetings 
aimed at “the creation of a new atmosphere of mutual confidence 
between the Muslim and Christian worlds” through an exchange of 
information about the history and culture of Islam and Christianity, 
hoping to clarify in a sincere and objective way the areas of agreement 
and of difference between the two religions. 

Each of the following four specifie topics was discussed by a Muslim 
and a Christian in a frank and positive dialogue : 

1. Is it possible for religion to be an ideology for life? 

2. The common bases of beliefs and spheres of meeting together in 
all fields of life. 

3. Social justice, a fruit of the belief in God. 
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4, How can we eliminate faulty prejudices and weak confidence 
which still separate us from each other ? 

The participants adopted twenty-four resolutions and recommen- 
dations in which they affirmed their belief in one God and in the 
power of religion to achieve the objectives of respect for man, his 

ight to live, and freedom, justice and equality for all. Denouncing 
all forms of religious persecution, racial discrimination, and tyranny, 
they “affirmed the necessity of undertaking joint efforts to support 
and exalt the spiritual values and ethical principles and the happiness 
of man.” They also voiced support of the national rights of 
Palestinians to return to their homeland and urged the formation 
of a commission to investigate and report on the alteration of sacred. 
Muslim and Christian sites in Palestine. 

An expression of thanks and gratitude was extended to Colonel 
Mu’ammar al-Gathafi, Chairman of the Revolutionary Command 
Council, for his participation in the symposium. 

The formation of a permanent joint committee, charged with the 
tasks of implementing the resolutions and recommendations and 
preparing for forthcoming symposia, concluded the conference. 


HELEN MoKiNLEY 


Monogamy for non-Muslims. A bill to provide monogamy for 
non-Muslims in Malaysia was passed by the Dewan Rakyat. on 
November 7, 1975, The Law Reform (Marriage and Divorce) Bill 1976 
was introduced by Minister of Law and Attorney-General Tan Sri 
Abdul Kadir Yusof on November 4. Of great significance to women 
in particular, the bill was appropriately introduced during International 
Women’s Year. 

Reflecting the overwhelming wishes of non-Muslims for matrimonial 
reforms in Malaysia, the bill provides a uniform law for non-Muslims 
as & whole, with a few modifications where necessary for separate 
religious groups. The Minister explained that Buddhists, Hindus and 
Sikhs in Malaysia had been living under a legal vacuum without 
proper matrimonial relief. At present, Buddhists, Hindus and Sikhs, 
for the purpose of establishing legal evidence of marriage, could 
have their marriages registered under the Registration of Marriages 
Ordinance, 1952. This law, however, was not applicable to Christians 
or Muslims. 

The bill does not apply to non-Muslims of native origins in Sabah 
and Sarawak and the aborigines in particular. The Attorney-General 
also said the law is not applicable to Muslims, since Muslim marriages 
are covered under Muslim law. Under Article 76 (2) of the Federal 
Constitution, Parliament is not empowered to make laws in respect 
of "any matters of Muslim laws except as provided therein." 


From Malaystan Digest, November 30, 1975 
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New publications. 


Islamochristiana, an annual published by the Pontificio Istituto di 
Studi Arabi in Rome. Intending to be a vehicle for Christian-Muslim 
dialogue, it will offer studies, annotated translations, reports on 
dialogue, and bibliographical material. Volume I was published in 
the late summer of 1975. (The July issue of M.W. will include individual 
listings of articles in its Survey of Periodicals.) 

Price for Volume I (1975): 6,000 Italian lire (or the equivalent). 

Editor and publisher : 

Maurice Borrmans 
Islamochristiana 

Pontificio Istituto di Studi Arabi 
Piazza S. Apollinare, 49 

00186 Rome, Italy 


The Jerusalem Journal of International Relations, a quarterly 
journal in English “dealing with many of the key issues in the study 
of international relations and reflecting the global significance of the 
Middle East.” The publisher is the Leonard Davis Institute for 
International Relations, Jerusalem. 

Subscription rates: $25.00 for libraries; $ 15.00 for individuals. 


Order from : 


Outside the United States : 
Editorial Office 
The Jerusalem Journal of International Relations 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Givat Ram 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Within the United States : 
Holmes & Meier Publishers, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10003 


SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


The list of periodicals regularly surveyed is published annually in the 
January issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. 


New entries : 

4.0. Acta Orientalia, Budapest. 

Ind. Indonesia, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

J.da. Journal Asiatique, Paris. 

J.A.8.B. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Dacca. 

J.H.8S.N. Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, Ibadan. 

J.R.E. Journal of Religious Ethics, University of Montana, Missoula. 

K.O. Kunst des Orients, Wiesbaden. 

M.E.S. Middle Eastern Studies, London, 

Orient Orient. Deutaohe Zeitschrift für Politik und Wirtachaft des Orienta, 
Opladen. 


I. General and Miscellaneous, Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamsc 
Studies. 


3234 GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO ÁRABIO AND Isramıo Srupims. Serajul 
Haque. J.A.8.B., XTX (1974), 33-47. 

3235 GLI STUDI ARABO-ISLAMIOI NELLA UNIVERSITÀ pI Roma. Francesco 
Gabrieli. O.M., LV, 1-2 (1975), 1-7. 

3236 Tux MANUSORIPTS OF THE Seyahahiname or Evurya  (ELEBI. 
Part I : Tug AnonzTYPE. Pierre A. MacKay. D.I., LII (1975), 278-298. 

3237 New Licht on THE ORIGIN oF THE TERM ‘BACCALAUREATE.’ 
R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young. T.Q., XVIII, 1-2 (1975), 3-7. 

3238 NOTES SUR LES MANUSCRITS A POÈMES OHLEUHS DU FONDS BERBERE 
DE LA Brsnroru&QUE NATIONALE DE Panis. Paulette Galand-Pemet. 
R.E.I., XLI (1973), 283-296. 

3289 L’oRGANISATION DES ETUDES CONCERNANT L'ISLAM ET LE MOYEN 
ORIENT A L'UNIVERSITÉ DE CALIFORNIE., Jacques Waardenburg. 
R.E.I., XLI (1978), 297-305. 


Il. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'ün. Hadith. 
3240 Tux QUR'AN IN SEOULAR INDIA. Hashim Amir Ali. J.M.A., VI, 3 
(1975), 78-89. 


3941 Tax Roe or Tum QUR'ÀN IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHarr‘a. 
M. Hidayatullah. J.M.A., VI, 3 (1975), 57-77. 


III. Religious Institutions. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional 
Life. Ethics and Customs. Atitudes towards magic, eto. Sociology 
of Islam. 

See also nos. 3251, 8252, 3263, 3264, 3260, 3285. 


3249 ESSAI D'INVENTAIRE CHRONOLOGIQUE DES GUIDES A L'USAGE DES 
PÈLERINS DU Carre. Yüsuf Ráügib. R.E.I., XLI (1973), 259-380. 
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3243 Ar-KHALILI'8 QrBLA Tasre. David A. King. J.N.E.S., XX XIV (1975), 
81-122. 

3244 POETRY AS A fBocranL Document: Tae SooranL POSITION oF THE 
Aras Woman as REFLEOTED IN THE Porrry or Nizdp QABBANI. 
Arieh Loya. I.J.M.E.S., VI (1975), 481-494. (Essentially the same 
article appearing in M.W., LXIL [1973], 39-52). 

3245 Tae Separation oF STATE AND RELIGION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Harty lsnauro SoorgTY. Ira M. Lapidus. I.J.M.E.S., VI (1975), 
363-385. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sotences. 
See also no. 3288. 


3246 ANTWORT AUF EINIGE FRAGEN ÜBER DIE RADANIYA. Jürgen Jacobi. 
D.I., LIT (1975), 226-238. 

3247 Dim ARABISCHEN STERNBILDER DES BÜDHIMMELS. (Fortsetzung und 
Schluss.) Paul Kunitszch. D.I., LII (1975), 261-277. 

3248 Bànisw AND Daná':M. ‘Ali Raza Naqavi. I.S., XIV (1975), 185-217. 

3249 AL-BIRUNT’S LONGITUDES AND THEIR CONVERSION INTO MODERN 
VALUES. Hasan Askari Kazmi. I.C., XLIX (1975), 165-176. 

3250 Tue CowcEPT or CrrricaL HISTORIOGRAPHY IN THE l8LAMIO WORLD 
or THE MrppLE Aass. Zeki Velidi Togan. M. 8. Khan, tr. 7.8., XIV 
(1915), 175-184. 

3251 CowcEPT oF VALUE IN IsnaMIO Tmovamr. Muhammad Azraf. P.P.J., 
XIII, 1 (1974), 89-50. 

8262 CowcEPT or VALUE IN lsnLAMIO TgovuaHT. Mizanur Rahman. P.P.J., 
XIII, 1 (1974), 10-28. 

3253 Justice IN ISLAMIO PHILOSOPHIOAL ETuicos : MiskawavH’s MEDIATING 
CoxTRIBUTION. Majid Fakhry. J.R.#., ITI (1975), 243-254. 

3254 Ar-Kiwpri. De Rapus. M. T. d'Alverny and F. Hudry. Archives, 
XLIX (1974), 139-260. 

3255 LE LIBRE ARBITRE DE L'HOMME ET LA JUSTIFICATION DE SON 
ASSUJETTISSEMENT A LA LOI DIVINE. TRADUCTION ET COMMENTAIRE 
DES CHAPITRES XXVI A xxxn DU Krris AL-MugTAWI DE YOSUF 
AL-BagiR. J.de., COLXII (1974), 305-867 ; COLXIII (1975), 51-92. 

3256 Taz Munjra, Iman AND Abd ‘Usayn. J. Merig Pessagno. J.4.0.8., 
XOCV (1975), 382-394. 

3257 Tae Oriamns or Tux Druze Reuiaion. (Forteetzung. David 
R. W. Bryer. D.I., LII (1975), 289-260. (See also no. 3110.) 

3258 Some Iwawi Suit Views on Tagryya. Etan Kohlberg. J.4.0.8., 
XCV (1975), 395-402. 

3259 Zug ERsTAUSGABE VON al-Miturini, Kitdb at-Tauhid. Hans 
Daiber. D.Z., LII (1975), 299-313. 


V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 


See also nos. 3281, 8309. 
3260 Tux Scvsrawarvis. B. Moinul Haq. J.P.H.S., XXIII (1975), 71-108. 
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VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Sootalism. Eco- 
nomics. 
Bee also nos. 3241, 3245, 3292, 3293. 


3261 APERÇU SUR LES IMPÔTS DU SOL EN Syr Av Moyen Aan. Claude 
Cahen. J.E.S.H.0O., X VIII (1975), 233-244. 

3262 AUTHENTIOITÉ ET OUVERTURE PAR MugaAMMAD MzAti. Maurice 
Borrmans, tr. O.M., LV, 1-2 (1975), 29-48. 

3268 Economic DEVELOPMENT IN Í8LAM IN WESTERN SomorarRsarr, II. 
Ahmad R. Haffar. [.M.A., VI, 3 (1975), 5-29. (See also no. 3198.) 

3264 Hazz al-Quhüf : A New SOURCE FOR THE STUDY OF TRE FALLAHIN 
or EavPr IN THE xvuth AND xvutth Cenrurres, Abd al Raheim 
A. Abd al Raheim. J.E.S.H.O., XVIII (1975), 245-270. 

3265 LOCAL GovERNMENT OF PAKISTAN : An ANALYSIS IN HETROSPEOT. 
Mumtaz Ahmad. V.I., XXII (1975), 161-182. 

3266 MyTAYAGE AND TAX-FARMING IN THE MepievaL Musim Soorery. 
Ziaul Haque. Z.S., XIV (1975), 219-237. 

3267 Poxrrios, History AND CULTURE IN NAssER'8 Haver. Jack Crabbs, Jr. 
IJ.M.E.S., VI, 4 (1975), 386-420. 

8268 A Reassessment: TuE Youna Tunxs, THEIR POLITIOS AND ANTI- 
CoLoNríAL STRuGGLE, IL. Dogu Ergil I.C., XLIX (1975), 133-149. 
(See also no. 3207.) 

3209 SooranL CHANGE AND ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR IN Turkey: TOWARD A 
“ORITIOAL REALIGNMENT”? Ergun Üzbudun and Frank Tachau. 
I.J.M.E.S., VI, 4 (1975), 460-480. 


VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 
Bee alao nos. 3237, 3238, 3244, 3250, 3259, 3291. 


3270 Tux Arasio LYRICAL PHENOMENON IN ConTEXT. Jaroslav Stetkevych. 
J.A.L., VI (1975), 57-77. 

3271 Bibliographies. J.A.L., VI (1975), 141-155. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY or Tánà Husayn. 141-146. 
ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS on ÁzABIO LITERATURE PUBLISHED 
IN THE SovigT Unton (1973). Sergei Suiski. 146-150. 
BrBLIOGRAPHIB LITTÉRAIRE TUNISIENNE (1972-1973). Jean Fontaine. 
151-153. 
OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 154-155. 

3272 La FONCTION DU Rreat A BAGDAD DU V? SIÉOLE AU DÉBUT DU VO® 
SIÈOLE. Jacqueline Chabbi. R.E.I., XLII (1974), 101-121. 

8273 IBN AL-Mu'razz: Date ‘ABDÜN. A STEUCTUBRAL ANALYSIS. Renate 
Jacobi. J.4.L., VI (1975), 35-56. 

` 8274 IwsoRIPTIONS SELJOUKIDES ET SALLES À COUPOLES DE QAZWIN EN 

Tran. Janine Sourdel-Thomine. R.E.I., XLII (1974), 3-43. 

3275 Tas ‘Knot’ Qagida or Bist HayAri. Nasrallah Pourjavady and 
Peter. Lamborn Wilson. S.I., X, 1-2 (1973), 80-86. 

3276 LANGUAGE AND THEME IN THE SHort roses or Yüsur Ipnmis. 
8. Somekh. J.4.L., VI (1975), 89-100. 
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8277 Le Masürpn (amr pe Qazwiw. Donald N. Wiber. R.E.I., XLI 
(1973), 199-229, : 

3278 Tux METRE or IBN QUZMĀN : A CLASSICAL APPROACH. T. J. Gorton. 
J.A.L., VI (1975), 1-29. ' 

3279 Tae MiaRET Or GAM (ArGHANISTAN) Judi Moline. K.O., IX, 1-2 
(1975), 131-148. 

3280 My Brtovep Rises rrom Her Srteep. Mahmoud Darweesh. 
B. M. Bennani, tr. J.4.L., VI (1975), 101-106. 

3281 NIGET AND SILENOE : EXPERENOE AND LANGUAGE IN ROMANTICISM 
AND Mysticism. M. Abdel-Hai. J.A.L., VI (1975), 107-124. 

3282 UN NOUVEAU CORPUS DES INSORIPTIONS ARABES DE PALESTINE. 
Moshé Sharon. R.E.I., XLII (1974), 185-191. 

3283 ON AL-TIJÄNĪ THE SUDANESE Porr, M. M. Badawi. J.A.L., VI (1975), 
125-129. 

3284 AN OUTLINE or THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ÁRABIO LITERATURE. 
Shmuel Moreh. O.M., LV, 1-2 (1975), 8-28. 

3980 Sex AND Soorery iN YUsur Ipris: 'QA' AL-MapiwA'. Catherine 
Cobham. J.A.L., VI (1975), 78-88. 

3286 Ten MopzgRN AranIc Posms. M. M. Badawi, tr. J.4.L., VI (1975), 
130-139. 

3287 THE TURK AL-ÀGAM or SAMARRA AND THE PAINTINGS ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO THEM IN THE Gawsaq AL-HAQuANI. Emel Esin. K.O., IX, 1-2 
(1975), 47-88. 

3288 TuE Vaso VEsOOVALI IN THE DBarrisu Museum. A STUDY IN 
Isnamio ASTROLOGICAL IconograpHy. Willy Hartner. K.O., IX, 1-2 
(1975), 99-130. 

3289 A Vesse TRANSLATION OF Lémiyah or SHANFARA. Warren T. Tread- 
gold. J.A.L., VI (1975), 30-34. 

3290 Zug DER NEUAUFLAGE VON K. A.C. Creswenr’s “EARLY MUSLIM 
ARCHITEOTURE," Barbara Finster. K.O., CX, 1-2 (1975), 89-98. 


VII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam im modern 
history. 

Bee also nos. 3240, 3261, 3264, 3265, 3267, 3260, 3272, 3274. 


3291 ABU'I-FADL'S ASSESSMENT oF AKBAR’S RzLIGrOUS Poticy. Mushirul 
Hasan. S.I., X, 1-2 (1973), 101-121. 

8292 THE CAREER or MUHAMMAD IBN ToauJ at-Ixsnip, A TENTH CENTURY 
GOVERNOR or Ecypr. Jere L. Bacharach. Speo., L (1975), 586-612. 

3293 Imamat UND SULTANAT IN Harar. Ewald Wagner. Saec., XXVI 
(1975), 283-292. 

3294 IsLaM IN NIGERIA : CHANGES SINCE INDEPENDENCE, I. A. R.I. Doi. 
I.M.A., VI, 3 (1975), 30-56. 

8296 IsLAMm IN SourHEAST Asta: REFLECTIONS AND New DIREOTIONS. 
Anthony H. Johns. Ind., No. 19, April, 1975, pp. 33-55. 

3296 Tam LIBYAN ARAB REPUBLIO BETWEEN TRADITION AND MODERNITY. 
Wolfgang Ule. Orsent, XVI, 3 (Sept., 1975), 18-26. 

8297 LIGNES DE FOROE DE LA PÉNÉTRATION ISLAMIQUE EN CÔTE-D’' IVOIRE. 
Jean-Louis Triaud. R.E.I., XLII (1974), 123-160. 
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3298 MUSLIMS IN THE DECCAN IN THE MIDDLE Ages: An HisTORIOAL 
Survey. Iftikhar Ahmad Ghauri. 7.C., XLIX (1975), 151-164. 

3299 Nrazria’s COLONIAL GOVERNMENT AND THE lsLAMIO INSURGENCY 
IN FgENOH Wzsr Arnica, 1914-1918. C.E.A., XV (1975), 85-98. 

3300 Tae ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMiRATE OF THE ARABS 
DURING THE ÑEVENTH/THIRTEENTH AND Er:aurH/FounrEENTH ÜEN- 
` TURIES. M. A. Hiyari. B.S.0.A.S., XXXVIII (1975), 509-524. 

3301 Tut Purace or AÁnauxaU In Gwawpu Hisrony. S. À. Balogun. 
J.H.S.N., VII (1974), 408-415. 

3302 Tae POLITIOS or THE ARAB REBELLION IN PALESTINE 1936-39. Tom 
Bowden. M,E.S., XI (1975), 147-174. 

3308 Turkestan : Russian Mennontre Promisep Lano. Fred R. Belk. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


All three articles appearing in this issue deal in some way with 
religion in the Middle East; but even so, they represent a significant 
variety of topics and approaches. 


Dr. Mahmoud M. Ayoub (San Diego State University, San Diego, 
California) believes “that Muslims and Christians can, and must, 
learn much from the man Jesus of Islam and from Christ the Lord 
of Christianity." He sees the present article (examining the image 
of Jesus in early Shi'i literature) as the beginning of a series of 
studies presenting a view of Christ in Islam that may be considered 
“a legitimate Christology, albeit a Christology that is outside the 
Christian tradition.” 


Dr. Joseph G. Jabbra (Department of Political Science, Saint 
Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia) investigates the role of 
sectarian affiliations in shaping the confessional orientations in 
Christian and Muslim students in Lebanon. The article, written in 
1974, is based on a survey Dr. Jabbra conducted in Lebanon in 
1969 and on a number of interviews with Lebanese students and 
leaders in the summer of 1972. 


Mr. Ephraim A. Frankel (University of Wisconsin, Madison) 
also deals with Lebanon in his historical study of the role of the 
Maronite Patriarch in the 1958 orisis. Part I, in this issue, covers 
the period leading up to this crisis; Part II, to appear in October, 
will discuss the crisis itself and its aftermath. 
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TOWARDS AN ISLAMIC CHRISTOLOGY; 7 
AN IMAGE OF JESUS IN ' 


EARLY SHIÀ MUSLIM LITERATURE ! OT 


INTRODUCTION 


It is hoped that this essay will be the first of a series of studies 
presenting the rich and varied images of Christ in Islamic piety. 
Such an undertaking would, we trust, present a definite view of 
Christ in Islam that may be considered as yet another, and legitimate, 
Christology, albeit a Christology that is outside the Christian tradition. 

By ‘Christology is meant not a theological formulation analogous 
to the Christologies of the early Church, but, rather, an understanding 
of the role of Christ within the divine plan of human history, of Christ 
the man, one of the servants of God, but also of Christ, the Word of 
God, His spirit and exalted friend. These ideas are clearly stated in 
the Qur’an and thus provide the basic framework of the image of 
the Christ of Muslim piety. We wish to argue, however, that the 
Qur'àn alone is not a sufficient source for the understanding of Christ 
in Islam. Hence, it may be more profitable to study the Christ of 
Islamic piety with the Qur’anic background in mind, but without 
taking the Qur'anie view as the one and only static view of Christ. 
Indeed, the Christ of Muslim piety has continued to be a living 
personality, humble and pious, forever thundering against the wrongs 
of society, and full of wisdom and the Holy Spirit. 

We shall, in the following pages, first present our own method of 
approach and indicate the kind of results we hope it will yield. Then 
we shall discuss briefly the unique case of Shii Islam which presents 
its own interesting kind of Christology. Finally, a brief discussion of 
the sources will introduce the two texts translated below which 
constitute the central concern of this study. 
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Score, METHOD AND SouRcES 


“What think ye of Christ?" : This question which the Christian 
Church has addressed to itself more than once, and even to the world, 
has been put to Muslims in a great variety of formulations throughout 
Islamic history. To the Church it has remained a challenge to the 
faith and basic social and ethical values operating in the lives of its 
members. To Muslims, on the other hand, this question has been 
presented with its Christian answer as the truth against which Islam 
altogether has been judged and found wanting. That Muslims have 
thought much about Christ and that the Qur'àn presents at least 
the basis of an Islamic Christology is a fact which has not so far 
concerned Christians in any profound way. 

There is, to be sure, a positive change of attitude among Christians 
towards other religious traditions, including Islam. This is due, first, 
to an increased knowledge of the fundamental principles of other 
religious traditions and the cultures and lives of the men and women 
living by these principles. Second, the new theological understanding 
of Christ and of the Christian message has made its impact on Christian 
society at large. More significant, however, in our view, has been the 
change in the socio-economic and political structure of the world 
from colonized peoples and colonizing powers to that of free and 
independent states and nations. The fruits of these changes may 
already be discerned in the laudable efforts of such organizations 
as the World Council of Churches to promote a greater tolerance, 
if not understanding and appreciation, of the faith and spiritual 
heritage of other men. This has been achieved through direct dialogue 
and other means of communication.? Moreover, there is a clearly 
discernible change in the approach of many Western scholars, notably 
of the younger generation, to the study of Islam. It ia a change from 


1 This question was adopted as the theme of the ecumenical sessions by the World 
Counoil of Churches in a variety of formulations and answers in most of ite conferences. 
See, for example, the themes of the 1954 and 1961 conferences. Cf. Matt. 22:42. (All 
biblical references in this essay will be made to the Oxford Annotated Bible, Revised 
Standard Version. New York: Oxford University Press, 1962.) 

2 Most fruitful have been the oocasional consultations sponsored by the World 
Counoil of Churches where groups from many different cultures and religious traditions 
took part in the dialogue on the meaning of faith to the peoples of different religious 
traditions. Such a dialogue on Muslim-Christian dialogue, in which the author 
participated, was held in Lebanon in 1972. The results have been published in a 
booklet entitled Christan-Muslim Dialogue, edited by S. J. Samartha and J. B. Taylor 
(Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1978). 
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the polemical approach which, by ‘explaining’ Islam on Christian 
terms, remained devoid of any real understanding, to an approach 
that instead seeks to understand and to appreciate Islam on its own 
terms. There has not been, however, to our knowledge, a study of the 
image of Jesus in Islamic sacred or pietistic literature consciously 
based on this approach.® 

This final stage in the long history of Muslim-Christian relations 
is still in its beginnings. When it is fully realized, it will, we hope, 
lead to true ecumenism, an ecumenism that will accommodate Islam 
not as a heresy of true Christianity, but as an authentic expression 
of the divine and immutable truth. In this spirit of mutual recognition 
and appreciation, Islam may have something to teach Christians 
that would strengthen their own faith in the Truth, the Truth which 
is greater than the expression of any one religious tradition or the 
understanding of any single individual or community. In order to 
realize this ideal, Muslims must likewise rethink their own under- 
standing of the true meaning of Islam as the living up to the primordial 
covenant between God and all human beings and the divine reaffirm- 
ation of this covenant in a variety of expressions to a religiously 
pluralistic world. 

Earlier research on the subject of Jesus in Islam has been comparative 
and usually judgmental, the yardstick being the New Testament 
record of the life, teaching, and significance of Jesus, the Christ. 
Useful as this research may have been for the wealth of information 
it had uncovered on Christian-Muslim relations, it had often harbored 
old prejudices and fostered new hostilities. At any rate, all the work 
that can be done on that aspect of Christian-Muslim interaction has 
been exhausted. It is time for scholars, both Christian and Muslim, 
to go beyond this cataloging of points of difference and similarity, 
and drawing of old conclusions. 

What we propose as a new approach is to start with the given 
data and work on them as they are. No matter how different the 
Qur’anic and later Islamic view of Jesus may be, it is nonetheless 
the view which Muslims have to struggle with and understand and 


3 Much has been written, of course, on Jesus in Islam by Western scholars, but 
for the most part the purpose has been either to compare the Jesus of Islam with the 
Christ of Christianity or to demonstrate the false understanding of Jesus by Muslims. 
A notable exception to this approach is Kenneth Cragg who, while remaining a 
Ohristian committed to the task of explaining the Gospel to Muslims, nonetheless is 
ready to wrestle with Islamic concepte and thus shows & unique appreciation of the 
faith of Muslims. Other exceptions can also be cited. 
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which Christians must take as a Muslim view and accept as such, at 
least ag the methodological basis for their research and study. It is 
no longer profitable to take Qur’anic statements about Jesus simply 
as distortions of, or borrowings from, the Gospels. Rather, they 
should be accepted as authentically Islamic statements and as 
expressing an Islamic view. 

One such statement which has occupied the attention of Western 
scholars is the Qur’anic verse asserting the servanthood of Jesus to 
God. It reads as follows: “The Messiah will never scorn to be a slave 
unto Allah, nor will the favoured angels. Whoso scorneth His service 
and is proud, all such will He assemble unto Him. ”4 In itself, this 
short statement is precise and unequivocal. It seeks to balance the 
status of Jesus as the word of God and His spirit,5 and one who is 
highly honored (wajth) in this world and the next * with his humanity 
thus declaring him to be, in spite of this high status, a servant ('abd) 
of God without considering this in any way to be a denigration of 
his lofty rank. Had scholars’? not taken this to be a distortion of 
the Pauline hymn addressed to the Philippians 8 and gone to great 
length first to prove this hypothesis, and then to reject the verse 
altogether, they would have seen the profound significance of this 
Qur'anie verse for Muslims, in its proper context.? In fact, the parallel 
of the Qur’anic text with the famous hymn just mentioned is at best 
superficial and farfetched. This view of Christ, with all its implications 
for the Qur'ün and later Islamic piety, has been the basis for the 
total image of Christ in Islamic literature throughout the centuries. 
It is the view that characterizes the first of the two traditions presented 
in this study. 

Jesus in Islam, as in the Gospels, is the messenger of forgiveness 
and love. Thus, the injunction of turning the other cheek, which 


4 B. 4:172. (All Qur'anio references in this essay are taken from The Meaning of the 
Glorious Koran, translated by Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall. New York: New 
American Library, n.d.) For the Christian view, see Jesus in the Qur’an by Geoffrey 
Parrinder (London: Faber and Faber, 1965), p. 34. Kenneth Cragg holds a simular, 
albert more complex, view, as the author has discussed 16 with him on many occasions, 
both here and abroad. 

5 8. 4:171. 

8 S. 3:45. 

" Bee footnote 4 above. 

5 Phil. 2:7. 

® Islam, like Christianity, lays a great emphasis on divine guidance as the basis 
of ite faith and history. Any reference to Jesus in the Qur'ün must be viewed in the 
light of this fundamental concept. 
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Christ preached in the Gospel, is, in the first tradition we shall 
discuss below, put in the form of a command to Christ by God. 
` Similarly, the poverty, austerity and detachment from this world 
of the Christ of the Gospels receives, in Islamic piety, a far greater 
emphasis. Hence, Jesus becomes the example of piety, renunciation 
of worldly pleasures, and poverty for the Sufis, the one after whom 
they sought to pattern their lives and conduct. 

The reason nothing has been said in this essay about the central 
role of Christ as the Savior is that Islam has no concept of sin and 
redemption analogous to the fundamental Christian view of fallen 
humanity and its need of redemption. Yet Christ, as were all the 
messengers of God before and after him, was a savior in that he, 
by his message, helped to save humanity from error and to guide its 
steps further on the path to God, to whom we all belong, and to whom 
we shall all return.1o 

Moreover, Shi“ Islam, from the devotional literature of which the 
selections below are taken, has developed its own quasi-soteriological 
Christology in the doctrine and role of the Imams, the spiritual heads 
of the community.: It is noteworthy that ‘Ali, the first Imam of 
Shii Muslims, is often compared to Jesus.1* In a highly interesting 
statement attributed to ‘Ali, he had the following to say about 
himself and his descendants, the remaining eleven Imams. Beginning 
by declaring that God is One and unique in His unity, he goes on: 
“He uttered a Word which became a light. From that light He... 
created me and my progeny. Then God uttered another Word which 
became a spirit, and that spirit He made to dwell in the light. The 
light, moreover, He made to dwell in our bodies. Thus, we are the 
Spirit of God and His Words....” 18 

The Imams, for the Shi'i community, are the true mediators between 
God and man. They were with God from the beginning as His first 
act of creation. With them, the primordial history of all creation 


10 S. 2:156. 

11 See the author's unpublished thesis, "Redemptive Suffering in Islam: A Study 
of the Devotional Aspects of "Áshür& in the Middle Ages,” Harvard University, 1975, 
ch. 2 and 6. 

12 Muhammad Báqir, BiMir al-Anwür, tome XIII of the old, traditional edition, 
LIII of the modern edition (Tehran: al-Maktaba al-Islàmiyya, 1384 AH), 46-47, where 
many texta are given in support of this idea. See also al-U sill min al-Küfi, by Abū Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Ya'qüb b. Isháq al-Kulayni al-Rüzi (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub al- 
Islamiyya, 1381 AH), I (''Kitáb al-Hujja”), 104-106 and 293-294, where the function ` 
of ‘Ali to Jesus is desoribed in a similar way. 

13 Bagir, Bikar al-Anwar, LII, 46. 
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began, and through them it will be finally judged and consummated. 
They are a source of salvation on the Day of Reckoning for those 
who accept their status as the friends (awliya’)14 of God, and true 
heirs of the prophets. Conversely, the Imams will be the stern judges 
of those who have rejected their lofty status. The twelfth and last 
of the Imams will return at the end of time as the awaited Messiah 
(Mahdi) to establish divine rule over the earth.'* Jesus, Son of Mary, 
will also descend from heaven to aid him in this task, thus playing 
some part in the Imam's final act of redemption and judgment.!* 

Shi'i Islam sees human history, and the divine role in it, as having 
two related, yet distinct, cycles. Outwardly, humanity is guided by 
the large number of prophets sent by God for this purpose. Five of 
these occupy a special place in the prophetic history, and are known 
as the “Prophets of Power" (ulü *l-‘azm).1? Jesus, the Christ, Son of 
Mary, is one of them. Inwardly, to every prophet God appointed 
twelve vicegerents, or executors (awsiyd’), who are interested in his 
esoteric knowledge. The mission of all the vicegerents of the prophets 
before Muhammad was a preparatory one for that of his vicegerents, 
the Imams, who are regarded as the seal of waláya, as Muhammad 
is the seal of prophethood. The wali is another term for the vicegerent 
(wast) and the cycle of walaya is, in a sense, the esoteric, or inward, 
side of the cycle of prophethood. The work of salvation belongs to 
this inward cycle, and is thus reserved for the Imams who, m this 
and many other respects, collectively play a role similar to that 
of Christ. 

Jesus, however, does occupy a unique place in Shi'i piety. Besides 
being the recipient of the Gospel and other direct divine communication, 
he is the wise ascetic endowed with esoteric gnosis. He, therefore, 
belongs both to esoteric and exoterio cycles of history. A third 
important aspect of Christ’s prophetic personality is that of the 
humble slave of God whose life hangs, so to speak, between fear and 
hope. He is threatened and counseled, and reprimanded and exalted 
by God. This, according to Islamic piety, is one of the ways God 
deals with His friends (awliyà' who, though near to God, are, 


14 The Arabio word wali, plural awliya’, means ‘‘friend,” “confidant” and ''master," 
It also signifies theologically one who has authority. All these meanings are implied 
when the term is &pplied to the Imama. 

15 See ch. 6 of the thesis referred to in n. 11, pp. 442 ff. 

16 Ibid., for a detailed disoussion of the subject. 

1? See al-Kulayni, ai-Káfi, I, 224-226. The prophete here mentioned are Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. 
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nonetheless, His creatures and humble servants. All three aspects 
(prophet, ascetic sage, and mystic) of the personality of the Christ of 
piety are present in the two texts translated below. Jesus, the mystic, 
friend, and servant of God of our first text, is also the recipient of 
special divine communication, which is delivered, or in some cases 
echoed, in the second text. In the second text, Jesus is essentially 
the teacher, whose sayings are an interesting mixture of the Synoptic 
Gospels and those attributed to him by Islamic piety. Both texts 
were, and still are, used as homiletic materials by popular preachers 
in services commemorating the sufferings of the Imams. Thus, they 
are supposed to convey a message of suffering, wisdom, piety, and 
divine mercy. 

Our first selection is reported by al-Kulayni, the famous Shri 
Hadith traditionist, on the authority of the Imams, without specifying 
the exact authority. It is included in the eighth and last volume of 
his Hadith collection entitled al-Kaft (The Sufficient m Hadith). 
The last volume is subtitled al-Rawda min al-Kafs (The Garden of 
al-Kafi). This volume consists of a large number of miscellaneous 
traditions dealing with a variety of subjects. The author died in 
328 or 329/939, thus making his work one of the earliest large Hadith 
collections in Islam. 

The tradition with which we are concerned in this section is simply 
entitled, “That With Which God Has Instructed or Counseled ‘Isa.” 
It belongs to the genre of Hadith collections known as Hadith Qudsi, 
or Divine Utterance.1° Throughout this colloquy God is the speaker, 
and Jesus asks one brief question towards the end. The same text is 
reported in a shorter version under the title “Munajat ‘Isa,” or “The 
Colloquy [of God] With Jesus,’ by Ibn Shu'ba al-Harrani, the 
traditionist, who died towards the close of the fourth or the beginning 
of the fifth Islamic century. His work is entitled “Tuhaf al-'Uqül 
‘an Al al-Rasül," “The Delight of Minds in the Words of the Descen- 
dants of the Apostle [Muhammad].” It contains sermons and sayings 
of the Imams chronologically arranged. Both traditions, offered below 
in translation, are placed at the end of the book, without any explan- 
ation or mention of the authority on which they were reported. 
The second tradition, containing sermons and sayings of Jesus, is 


y 


18 See, for a vivid example, the colloquy between God and the ancient prophet 
Ilyüs (Elijah), reported on the authority of the sixth Imam in al-Kulayni, al-Kàjfí, 
I, 227-228, 

19 For an excellent discussion of this genre of Hadith, see William A. Graham’s 
thesis, “Divme Word and Prophetic Word," Harvard University, 1973. 
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not reported in Kulayni's work; thus, our translation will be based 
only on the text of Ibn Shu'ba. As far as the first tradition is 
concerned, our translation will be based on the same text, which is 
clearer and more concise than that of al-Kulayni. Where the latter 
version adds something substantial to the version we have chosen, 
the relevant passages will be preceded by the letter “K” in 
parentheses, indicating the title of the book al-Kaft, and inserted 
into the text where they most suitably fit. 

We have endeavored to keep as olose as possible to the language 
and idiom of the text. This has meant some unavoidable repetition 
of both phrases and ideas. In a number of cases, certain redundant 
phrases or short sentences have been omitted. We trust, however, 
that the texte will fulfill the main purpose of this essay: to present 
an image of Jesus in early Shi Muslim literature. In general, this 
image is typical of the traditional Islamic view of Jesus, which is 
largely based on the Qur'anie presentation of the life, personality, 
and mission of Jesus, the Christ, Son of Mary. It will be seen, however, 
that the author or authors of the traditions here presented must 
have had some knowledge of the Gospel sayings and possibly even 
of other popular Christian sources. 


TEXTS IN TRANSLATION 


A. “A Colloquy of God, Exalted Be He, with Jesus, Son of Mary, 
May God's Prayers Be upon Them Both." 20 


The following selection presents Jesus as the humble and penitent 
servant of God, listening to God's wise council and harsh reproach. 
He is also the exalted messenger commissioned by God to transmit 
His revelation to mankind, but especially to be a teacher to the 
Children of Israel. Although the Qur’anic condemnation of the divinity 
of Jesus and the doctrine of Trinity is not mentioned, the text insists 
on God's unity, absolute power and justice. Jesus is warned and 
threatened with hell-fire if he associates other things with God. 
Thus, by implication, the text is meant to counter the Christian 
claims of the divinity of Jesus and the doctrine of Trinity. 


2 From Tukaf al-'Uqül ‘an Al al-Rasül by Abi Muhammad al-Hasan b. ‘AH b. 
al-Husayn b. Shu'ba al-Harránt, a famous traditionist of the fourth century AH, 
edited and introduced by Muhammad Sadiq Bahr al-"Ulüm (Najaf Haydariyya Press, 
1383/1903), pp. 373-378. i 
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O Jesus, I am your Lord and the Lord of your fathers. My name 
is One (w@htd) and I am the unique One (ahad). Alone have I 
created everything. I made all things and all things shall return 
to me. 


O Jesus, you are the Christ by my command (amr) *! and you 
create out of clay by my leave,9 and you revive the dead by 
your words.? Be, therefore, desirous of me.and fear me, for 
you shall find no refuge from me except in me. 


O Jesus, I counsel you as one who is compassionate and merciful 
towards you. You have truly obtained the favor of nearness 
(waláya)** from me for your earnest seeking of my pleasure. 
Blessed, therefore, are you, as a ohild and a grown-up man, 
wherever you may be.*5 I bear witness that you are my servant 
(‘abd), the son of my handmaid. Draw nigh unto me through 
supererogatory prayers (nawáfil)*" and put your trust in me, 
for I suffice you. Take no one else as your master lest I 
abandon you. 


O Jesus, be patient with affliction and accept that which is 
decreed. Seek my pleasure through obedience for I wish to be 
obeyed, and never disobeyed. 


O Jesus, make constant mention of me with your tongue and 
keep my love in your heart. Be vigilant during the hours of 
sleep and be mindful of my gracious wisdom. Be diligent and 
fearful and mortify your heart with awe of me. Be watchful in 
the nights, striving after my pleasure, and mortify your body 
with thirst in the days for the day of your need [the Day of 


Judgment]. 


21 The divine creative command by which God says to a thing “Be” and it is. 
Bee S. 3:47. 

23 S. 5:110. Cf. the Infanoy Gospel of Thomas 2:2, in New Testament Apocrypha, 
translated by Edgar Hennecke (Philadelphia : Westminster Press, 1963), I, 393. 

33 Ibid. 

24 Meaning “friendship” or "authority." See n. 14. 

25 Cf. S. 19:33; 3:45-46. 

36 Nawifil are the extra-canonical prayers usually offered at night. They are 
regarded especially meritorious by the Sufis. See the famous Hadith Qüdsi known 
as Hadith al-Nawüfil, in Muhammad b. Isma‘tl al-Bükhárl, a-Jámi' al-Sahih, edited 
by Ludolf Krehl and T. Juynboll (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1862-1908), 81, 38, 2. 
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O Jesus, you shall be accountable to me, be merciful, therefore, 
towards the weak as I am merciful towards you, and do not 
oppress the orphan.?" Weep for yourself in private and rise up 
on your feet at the appointed times of prayer.:* Let me hear the 
penitent cries of your soul; for good are all my dealings with you. 


(K) O Jesus, judge among my servants according to my counsels and 
deal with them in accordance with my justice. For to you have 
I sent down that in which there is healing from the disease 
of Satan.? 


O Jesus, many a nation have I caused to perish in punishment 
for sins from which I have protected you. Show compassion 
towards the weak and turn your weary gaze to heaven and call 
upon me, for I am near.? Remember me with a contrite heart 
and make me your sole concern; for as you make supplication 
to me, thus will I answer you. 


O Jesus, do not be deceived by the sight of a stiff-necked and 
disobedient man who eats my sustenance and worships another. 
Yet, when in times of hardship, he calls upon me, I answer him. 
But then he returns to his old ways in times of ease. Is it against 
me that he sets himself? Or can he withstand my wrath? By 
myself have I sworn that I will seize him with my wrath from 
which he shall find neither salvation nor refuge. Where can 
he flee from my heaven and my earth ? 


O Jesus, say to the wrongdoers of the Children of Israel, “Do 
not call upon me while you trample the poor under your feet 
[that is, through usury] and keep idols in your homes. I shall 
surely answer them who call upon me, but I shall make my 
answer & curse upon them until they shall be scattered in 
the earth.” 


O Jesus, there is no good in a pleasure that does not last, or 
an ephemeral life that shall come to an end. O Son of Mary, 


27 S. 93:0. 

35 That is, the five prayers, and especially the dawn prayer. 

29 Al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, VIII, edited by Akbar al-Ghaffüri (Tehran: al-Maktaba 
al-Islimiyya, Haydari Preas, n.d.), 131-132, hadith no. 103. 

3 §. 2:186. Also 50:16. 
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if your eye were to see what I have prepared for my faithful 
friends, your heart would melt and your soul expire in longing 
for it. For there is no abode like the abode of the hereafter. 
In it dwell the pure ones of my servants, visited by angels nearest 
the throne. They shall be safe from the fearful portents on the 
Day of Resurrection. It is an abode whose bliss shall never cease. 
O Son of Mary, strive for it with those that strive, for it is the 
wish of all that desire the good, beautiful to behold. Blessed are 
you, O Son of Mary, if you were to be counted among those that 
strive for it, to be with your fathers, Adam and Abraham, in 
gardens of bliss everlasting, wishing for nothing else instead. 
Thus will I favor those that fear me. 


O Jesus, flee to me with those that run away from a fire of great 
flames, a fire of chains and torment into which neither air 
enters nor out of which black smoke escapes.*! It is as though 
made of layers of darkness, layers that resemble the black night. 
Happy is he that shall be spared its torments. It is the abode 
of the proud, atiff-necked and wrong-doers and every haughty 
and arrogant man. Miserable is that abode, and miserable are 
those that shall dwell therein. I therefore warn you for your 
good, so be mindful of me. 


O Jesus, wherever you may be, fix your gaze upon me. Bear 
witness from me that I created you, and that you are my servant. 
I formed you and sent you down to earth. Restrain your soul 
from deadly lusts and abandon any desire that may separate 
you from me. Know that you are before me of high station, the 
station of a faithful messenger... for I created you by my word,* 
and Mary gave birth to you by my command. To her did I send 
my Faithful Spirit, Gabriel, one of my angels. Thus were you 
able to rise up and walk on the earth. All this we determined 
in my foreknowledge. 


O Jesus, consider Zechariah as a father to you, for he was the 
guardian of your mother. Whenever he entered her prayer-chamber 


31 This highly metaphorical description of hell is a favorite of early Shi! writers, 
occurring in many sources. Hell is a closed well of darkness and smoke, and tho passage 
describing that 1s too eloquent to be rendered into olear English. 

32 B. 3:59. 
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he found sustenance with her. John the Baptist (Yahya) is 
like you; I granted him to his mother in her old age, when she 
had no strength left in her.34 I wished to manifest my sovereign 
power to her, as I showed my power to you. 


O Jesus, if I am wroth with you, the pleasure of no one else 
will avail you anything. And if I am pleased with you, no wrath 
will do you harm. Remember me in your heart and mention 
me in public that I may remember you in an assembly better 
than all human assemblies. Call upon me with the invocation 
of a man about to drown who has no one to help him. Do not 
swear by me falsely, lest my throne shake with wrath. 


(K) O Jesus, let your speech be one in private and in public. Restrain 
your heart and tongue from unlawful things and your eye from 
evil sights. Often would a glance sow in a man’s heart lust, and 
thus lead him into perdition.** 


O Jesus, how would it be if I were to bring forth for you [and 
the Children of Israel] a Book speaking the Truth and you would 
witness to the truth thereof, but keep what you know as a secret 
and seek to hide your own actions ?* 


O Jesus, say to the wrongdoers of the Children of Israel, “You 
have washed your faces, but kept your hearts unclean. So lightly 
do you take my injunetions and dare to stand against me. You 
anoint yourselves for the people of this world outwardly, but 
inwardly you are like filthy corpses and dead men in my sight.” 37 
Tell them, O Jesus, “Clip your fingernails from unlawful gain, 
and deafen your ears to words of vanity. Turn to me with your 
hearts for I desire not your outward appearances.” 


O Jesus, rejoice with a good deed, for it is pleasing to me, and 


33 B. 3:37. 

34 S. 19:8-9. 

35 Of. Matt. 18:9. 

35 This refers to the Qur'&n, which was sent, according to Mushms, not to deny 
but to confirm previous revelations, among which 1s the Injil, revealed to Jesus. Men 
shall be judged by the revelations sent to them by God. Hence, the next sentence, 
in & way, continues the same theme, although under a different subjeot. 

37 Of. Matt. 23:27, and possibly Luke 11:44. 
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weep for a bad deed, for it is evil. That which you do not wish 
others to do to you, do not do to others; and if someone strikes 
your right cheek, turn your left cheek to him.3* Strive to draw 
nigh unto me through love, and give no heed to the foolish. 
Be humble among men of good deeds and associate yourself 
with them and be a witness over them.... 


O Jesus, say to the wrongdoers of the Children of Israel, “Wisdom 
weeps in awe of me, but you laugh and engage in vanities. Do 
you think that you have received my acquittal, or have you any 
security against my torments, or do you dare to withstand my 
punishment? By myself have I sworn. I shall make you an 
example to those that shall come after you.” 


At this point the subject changes, and God tells Jesus of the coming 
of Muhammad and describes him and his community in exalted words 
of praise. God, moreover, commands Jesus to announce this great 
Arabian apostle to the Children of Israel and enjoin them to believe 
in his message, and follow him. The entire passage echoes the Qur'anic 
verse in which Jesus is said to announce the coming of Muhammad 
in the words, “I am the messenger of Allah unto you... bringing good 
tidings of a messenger who cometh after me, whose name is the 
Praised One (Ahmad).” 3° The colloquy then continues : 


O Jesus, all that draws you near to me have I declared to you, 
and all that separates you from me have I warned you against. 
This world is sweet, and I have placed you in it as my vicegerent. 
Avoid that in it against which I have cautioned you and take 
from it that which I have allowed you. Look upon your own 
deeds as would a transgressing servant (‘abd), and do not judge 
the deeds of others. Renounce this world and desire it not, lest 
you be harmed. 


O Jesus, be wise and prudent and look around you in the earth, 
and see how was the end of the wrongdoers, 4 


98 Cf. Matt. 5:39 and Luke 6:29. The same command 1s repeated in the next seotion 
by Jesus to his hearers. So, in a way, Jesus is commanded to do what he later preaches. 
Perhaps this is significant, showing the essential equality of Jesus with other men. 

39 S. 61:6. 

40 §. 10:39 (va. 40 in Piokthall) and 16:36. 
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B. 


O Jesus, all my counsels to you are truthful and I am the Truth 
manifest and clear. For, verily I say to you, if you would disobey 
me after I have informed you, you shall find neither friend nor 
supporter against me. Discipline your heart with fear of me, 
and look not up to him who is above you but to him who is below 
you. Know that the beginning of every sin and transgression is 
love of this world, so do not love it, for I love it not. 


O Jesus, purify your heart before me, and make much mention 
of me in secluded places. Know that my pleasure is that you 
lift your eyes towards me. In this be vigilant and alive, not dead. 


O Jesus, do not associate anything with me and beware my 
wrath. Do not be deceived by health or rejoice in this world for 
it is like a passing shadow.... (K) that which remains of it is no 
better than that which has passed away. Be diligent, therefore, 
in the performance of good deeds. Be with the truth wherever 
it may be, even if you were to be cut to pieces and cast into the 
fires. Do not deny, or disbelieve in me, after you have known; 
do not be counted among the foolish. 4 


O Jesus, pour out for me the tears of your eyes and humble 
your heart before me. Turn to me in times of hardship, for I 
alone succor those that are in deep sorrows and hearken to those 
who are in difficult straits; for I am the most merciful. 


"Sayings of Jesus, Peace Be upon Him, from the Gospel and 
Other Sources." 4 


This text consists of a great variety of sayings and little sermonettes 


attributed to Jesus. A large number of them are either taken directly 
from the Gospels, or written with the Gospels as the model. In this 
text, Jesus is clearly the stern teacher, counseling and condemning, 
and preaching the message of love so familiar to the Gospel readers. 
The Sermon on the Mount appears to be the primary model for 
all the sayings. The woes of the Gospels pronounced upon the 
Pharisees and Scribes are here multiplied many times over. To 


41 Al-Kulayni, al-Kaft, VIII, 141. See n. 12 for full reference. 
42 Al-Harráni, Tuhaf al-*Ugül, pp. 378-389. 


r 
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document every saying or group of sayings with Gospel references 
would make for tedious reading; only where an obvious need for it 
exists has a footnote been added. 


Of his sayings : 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall find mercy on the Day 
of Resurrection. Blessed are they who make peace among people, 
for they shall be brought near to God on the Day of Resurrection. 
Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall visit God on the 
Day of Resurrection. Blessed are the humble in this world, for 
they shall inherit the thrones of dominion on the Day of 
Resurrection. Blessed are the poor, for theirs shall be the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Blessed are the sorrowful, for they shall rejoice. 
Blessed are those who hunger and thirst in meekness, for their 
thirst shall be quenched. Blessed are they that do good, for they 
shall be called the pure elect of God.4® Blessed are those who are 
robbed of all their possessions for the sake of purity, for theirs 
shall be the Kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are you if you are 
envied and maligned, and is said of you every unsavory and 
false word. Rejoice, and be of good cheer, for your reward shall 
be increased in heaven.** 


He said further : 


O you slaves of evil, you blame other men for their doubt, but 
do not reproach yourselves for certainty.*9 You slaves of this 
world, you wish to be said of you that which is not true of you, 
and you wish to be pointed at with fingers. You slaves of this 
world, you shave your heads and bow them down, and you 
shorten your garments, yet you do not remove malice from your 
hearts. You slaves of this world, you are like well-constructed 
graves, pleasant to behold from the outside, but inside are fall 
of dead bones and transgressions. You slaves of this world, you 
are like a lamp that gives light to men, but burns itself. 4 


43 The deviation from the Sermon on the Mount in the preceding sayings can be 
easily explained as an Islamio way of saying more or lees the same thing. Cf. Matt. 5:3-10. 

44 Matt., 5:11-12. It is interesting to note the substitution of the word "purity" 
(fahdra), which implies physical ritualistic purity, for the word ‘‘righteousnesa.”” 

45 Tt shall be clear from the following that mere certainty without action is useless, 
hence the seemingly vague condemnation. 

48 Compare for differences and similarities with this and the Gospel sayings, Matt. 
5:15 and 23:27. 
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O children of Israel, run to the assemblies of the learned, even 
if crawling on your knees. For God revives the dead hearts with 
the light of wisdom as He revives the dead earth with heavy 
rain. O children of Israel, little speech is sound judgment, observe, 
therefore, silence. Silence indeed, is a good quality, for it leads 
not to grave sins.... Guard well the gate of knowledge, for its 
true gate is patience, God despises him who laughs without 
reason, and him who walks, but not to a place of good council. 
God loves the ruler who is like a good shepherd who does not 
neglect his flocks.<?7 Be ashamed before God in secret as you 
would be ashamed before men in public. Know that a word of 
wisdom is the desire of a man of faith. Seek it, before it disappears 
with the death of its transmitters. 


O man of knowledge, revere the learned for their learning and 
oppose them not. Do not revere the foolish because of their 
foolishness, but do not drive them away; be kind to them and 
teach them. O man of knowledge, know that every bounty for 
which you are not thankful is like a sin for which you shall be 
held accountable. O man of knowledge, know that any dis- 
obedience for which you do not repent is like a punishment for 
which you shall suffer... j 


Again he said, peace be upon him, to his companions : 


Think you if one of you, while passing by, sees the garment of 
his brother fallen, exposing the nakedness of his body, should 
he cover his brother’s nakedness, or rather, expose it even more? 
They said No, that he should rather cover it. Jesus answered, 
Not so, rather he should expose it more. Then they understood 
that it was a parable he made for them. They therefore asked, 
How can that be, O Spirit of God? He answered, Even so, you 
look at your brother’s nakedness, but do not try to help him 
cover it up.48 


Verily I say to you, I teach you so that you may know, I do 
not teach you in order that you may admire yourselves. You 
shall not obtain that which you want except if you renounce 


4? Perhaps this is an allusion to John 10:1-18. 
48 The model for the saying is perhaps Matt. 7 in many places, but the saying itself 
is rather strange. 
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that which you desire. Nor will you achieve that for which you 
hope, except if you are patient with afflictions. Beware vain 
looks, for they.sow lust in the heart.... Blessed is he who has 
his sight in his heart and not his heart in the sight of his eyes. 
-Look not on the faults of others as though you were lords, rather, 
look at their faults as though you were the servants of men. 
In truth, men are of two kinds, one afflicted, and the other sound. 
Be merciful towards him who is afflicted, and thank God for 
sound health. 


O children of Israel, do you feel ashamed before God? You clear 
your drink of all impurities, but would devour unlawful things, 
like elephants. Have you not heard what you were commanded 
in the Torah, “Do good to your kin, and reward them well?" 
But I say unto you, give to him who withholds from you and 
be generous towards him who refuses your wishes, and be good 
to him who treats you badly. Say “Peace” to him who reviles 
you. Show justice to him who shows enmity towards you. Forgive 
him who does you wrong, as you wish your wrongdoing to be 
forgiven. Be mindful of God’s forgiveness towards you. Do you 
not see that His sun shines over the righteous as well as the 
reprobates among you? He sends his rain likewise over the 
pious as well as the sinners among you. If you love only them 
that love you, or be good only towards them who are good 
towards you,... what virtue have you over others? This, even 
the fools who are without virtue or compassion, do. But if you 
wish to be beloved of God, and be counted among His elect, 
do good to them that do you wrong. Forgive them who do you 
harm, and salute with the salutation of peace those who heed 
you not. Listen to my words and keep my commandments; 
guard well my covenant so that you may be truly men of knowl- 
edge and understanding. 


Verily I say to you, your hearts are where your treasures are. 
For this reason, men love their wealth and their souls yearn 
for it. Lay your treasures in heaven where neither moth shall 
eat them, nor thieves reach them. Verily I say to you, no servant 
can serve two lords; rather, he would certainly prefer one over 
the other, even though he may try. Likewise, you cannot love 
both God and this world. Verily I say to you, the most foolish 
of men is a wise man who prefers the world over his knowledge, 
... for what would benefit a blind man the brilliance of the sun’s 
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light when he cannot see it? Likewise, knowledge would avail 
nothing & man who does not live by it. Many are the fruit of 
trees, but not all are good to eat, and many are the wise, but 
not all of them benefit by their wisdom. Large is the earth, 
but not all the space thereof is habitable, and many are those 
who speak much, but not all their words are true. Beware the 
false wisdom of those who don garments of coarse wool, with 
heads bowed down to the earth, yet they indulge in every sin.* 
They slyly glance from beneath their eyebrows like wolves, and 
their words do not concur with their deeds. 


Can grapes be gathered from thistles, or figs from colocynths! 
Likewise are the words of a false man of knowledge, they are 
to be rejected. Verily I say to you, crops grow in leveled fields, 
and not on the rocky hillside. Similarly, wisdom dwells in the 
heart of the humble and not in that of the haughty and arrogant 
man, Know you not that he who lifts up his head so high that 
it touches the ceiling would split it, but he who keeps his head 
down’ would find refuge under the ceiling? Likewise, he who 
does not humble himself before God, him will God bring low, 
and he who humbles himself will be exalted. 


It is not always possible to keep honey in a skin, nor can in all 
hearts wisdom dwell? If the skin is not torn, or rotten, it can 
be used as a vessel for honey. Likewise, hearts, if they are not 
torn asunder by lust, made unclean with greed, and separated 
[from God] through pleasure, they can be a dwelling place of 
wisdom. 


Verily I say to you, if a fire were to start in one house, and that 
house is not destroyed from its foundations, the fire would 
spread into many houses. Likewise a wrongdoer, if his hands 
were not restrained, other wrongdoers would have a leader to 
emulate.... Verily I say to you, if one sees a serpent drawing 
near to his brother until it bites him and he dies, that man would 
be as though he had a share in his brother’s blood [that is, if 


49 The ‘ulama’ of both Shif and Sunni Islam have always been very oritacal of the 
Sufis. The saying here may be a somewhat indirect condemnation of Sufis. 

50 The substitution of honey for wine is, again, an accommodation of the Islamic 
prohibition against wine. Cf. Matt. 9:17, Mark 2:22, and Luke 5:38. 

51 The reference here is to houses made of wood, or at least with a wooden roof. 
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he does not prevent the snake from biting him]. Similarly, he 
who sees his brother indulging in iniquity and does not warn 
him of the consequences thereof, ... he would have a share in 
his brother’s iniquity. Thus, he who is able to dissuade a wrongdoer 
and does it not, is himself committing a wrong.... It isnot enough 
for a man to say “I do no wrong, but let him who wishes to do 
wrong do so”; thus he sees wrongdoing and opposes it not. 
If the matter were as you think, would you then be punished 
among the wrongdoers in whose acta you have no share?... 


Woe to you, O slaves of iniquity, how can you hope in God’s 
protection from the fears of the Day of Resurrection, when you 
fear men rather than God, and obey them, while you disobey 
Him? You keep their covenants which are in violation of His 
covenant. Verily I say to you, God would not protect from the 
fears of that Day those who take men as their lords in His stead. 


Woe to you, O slaves of iniquity, for a worthless world and an 
evil lust you-lose the dominion of paradise and forget the. fears 
of the Day of Resurrection. 


Woe to you, O slaves of this world, for an ephemeral life and 
pleasures that will vanish, you run away from God, and despise 
His presence. How would God wish you to come before Him 
when you despise His presence?... How can you claim to be of 
all men the friends (awliya’) of God, when you run away from 
death and seek protection in this world. Of what use is the 
fragrance of a dead man’s embalming spices to him, or the 
whiteness of his shroud when all this will decay in the earth. 
Likewise, the pleasures of this world which you so value will 
benefit you naught, when they will all disappear.... 


Woe to you, O slaves of this world, for you carry a lamp in bright 
sunlight when the light of the sun would suffice you, and claim 
to walk by the sun’s light in the night. Thus do you walk by the 
light of knowledge, seeking worldly affairs, when God gave it to 
you for your hereafter. You consent that the hereafter is an 
inescapable reality; yet you cling to this world. You say death 
is an inescapable reality, yet you run away from it. You say 
that God hears and sees, but you fear not His reckoning of your 
deeds. How could anyone hearing you believe what you say? 
For it is excusable for a foolish man to lie, but a wise man has 
no excuse. 
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Verily, I say to you, if & beast of burden is not ridden, and thus 
broken in and used to carry loads, it becomes uncontrollable, as 
its nature would change. Likewise, your hearts, if they are not 
made tender by the remembrance of death, or be engaged in 
acts of worship, would become hard as stones. What benefits 
a dark house if a lamp is placed on its roof, while inside darkness 
prevails? 53 Likewise, the light of knowledge will avail you nothing 
when it shines only through your mouths, while your hearts 
are left in darkness. Hasten to your homes and illuminate them, 
and to your hearts, and illuminate them with wisdom before 
they are overcome with sins and made harder than stones. 


How can a man, having no help, carry heavy burdens? How 
can a-sinner be relieved of the heavy burdens of sin if he does 
not beg divine forgiveness? Would a man have clean garments 
if he does not wash them, or would a man be acquitted from his 
transgressions without expiating them? Nor would a man escape 
drowning in the sea if he tried to cross without a boat. Would 
a man, likewise, escape the temptations of this world without 
the healing of true endeavor? Would a traveler reach his 
destination without a guide, or a man attain paradise without 
due regard to the fundamentals of faith (din)? Nor would he 
who does not obey God obtain His pleasure with him.... 


Verily, I say to you, as the sea would suffer no decrease or harm 
if a boat sinks therein, likewise, you shall cause God no want 
or harm by your sins. Rather, it is your own souls you harm. 
As the sun will suffer no harm or decrease of luminosity because 
of the multitudes of men basking in the light thereof, so it is 
with God's bounty, it suffers no decrease because He bestows it 
on you. Rather, it is by His bounty that you live and have your 
being. God multiplies His bounties to those who are thankful, 
for He is the one deserving of all praise and He is all-knowing. 


Woe to you, you unfaithful servants! You.receive your wages, 
clothe yourselves, are well-sustained and build houses, yet you 
perform badly the work of your Master. Soon will the Master 
of the. work investigate the work you do, punish you severely 
and order your necks cut off at the roots. He will have your 


Cf. Matt. 5:15. 
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hands cut off at the joints and your bodies dragged face-down 
and left by the wayside.55 Thus, you shall be an example to 
those who fear God and a warning to the wrongdoers. 


Woe to you, O evil men of knowledge! Do not tell yourselves 
that your lives shall last forever and that you shall not die. 
Indeed, you are already in the grip of death. Begin now to 
understand and weep for yourselves. Lament your sins. Hasten 
now and be ready. Repent soon and turn to your Lord.... 


Is it not, you slave of this world, by knowledge that you were 
given authority over all things; yet you despise knowledge and 
live not by it. Instead, you cling to this world to rule over it, 
making it your sole desire. You live in it as though it will never 
end. How long will you oling to this world while God has no 
share in you? Verily I say to you, you shall never attain the 
exalted status of the hereafter unless you abandon the things 
you love. Do not wait until the morrow for repentance, for 
between now and the morrow is the night wherein God’s decree 
comes and goes.54 


Verily, I say to you, small sins are the temptation of the Devil. 
He makes your sins seem small and insignificant in your eyes 
until they multiply and overtake you... Verily I say to you, 
there is nothing better that would secure a high status in the 
hereafter and is of more succor in the face of hardships in this 
world than continuous prayers. Prayers are the best means of 
bringing you nigh unto the Merciful Pray therefore, much and 
always. 


Verily, I say to you, & wronged man who finds no supporter in 
this world by word or deed shall be greatly requited in the King- 
dom of Heaven. Who among you has seen light which was 
named darkness, or darkness which was called light? Likewise, 
no man can be both a man of faith, and an unbeliever, or one 
loving this world, and striving for the hereafter. Is it possible 


53 The author may have had.the unfaithful tenant parable in mind, Luke 20:16 
and Matt. 21:41, or the unfaithful servant parable, Matt. 25:15. 

54 The meaning here is that perhaps they will not live until the morrow, since God's 
decrees are unknown to men. This passage may eoho the parable of the rich fool, Luke ` 
12:16-21. 
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that those who sow barley can reap wheat, or those who sow 
wheat reap barley ? Thus shall also every servant in this world 
reap the fruits of what he had sown here, in the hereafter, and 
will be rewarded for his deeds.*5 


Verily, I say to you, he who does not weed the grass from his 
field, it shall multiply and kill his crops. Thus also, he who does 
not remove the love of this world from his heart, his heart shall 
be captured by it, and he will never be able to taste the love of 
the world to come. 


Woe to you, O slaves of this world, make the houses of the 
worship of your Lord prisons for your bodies and your hearts 
houses of piety, not dwelling places of every lust.... Woe to you, 
evil men of knowledge, were you not dead, and He [God] revived 
you, but when you were revived you made yourselves dead 
again? Were you not foolish and He instructed you, and you 
soon forgot His instructions? Were you not fools and He gave 
you understanding, but you chose ignorance? Woe to you! 
Were you not gone astray and He guided you but you went 
astray after you were guided... (He continues with blindness 
and sight, deafness and hearing, poverty and riches, and humility 
and exaltation.) Woe to you, therefore, on the Day of Resurrection, 
for God shall humiliate and upbraid you.... 


Verily I say to you, Moses commanded you not to swear by God, 
truthfully or falsely, rather say “Yea” or “Nay.” se 


O, Children of Israel, eat the herba of the field and barley bread, 
&nd avoid eating wheat bread, for you may not be able to be 
thankful enough for it. Verily, I say to you, every evil word you 
utter in this life you shall answer for it on the Day of Resurrection. 


O, slaves of vanity, if one of you goes to sacrifice an animal 
[as a burnt offering, qurbán] and remembers that his brother is 
angry with him, let him leave his sacrifice and make peace with 


55 Cf, Matt. 7:16. This metaphor may have been suggested by Matthew. What is 
of special mgnificance, however, 18 that it expresses clearly the Islamic emphasis on 
works as opposed to faith only. 

56 The author confuses the commandment in Ex. 20:7 with the injunction of Christ 
not to swear at all, Matt. 5:34. 
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his brother; then let him return and offer his sacrifice." O, slaves 
of wickedness, if someone asks one of you for his shirt, let him 
give his garment as well. If someone strikes the cheek of one of 
you, let him offer his other cheek also. If one of you is forced 
to walk one mile for another man, let him walk two miles. 


Verily, I say to you, what good is a body if from the outside 
it appears healthy but inside it is sick...? Of what-benefit is it 
to you to wash clean your skins but leave your hearts full of 
impurities ? 


Verily, I say to you, be not like a sieve that throws out the good 
flour and retains the chaff. Likewise, you bring out words of 
wisdom from your mouths, but retain hatred in your hearts. 
Verily, I say to you, abandon evil and seek the good, for if you 
combine good with evil, the good will avail you nothing... 


Verily, I say to you, blessed are those who spend their nights in 
prayer, for they shall have everlasting light. They stood in the 
darkness of the night in prayer in their prayer-chambers suppli- 
cating their Lord to save them from the hardships of the Last 
Day.... Verily, I say to you, O slaves of this world, neither this 
world you truly love, nor for the next do you hope. For if, indeed, 
you love this world, you should have rendered good the actions 
through which you obtained it. If you truly hope for the here- 
after, your deeds should have conformed with your hopes.... 


Verily, I say to you, evil spirits have found no better place to 
dwell than your hearts. Behold! God gave this world to you 
that you may work in it for the world to come, and not that it 
should make you forget the hereafter. He made the earth wide for 
you that you may use it for a place of worship and not that you 
should use it for a stage for your sins. He enjoined you to do 
good and to be obedient to Him in it and not to be disobedient 
and sinful.... Verily, I say to you, as a tree is not perfect until 
it gives good fruit, so also your faith (din) will not be perfect 
until you avoid evil and seek the good. 


Verily, I say to you, as plants will not grow except through 


. 57 Matt. 5:23. This, and the following three statementa are taken directly from the 
Sermon on the Mount, 
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water and soil, so also faith will not be perfect except through 
knowledge and good deeds. Verily, I say to you, as water 
extinguishes fire, so prudence extinguishes wrath. Verily, I say 
to you, as water and fire cannot be in one vessel, so also blindness 
and understanding cannot dwell in one heart... 


Verily, I say to you, the sun is the light of everything, and 
wisdom is the light of every heart, and piety is the beginning 
of all wisdom. Truth is the gate to all goodness, and the mercy 
of God is the gate to every truth. The keys to all these are 
invocation, supplication, and good deeds. No door can be opened 
without a key.... 


Verily, I say to you, the carrying of heavy stones from mountain- 
tops is easier than speaking to a fool who comprehends not your 
speech.... Blessed is he who makes his words few and good, 
fearing by excessive speech the wrath of his Lord. Blessed is he 
who makes clear his speech and praises nothing until he discerns 
its consequences. Blessed is he who learns from the learned that 
which he did not know, and teaches the ignorant that which he 
learned... 


Verily, I say to you, O my disciples,5* you are among men as 
the living among the dead. Do not die with those who die. 


Then Christ, peace be upon him, said, God, exalted be He, says, 
“My faithful servant grieves when I take away from him the 
pleasures of this world, but this I do because I desire to draw 
him nearer unto me. He rejoices when I bestow ease and comfort 
upon him in this world, yet this I love not, for it separates him 
from me.” ** 


CoNOLUSION 


The image of Jesus which emerges from the two preceding texts 
is a composite one. In the first we see the Master as the humble 


58 The disciples of Christ are given a high status in the Qur'&n. They are called 
al-Hawiriyyün. In Shi‘ism they are the true heirs of Jesus’ prophetic knowidge and 
wisdom and are his vicegerente. 

59 This last saying is a typical divine utterance (Hadith Qudsi) reeembling both in 
words and ideas the divine sayings attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, 
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servant of God, but one who is at the same time. a highly favored and 
` exalted friend of God. Jesus is commissioned to teach men the truth 
' and thus to bring them nearer to God. Yet, he is sternly warned not to 
overstep his-human limits of humility and servanthood before the 
divine majesty. : : s 

The second text breathes more the familiar air of the Synoptic 
Gospels, both in language and in ideas. Here, Jesus is the stern 
teacher and warner, instructing men and also passing harsli judgment 
on their folly, foolishness, and hypocrisy. Even here, however, the 
victims of this judgment are not specifically the Pharisees and Soribes 
of the Gospel, but imperfect humanity in general Here again, Jesus 
is to be regarded as the chosen messenger sent to warn men and to 
preach to them the divine Revelation, even though he speaks the 
- language of the Gospel. He remains, therefore, the Jesus of the 
Qur'ün, one in the long series of prophets and messengers of God 
for mankind. 

Thus we see that like the Christ of Christian faith and hope, the 
Jesus of the Qur'àn and later Muslim piety is much more than a 
mere human being, or even simply the messenger of a Book. While 
the Jesus of Islam is not the Christ of Christianity, the Christ of the 
Gospel often speaks through the austere, human Jesus of Muslim 
piety. Indeed, the free spirits of Islamic mysticism found in the man 
Jesus not only the example of piety, love and asceticism which they 
sought to emulate, but also the Christ who exemplifies fulfilled 
humanity, a humanity illumined by the light of God. This reflection 
of the divine light in the human heart and soul is known in the language 
of Islamic mysticism as tajalls, the manifestation of divine beauty and 
majesty in and through man. 

In this concept of divine manifestation, the Christian and Muslim 
images of Jesus converge at many points. Islam says that man can, 
and must draw nearer to God, and in the ms‘rdj [the physical ascension 
of the Prophet to Heaven] and the “lifting up” of Jesus to God,* 
this takes on a most concrete form. Nevertheless, Islam insists on 
man being man and God being God in the absolute sense. Christianity, 
springing up in a different spiritual and cultural milieu, begins not 
with the ascent of man to the divine, but rather the descent of the 
divine to man. Thus the “Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us" 
becomes the expression of this encounter of man with the divine. 
In a way, therefore, the two approaches to the question of the divine- 


© B, 4:158. 
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human relation here presented are widely divergent; yet this is only 
true in points of emphasis and in the position from which each of the 
two religious traditions start. In spite of these and other differences, 
however, we insist that Muslims and Christians can, and must, learn 
much from the man Jesus of Islam and from Christ the Lord of 
Christianity. This can only be achieved through honest and sincere 
efforts by us all to be existentially involved in the meaning and 
purpose of our existence in a world of sin and imperfection, but a 
world sanctified by the divine presence among and within us. 


San Diego State University Manmoup M. Ayrous 
San Dtego, Cal. 


SECTARIAN AFFILIATION AND 
POLITICAL ORIENTATION OF 
LEBANESE STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The most conspicuous feature of Middle Eastern society is the 
predominance of identity groups. A number of Middle Eastern scholars 
have pointed to the importance of these groups in shaping cultural 
and behavioral patterns in Middle Eastern societies. According to 
John Gulick, Middle Eastern in-groups are well-defined units of 
people with a high degree of esprit de corps; their influence has been 
acknowledged throughout the history of the Middle East. Thus, 
for example, we are told by W. R. Smith that in Arabian centers of 
civilization at the time of Muhammad, kin group ties were stronger 
than those of citizenship. Albert Hourani adds that under the 
Ottoman Empire, religious, tribal, and linguistic groups formed 
closed communities which viewed each other with suspicion and 
hatred.? Referring to social change in the Middle East, H. A. R. Gibb 
points to the emergence in the Arab World of communities “each 
with its separate social, economic, and political structure, its local 
loyalties, its attention to particular interests." 4 Bringing a functional 
approach to his study on the Middle East, O. S. Coon states that 
in each country the population constitutes a “mosaic of people” 
characterized by an ethnic division of labor.’ Inspired by the concepts 
of “balanced antagonism” and “group segmentation" developed by 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard,* John Gulick devised a theory of concentric 
spheres to analyse the functions of Middle Eastern identity groups 


1 John Gulick, Social Structure and Culture Change in a Lebanese Village (New 
York : Wenner-Gren Foundation, 1955), pp. 156-157. 

1 W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press, 1885), p. 2. 

3 Albert H. Hourani, Minorities in the Arab World (London: Oxford University 
Pross, 1947), p. 22. i 

1 H. A. R. Gibb, “Social Change in the Near East,” in P. W. Ireland, ed., de 
Near East : Problems and Prospects (Chicago : University of Chicago Presa, 1942), p 

5 C. 8. Coon, Caravan: The Story of the Middle East (New York: Holt, iiim 
and Winston, 1951), pp. 3 and 158. 

6 E, E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (London : Oxford University Pross, 1940). 
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(family, lineage, village, eto.) in shaping the attitudes and behavior 
of their members.’ 

Lebanon, a Middle Eastern country, is no exception in respeot 
to the importance of identity groups in the lives of its people.* One of 
these influential groups is the sect. Sectarian attitudes and religious 
beliefs are strong forces whioh penetrate all dimensions and affect all 
aspects of Lebanese society." Thus, religion, religious symbols, and 
sectarian affiliations are so institutionalized in Lebanese culture that 
a Lebanese would think twice before crossing them out of his 
vocabulary. Moreover, irrespective of his personal feelings and private 
beliefs, every Lebanese must be ascribed to some sect.19 This institution- 
alization of communal in-groups, we may add, is fostered and 
perpetuated by the Lebanese political system which is based on 
confessionalism ; accordingly, political and administrative positions - 
in the country are distributed among the religious communities 
according to their numerical strength.11 

Despite the importance of institutionalized religious beliefs and 
sectarian affiliations in fostering the closed character of Lebanese 
communal in-groups, and despite the negative attitudes of the sects 
toward each other, ranging from reserve to hostility, one might expect 
the school to act as a melting pot to reduce the centrifugal impact of 
group compartmentalization. This expectation is founded on the fact 
that, “the school is the one place where all children in a community 
or a district regardless of nationality, religion, politics, or social 
status, meet and work together in a cooperative and harmonious 
spirit." 1 
. With this in mind, the author decided to explore to what extent 
religious beliefs and sectarian affiliations conditioned the political 


? Qulick, Social Structure, pp. 169-173. 

8 See Samir Khalaf, “Primordial Ties and Politica in Lebanon," Middle Eastern 
Studies, TV, 3 (1968), 248-269; John Gulick, “Old Values and New Institutions in a 
Lebanese Arab City," Human Organization, XXIV, 1 (1965), 61.52; Afif I. Tannous, 
"Group Behavior in the Village Community of Lebanon," American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVII, 2 (1942), 232-236. 

? Michael W. Suleiman, Political Parties i in Lebanon (Ithaca, N.Y. : Cornell University 
Presa, 1967), pp. 38-39. 

10 John Gultok, Tripoli : A MUR Arab City (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), p. 37. 

11 H. H. Smith et al., Area Handbook for Lebanon m (Washington, r C. : U.S. Govern- 
ment Printmg Office, 1969), pp. 141-157. 

1? Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale xad Press, 1961), 
pp. 316-317. * 
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orientations of Lebanese students. Such an exploration could. shed 
some light on the viability of the Lebanese political system, which 
may be threatened if students’ political attitudes and orientations 
are heavily determined by sectarian affiliation rather than by national 
ties. Strong sectarian influence would indicate that the school is not 
serving to integrate society by moderating the conflict of communal 
demands on the students. If, on the other hand, the disuniting effect 
of sectarian affiliation is reduced among the students, this may 
augur well for the future of the Lebanese political system.13 


METHODOLOGY 


The research design adopted in this study utilized a questionnaire 
modeled after that of Greenstein in Children and Polstics.14 It was 
administered to 150 (75 Christian and 75 Muslim) Lebanese male 
students selected from a- tepresentative sample of Lebanese secondary 
schools. 

Administration of the questionnaire took place from January 
through April, 1969. The students’ answers were thoroughly. examined 
and coded, and a scheme of categories under which all the responses 
would fall was devised. 

Following the coding, a panel was formed consisting of two political 
scientists specializing in the Middle East, an economist from the 
Middle East, and the present writer. After receiving both data and 
coding scheme, the panel fitted every response into a category in the 
coding scheme. A computer was employed to determine frequencies 
and percentages; with sectarian affiliation as the unit of analysis; 
in turn, sectarian affiliation was broken down into subcategories : 
(1) Christian practicing; (2) Christian nonpracticing; (3) Muslim 
practicing; (4) Muslim acc E and (5) Lebanese students. 


13 For an analysis of cleavages as a source of stress for a political system, see David 
Easton, 4 Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York : John Wiley and Sons, 1965), 
pp. 230-248. 
` 14 Fred I. Greenstein, Children and Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1965), pp. 191-197. 

15 The Christian and Muslim practicing students were those who deolared that 
they fulfilled religious obligations such as weekly attendance at the church or mosque, 
eto. The Christian and Muslim nonpraotioing studenta were those who confessed that 
they were not fulfilling their religious obligations. Moreover, the two categories of 
practicing and nonpraotieing Christian and Muslim studente were intended to discover 
whether or not the lack of practice of religion had any significant effect on political 
attitudes and orientations. As the data indicate, practice or nonpraotioe of religion 
made little difference in students’ attitudes or behavior. 
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This last category comprises four Christian students who, when asked 
about their sectarian affiliation, said that they were Lebanese. 


RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS 


The role of sectarian affiliation in shaping the students’ political 
knowledge, political behavior, and national sentiments was thoroughly 
examined and evaluated; the results are recorded below. 


STUDENTS' FEELINGS ABOUT POLITICAL AUTHORITY 


According to Greenstein, the feelings citizens have about political 
authority figures greatly affect the stability of the political system.1* 
This is because the equilibrium of the body politic is influenced by 
the moods, manners, and expressed feelings of its members. Thus, 
the assumptions that people hold about the qualities of political 
leaders determine to a great extent their success or failure in 
performing their roles. In examining the students’ feelings about 
political leaders, two points ought to be considered: (1) the importance 
of political leaders for the students and (2) the students’ evaluation 
of political leaders in the performance of their roles. These points 
will be analyzed in terms of the students’ answers to a series of 
questions intended to discover their feelings about their political 
leaders. 


Importance of Political Leaders. The students were given a list of 
adult roles and asked to pick out from among them the four “most 
important” roles. The choices offered included political and non- 
political authority figures such as the president of the country, the 
mayor, the school principal, the teacher, as well as the judge, the 
physician, and the religious leader. 

Table 1 shows that regardless of their sectarian affiliation, the 
majority of the practicing and nonpracticing Christian students, of 
practicing and nonpracticing Muslim students, and of those designating 
themselves Lebanese were not predominantly politically oriented in 
their choices. There was more reference in the students’ answers to 
nonpolitical role holders such as the schoolteacher, the doctor and 
the soldier, as being very important in the Lebanese society, than to 


16 Greenstein, Children and Politics, p. 27. 
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political role holders such as the president of the country, the 
governor, or the mayor. 


Taste 1 


Adult Roles Defined as Most Important 
(Percent exceeds 100 because of multiple choices) 














Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 
Roles 
Non- Non- 
Practicing practicing Practicing practicing 

Schoolteacher 89.8 % 86.4% 86.5 95 82.6 % 75.0% 
Dootor 79.5 $1.8 94.2 87.0 100.0 
Soldier 77.6 81.8 96.2 91.3 100.0 
Judge 51.0 59.1 57.7 60.9 75.0 
President of 

the country 49.0 40.9 34.6 30.4 25.0 
Religious leader 82.7 13.6 17.3 17.4 0.0 
School principal 10.2 18.2 3.9 17.4 25.0 
Governor 6.1 9.1 0.0 4.8 0.0 
Mayor 4.1 9.1 9.6 8.7 0.0 
Number of Students 49 22 52 23 4 


The results of the table indicate that the teacher is held in high 
regard among all students. However, the percentage of Christian 
students who considered the teacher's role "most" important was 
slightly higher than that of the Muslim students. This emphasis 
upon the teacher’s role is perhaps not surprising, since education 
is highly valued and respect for learning penetrates all facets of 
Lebanese society. In Lebanon “the educated man is respected and 
each step up the ladder of schooling brings added prestige.” 17 

Although the importance of the physician’s role was indicated by 
a higher percentage of Muslim and of Lebanese students than of 
Christian students, the stress put by the majority on this role is very 
significant. This stress might be considered a reflection of a general 
attitude of Lebanese society which regards the physician highly 
because his services are considered indispensable. The majority of 
Lebanese people seem to believe that the physician plays an extremely 
important role in controlling the irregularities and abnormalities of 


17 Smith e al., Area Handbook, p. 110. 
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nature . manifested in all kinds of sicknesses and mishaps. The 
physician’s position is also enhanced by the value people place upon 
good health. The Lebanese are convinced that the physician possesses 
& manipulative power over it. Another factor that might have increased 
the importance of the physician consists of the number of school 
years the profession requires and, as we have mentioned earlier, 
education adds to one’s prestige and importance. 

Table 1 also indicates that the soldier was more highly regarded 
by Muslim and by Lebanese students than by Christian students. 
However, the high esteem expressed by the majority of all the students 
for the soldier’s role might be indicative of the tendency of Lebanese 
society to glorify its history and the role of Lebanese soldiers in 
defending their country’s independence and integrity against foreign 
rule. The Lebanese soldier is considered a symbol of bravery, and it 
is therefore not surprising that the majority of these young students 
acknowledge the importance of his role. Moreover, Lebanese radio 
conducts a daily special program for the army in which the soldier’s 
importance, honesty, and devotion to his country are celebrated 
with enthusiasm and dignity. It is necessary, however, to add that 
the students’ answers in stressing the soldier’s importance might 
have been affected by the Israeli raid on Beirut International Airport 
in December, 1968. This raid had provoked student-led demonstrations 
and rallies underscoring the importance of, and the need for, a strong 
army to defend the country against foreign attack. Furthermore, 
students pressured the Chamber of Deputies to pass a law providing 
for mandatory military service. 

Although the political roles were not considered as important as 
the nonpolitical roles by the majority of the students, it is significant 
to notice that the role of the president was considered 'fmost" 
important by more Christian students than by Muslim and Lebanese 
students. Moreover, the table indicates that almost the same percen- 
tage of Muslim practicing (17.3 95) and nonpracticing (17.4 %) students 
considered the role of the religious leader “most” important, whereas 
more Christian practicing (32.7 %) than nonpraoticing (13.6 95) and 
Lebanese (0.0 9) students did so. . 

Several factors seem to account for the lack of the students’ 
awareness of the importance of political figures in Lebanese society. 
Perhaps chief among them might be the absence of civic education 
in Lebanese elementary and secondary schools. Students in these 
schools are not taught the fundamental principles about Lebanese 
government which would lead them to realize the importance of 
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political figures in maintaining a coherent political system and in 
safeguarding, if not creating, a cohesive Lebanese society. 

Moreover, a second reason why political figures were not ranked 
highly. might be the general dislike, even fear, of political leaders 
expressed by some Lebanese. These feelings are illustrated by an old 
Lebanese saying: “If you want to live a peaceful life, stay away 
from political and religious leaders,” 

Finally, the apparent lack of political activity of the political 
figures listed might tend to make people in Lebanon, particularly 
students, forget the importance of their roles. Thus, all these factors 
may have influenced the students, both Christian and Muslim, to 
choose nonpolitical rather than political figures as being “the most 
important” in Lebanese society. l 


Evaluation: of Public Officials. Using a three-point scale ranging 
from very good to bad, the students were askéd to evaluate the role 
performance of two public officials—their governor and the president 
of the country. Table 2 shows that the majority of the Christian 
students and of the Muslim students thought that the governor 
and the president of the country were not doing a good job in 
their roles. It is interesting to notice, however, that a substantial 
minority of the Muslim students viewed the performance of both 
leaders more favorably than did their Christian counterparts. 


TABLE 2 


Rating of President and Governor 


Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 


Bating Non-: Non- 
Practicing practicing Practicing practicing 





Gov. Pres. Gov. Pres. Gov. Pres. Gov. Pres. Gov. Pres, 





Very good 6.1% 20% 00% 00% 19% 3.895 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 
Fairly good 102 82 136 0.0 269 135 260 174 25.0 26.0 
Bad 61.2 755 546 682 87.7 712 44.0 60.8 75.0 75.0 
Don’t know 22.5 148 ^ 318 818 18.5 11.5 300 21.7 00 00 





Number of ; 
Students 49 22 52 28 4 
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Moreover, a fairly good percentage of practicing (22.5%) and 
nonpracticing (31.8 %) Christian students and of practicing (13.5 %) 
and nonpracticing (30 95) Muslim students, when asked to evaluate 
the governor’s performance, answered, “I don’t know.” The same 
response was also given about the job performance of the president 
by a good percentage of practicing (14.3 95) and nonpracticing 
(31.8 95) Christian students and of practicing (11.5%) and non- 
practicing (21.7 95) Muslim students. Explanation of this response 
is rather risky. The respondente might have feared the consequences 
of expressing their opinion and thus chose not to respond. A second 
explanation might be based on the hypothesis that their lack of 
political knowledge and information made any other answer impossible. 
Having no criteria to use in evaluating role performance, then, they 
simply replied that they did not know. It may well be that the second 
explanation is more accurate since, as we shall see in the section 
dealing with political knowledge, the majority of the studente showed 
a pronounced lack of political information. With regard to the roles 
of the governor and the president, the table shows that only one 
Lebanese student thought that the governor and the president were 
doing .a fairly good job and three thought that they were doing a 
bad job. 

Thus, as can readily -be seen, the results of the data dealing with 
feelings about political leaders indicate that the practicing and non- 
practicing students, both Christian and Muslim, and the Lebanese 
students were not impressed by the performance of the president 
and governor, although more Muslims were favorable. This tendency 
seems to be in harmony with the results Fred Greenstein reported 
in his book, Children and Polstics. He stated that older people are 
more inclined than children to ériticize political leaders and to express 
dissatisfaction when asked to evaluate their performance in their jobs.18 


STUDENTS AND POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 


The students were asked a series of questions dealing with the 
definition of certain political roles and institutions. The results 
indicated a pronounced lack of political knowledge among both 
Christian and Muslim students, whether practicing or not, and among 
the Lebanese students. f 

Thus, Table 3 shows that none of the practicing and nonpracticing 


18 Greenstein, Ohtldren and Politica, pp. 35-30. 
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Christian studénts knew how to define accurately the mayor's, the 
governor's, or the president’s roles. Although a minority, not exceeding 
22.0 %, defined these roles fairly well, the majority gave what were 
considered poor and unsatisfactory definitions. Moreover, although 
the students were familiar with the mayor's and governor's names, 
they were unaware, or only superficially aware, of the nature of their 
roles. Answers such as "the mayor takes care of the problems of the 
village," “the mayor takes care of the public good,” “the governor 
takes care of his district," are general, indeterminate, and imply a 
lack of political knowledge among the students. 

Moreover, the table seems to indicate that an even greater majority 
of the practicing and nonpracticing Muslim students showed a 
substantial lack of political information about the mayor’s, the 
governor's, and the president’s roles. Thus, for instance, 86.6 % of 
the practicing Muslim students and 82.6 % of the nonpracticing as 
opposed to 73.5 % of the practicing Christian students and 81.8% 
of the nonpraoticing defined the government's role poorly. The same 
lack of political knowledge was noticeable in the answers of the 
majority of the Lebanese students. Thus, only 25.0 % defined fairly 
well the mayor's, the governor's and the president's roles, and 
75.0 % defined them poorly. 

What is surprising is the fact that the Christian and Muslim students, 
both practicing and nonpracticing, and the Lebanese students are not 
very well acquainted with the role of the president of the country. 
Here, also, the students’ answers were too general and indicated an 
acute deficiency of training in the realm of political roles (Table 3). 
For example, some of the students made responses such as “‘the 
president defends the country,” and “the president defends the 
constitution.” These answers are not sufficiently informative about 
the powers, rights and responsibilities of the role of the president. 
It is interesting to notice that more Christian than Muslim students 
(both practicing and nonpracticing), when asked to define the mayor’s, 
governor’s, and president’s roles, gave an “I don’t know” answer 
(Table 3). l 

The students’ lack of political knowledge was also noticeable in 
their definition of the role of the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies. 
The majority (about 75.0 %) of the practicing and nonpracticing 
Muslim and Christian students and of Lebanese students were not 
aware of the powers and responsibilities of the legislative body of 
their country. 

When students were asked to define confessionalism, their answers 
were as vacuous as for the earlier questions. It was surprising to 
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notice that most of these college students (about 80.0 %) were unable 
to give an adequate and acceptable definition of confessionalism, on 
which rests the structure of the entire Lebanese political system. 
Answers such as “confessionalism is bad” or “confessionalism is 
good" demonstrate the students’ lack of understanding of such an 
important and fundamental concept in the life of their governmental 
structure. i i l ` mE 


TABLE 4 
Capacity to Define Csvic Education 
Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 
Non- : < Non- 


Practicing practicing Practicing practicing 


Very well defined 2.0% 0.0% 00% 0.0% 0.0% 


Adequately defined 18.4 22.7 5.8 8.7 0.0 
Poorly defined 65.3 12.7 $864 - 78.9 - 100.0 
No answer 2.0 0.0 1.9 ~ 438 . 0.0- 
Don't know 12.2 45 - 36.5 B3 * 0.0 


Number of Students 49 22 t2 23 4 


An approach toward an explanation of this astonishing lack of 
political knowledge may be found in the resulta of Table 4. Although 
more practicing (18.4 95) and nonpracticing (22.7 %) Christian students 
than practicing (D.8 95) and nonpraoticing (8.7 %) Muslim students 
adequately defined civic education, the majority of them all manifested 
& pronounced lack of understanding of the meaning of the concept. 
Even more Muslim students (practicing 36.5% and nonpracticing 
8.7 95), when asked to define civic education, stated, “I don't know." 
Furthermore, it was interesting to notice that, in trying to define 
civic education, a fairly good number of students attending Christian 
(about 17 95), Muslim (about 18 95), and public schools (about 17 %) 
stated that civic education is not taught in their schools and that 
consequently they were not able to define it adequately. The absence 
of civic education from the curricula may be one of the major causes 
of the lack of political knowledge and information among these 
college students. 
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STUDENTS’ POLITICAL INTEREST 


The pronounced lack of political knowledge among the students 
is paralleled by their strong tendency to disouss politics. Table 5 
shows that the majority of all students queried expressed a determined 
interest in discussing politics with their friends. 


TABLE 5 
Interest in Discussing Politics with Their Friends 


Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 


Non- Non- 
Practicing sing Prachicing practicing 





Yes 717.6 % 72.7% 75.0 % 87.0% 100.0 % 
No 22.4 21.8 25.0 13.0 0.0 
Number of Students 49 22 52 23 4 


However, it is interesting to notice that the percentage of the 
nonpracticing Muslim students who showed a strong desire for political 
discussions was the highest among the first four categories. 

The students’ interest in politics is also illustrated by their 
consumption of news broadcast through the mass media. The 
majority of the practicing (89.8 95) and the nonpracticing (81.8 %) 
Christians, an even greater majority of the practicing (90.4 95) and 
the nonpracticing (95.7 °4) Muslims, and all Lebanese students, stated 
an affirmative answer when asked if they would like to hear or watch 
the news on the.radio or television. Only an insignificant minority 
responded negatively. 

The same results are indicated by Table 6. In the students’ answers 
to how often they read a newspaper, most of the practicing and the 
nonpracticing Christian students, as well as most of the practicing 
and the nonpracticing Muslim students declared that they read it 
every day. A fairly substantial percentage, however, as Table 6 
shows, stated that they read one only weekly. 
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TABLE 6 

Tendency to Read the Newspaper 

Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 
Non- Non- 


Practicing practicing Practicing practicing 








Every day 61.2 96 63.6 96 65.4 % 80.9 % 75.096 . 
Every week . 80.6 27.3 21.2 21.7 25.0 
Every month 8.2 4.5 74 8.7 0.0 
Every year 0.0 4.5 1.9 43 0.0 
Never 0.0 0.0 3.8 43 0.0 
Number of Studenta 49 22 6 23 4 


The students’ lack of political knowledge and information about 
political roles and institutions at first seems incompatible with their 
interest in politics. Thus, expressing a strong tendency to discuss 
politics and talk about it with their friends, and interested in the 
content of the mass media, the students might be expected to have 
a good acquaintance with the roles of their political leaders and the 
structure of their governmental institutions. This logic, however, 
proved not to be true; on the contrary, their political interest failed 
to create an incentive to study the functions of their public officials.1° 

These results tend to be illustrative of the same pattern operative 
in Lebanese society as a whole, regardless of sectarian affiliation. 
The Lebanese people manifest, in general, a pronounced weakness in 
understanding the structure and functions of their political insti- 
tutions.” They show an almost total lack of interest in knowing 
what the rights and responsibilities of their public officials and political 
leaders are. On the other hand, they are very much interested in 
seeking to understand the political issues which affect their life and 
their interests. 


19 Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman, eds., The Politics of the Developing 
Areas (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1060), pp. 3-64 and 532-576. 
Almond and Coleman declare that this apparent inconsistency is a characteristic 
of developing countzies. i 

20 Smith et al., Area Handbook, pp. 4 and 159. 
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STUDENTS PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIO LIFE AND POLITIOS 


In order to explore their desire to participate in public life, the 
Students were asked to state all the jobs they would like to hold 
after their graduation from college. Their answers indicated that 
the students, both Muslim and Christian, were professionally or 
government oriented. Table 7 shows that the majority of the practicing 
Christian students and 50% of the nonpracticing chose liberal 
professions. A substantial minority stated their desire to work for 
the government. The same orientation is seen among the practicing 
and nonpracticing Muslim students. About DD % of the practicing 
Muslim students wanted to be professionals, and about 38 9 wanted 
to be government agents. Moreover, about two-thirds of the non- 
practicing Muslims were professionally oriented in their choice and 
one-third government oriented. The Lebanese studente were equally 
divided. Two wanted to be professionals and two wanted to work 
for the government. 


TABLE 7 
Inclination to Participate in Public Lafe 


Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 


Non- Non- 
Practicing practicing Practicing practicing 





Professional 65.1 94 60.0 96 66.8 % 60.9 % 50.0 % 


Government 44.9 45.5 38.8 84.8 50.0 
Business enterprise 0.0 0.0 5.8 4.3 0.0 
Don’t know 0.0 4.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 


This dichotomy in the students’ choices may be explained by 
the importance Lebanese society as a whole places upon achievement 
in life. In the present Lebanese value system, liberal professions 
and governmental positions are the most highly regarded manifes- 
tations of achievement. Thus, Lebanese families, both Christian and 
Muslim, do not hesitate to make great sacrifices in order to help their 
children attain these goals, which are believed to add to the family’s 
prestige and to increase its social status. It is important to add that 
although the Lebanese people are suspicious of government officials 
and think they are susceptible to corruption and graft, they still 
consider government jobs as being socially prestigious and a major 
basis for economic security. 
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TABLE 8 
Willingness to Participate in Politics 
——————————Ü 
Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 


: Non- Non- 
Practicing practicing Practicing practicing 











Yes 77.8% 12.7 % 71.2 96 60.9% 100.0% 
No 10.2 9.1 13.5 13.0 0.0 
Don't know 10.2 189 ^ 184 26.1 0.0 
Number of Students 49 22 ` 52 23 4 


The students showed also a keen interest in political activity. 
Thus, Table 8 indicates that about three-fourths of the practicing 
and nonpracticing Christian students stated their willingness to 
participate in eleotions when they became old enough. A lesser, but 
nonetheless substantial majority of the practicing Muslim students 
and of the nonpracticing, and all the Lebanese students also expressed 
the same desire. 

Most of the students expressed a deep respect for the concept of 
democracy. Table 9 shows that the great majority of all students 
gave an affirmative answer when asked whether or not they believe 
in democracy. This seems to indicate a tendency prevalent among 
the Lebanese to cherish freedom and to reject all measures reducing 
democratic practices in their country. 


TABLE 9 
Attitude Toward the Concept of Democracy 


Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 


Non- Non- 
Practicing Heing Practicing practicing 





Yes 98.0 % 90.9 % 92.3 % 95.7 % 100.0 % 
No 2.0 9.1 7.1 43 0.0 
Number of Students 49 22 - 52 23 4 


In contrast to their love for democracy and freedom, however, 
is the students’ cynical attitude toward their government. Table 10 
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shows that a significant majority of all students denied the existence 
of any channels of communication between the decision-making units 
of the government and the people. In other words, most students, 
regardless of sectarian affiliation, thought that the decisions of the 
government were not reached by consultation with the people. This 
lack of communication, many contend, may exert tremendous tension 
and stress on the political system, and thus endanger its viability 
by affecting its capacity to function.” | 


Tasi» 10 
Degree of Attention Paid by the Government to the Opinions of the People 
Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 


Non- Non- 
Practicing — pradicing Practicing practicing 














Very good deal 2.0% 0.0% 0.0 % 0.0% 0.0% 
Good deal 12.2 4.5 3.8 48 0.0 
Not muoh - 143 8.1 26.9 26.1 25.0 
Not any 71.4 86.4 69.3 69.6 75.0 
Number of Studenis 49 22 52 23 4 


Cynicism toward the government is also illustrated by the answer 
to another point on the questionnaire. Asked whether or not they 
trust their government, the majority of the practicing Christian 
students (81.6 95) and of the nonpracticing (95.5%) answered 
negatively. A negative answer was also given by 86.5 95 of the 
practicing Muslim students and by & lesser but significant percentage 
(78.3 95) of the nonpracticing. Seventy-five percent of the Lebanese 
students also declared that they did not trust their government. 
This distrust seems to reflect a tendency among Lebanese to be 
highly suspicious of government authorities. They tend to believe 
that government employees and other authority figures seek first to 
satisfy their personal interests (cf. also the discussion on Table 1). 

These feelings of distrust are also illustrated by the students’ 
answers to whether authority was good or bad in Lebanon. The 
majority (about 82.0 95) of the practicing and nonpracticing students, 


*i For a detailed study of these stresses aw a dangerous source of strain for the 
political system, see Easton, Systema Analysis, pp. 51-09. 
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both Muslim and Christian, and all the Lebanese students, thought 
that authority was bad because its figures are- oriented toward 
self-interest and do not seek to satisfy the needs of the Lebanese 
population as a whole. 


STUDENTS AND RELIGIOUS ‘FEELINGS 


As mentioned above, religion remains one of the most influential 
forces in the Lebanese social complex; the Lebanese are greatly 
affected by confessional considerations which not only guide their 
thinking but also shape their lives and govern their relations with 
others. Noting the importance of religion in the whole Arab Middle 
East, Albert Hourani observed that “the primary divisions inside 
the Near Hast are, as they have been for over a thousand years, 
religious." 33 Moreover, the results of our analysis tend to confirm 
the deep-rooted character of religious affiliations among the studenta, 
both Christian and Muslim. Out of a total of seventy-five Christian 
students 65.4% were practicing and 29.3 95 were nonpracticing. 


TABLE ll 


Percentage and Number of Practicing and Nonpracticing 
: Christian Students 


Percentage Number of Students 





Christian practacing 65.4% 49 
Christian nonpracticing 29.3 22 
Lebanese 5.8 4 





Total T5 


Only four Christian students, or 0.3 95, when asked about their 
religion, stated that they were Lebanese. The same tendency is found 
among the Muslim students. Out of a total of seventy-five studente, 
69.3 % stated that they practiced their religion, and only 30.7% 
declared that they were nonpracticing. This tendency among the 
majority of the students, both Christian and Muslim, to practice 


22 Albert Hourani, “Race, Religion, and Nation-State in the Near East," in his 
collection of papers, A Vision of History (Beirut : Khayat’s, 1961), pp. 72-73. 
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"their religion is indicative of a strong attachment to religion in the 
Middle East in general, and in Lebanon in particular. 


TABLE 12 


Percentage and Number of Practicing and Nonpracticing 
Muslim Students 


Percentage Number of Students 








Muslim practicing 69.3 % 52 
Muslim nonpraotioing 30.7 23 
Total 75 


Christian and Muslim students, both practicing and nonpracticing, 
appear to be influenced by sectarian ties and express a profound 
support for their respective coreligionists. The data seem to indicate 
that religion in Lebanese society is still considered the major guiding 
light one must follow in order to avoid falling into the morass of 
anonymity. 5 

When first-year college students were asked to state the names of 
Lebanese with whom they would like to identify, the majority of 
the practicing Christian students (98.0 95), and all the nonpracticing 
(100.0 95), chose Christian personalities. On the other hand, most of 
the practicing Muslim students (88.5 95), and of the nonpracticing 
(18.8 95), picked Muslim personalities. Moreover, it is significant to 
mention that more Muslim students, both practicing (11.5 95) and 
nonpracticing (21.7%), expressed their desire to identify with 
Christian personalities than Christian students did with Muslim 
(2 % of the practicing and none of the nonpracticing). All the Lebanese 
students chose Christian personalities. 

The same trend was confirmed by the responses to the request 
to name Lebanese people with whom they did not want to identify. 
The majority of the practicing and of the nonpracticing Christian 
students, and 75 % of the Lebanese students stated the names of 
Muslim personalities. An even greater majority of practicing and 
nonpracticing Muslim students named Christian personalities. 

When the students were given the names of some Lebanese 
personalities, both Christian and Muslim, and were asked to pick 
out the name of one person known to them, the majority of the 
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practicing Muslim students (78.8 95) and of the nonpracticing (69.5 %) 
picked out Muslim names. An even more substantial majority of the 
practicing Christian students (91.8%) and of the nonpracticing 
(77.8 %) and all the Lebanese students picked out Christian names. 


TABLE 13 
Selection of Lebanese Personalities They Do Not Want To Be Iske 





Christian Students Muslim Students Labanese 


Non- Non- 
Practicing practicing Practicing — practicing 











Political Christians 10.2% 22.7% 86.6 % 78.3 96 25.0 % 
Political Muslims 85.8 72.8 9.6 4.8 76.0 
Other Christians 2.0 © 0.0 3.8 8.7 0.0 
Other Muslims 2.0 4.5 0.0 8.7 0.0 
Number of Studenta 49 22 52 23 4 


The importance of sectarian affiliation in shaping the behavior of 
students is also apparent in their choice of the most important party 
in Lebanon. Table 14 indicates that the majority of the practicing 
and nonpracticing Christian students and 75.0% of the Lebanese 
students mentioned the names of Christian parties. Moreover, it is 
very interesting to notice that a fairly good percentage picked out 
secular parties where religion does not determine the selection of 
membership. On the other hand, an even greater percentage of the 
practicing and nonpracticing Muslim students gave the names of 
Muslim parties as being the most important in Lebanon. 


TABLE 14 


Choice of the Most Important Parties in Lebanon 


Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 


Non- Non- 
Practicing practicing Practicing — practicing 


Christian 85.7 % 63.3 96 19% 4.3% 76.0 % 
Muslim 0.0 0.0 88.5 95.7 0.0 
Secular 14.3 36.4 9.6 0.0 25.0 








Number of Students 49 22 52 23 4 
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As we can see, in political matters the students’ answers were 
greatly influenced by their respective religious affiliations. Thus, we 
can conclude that the educational experience of these students has 
not eliminated confessional cleavages in Lebanese society and that 
the influence of sectarian ties is still predominant and pervasive, at 
least among Lebanese students. In other words, family and kinship 
groups are not the only social and traditional groups to which a 
Lebanese belongs; the religious community is another group with 
which the Lebanese is taught at an early age to identify himself and 
with which he is certain to be identified by others. 


STUDENTS AND NATIONAL FEELINGS 


Regardless of sectarian affiliation, students showed a great interest 
in becoming acquainted with their country’s history. Thus, given the 
choice between reading comic books or books relating their country’s 
history, the majority of the practicing Christian studenta (81.6 %) 
and of the nonpracticing (63.6%) and 75.0% of the Lebanese 
students opted for the second alternative. The same option was 
made by an even greater percentage of the practicing Muslim students 
(84.6 %), and most of the nonpracticing (87.0 %). This tendency is 
illustrative of a profound inclination among the Lebanese people 
to discuss with lively interest the historical background of their 
country. The achievements of Phoenicia and the splendors of 
Baalbak are recounted with great pride. Youths are told by their 
parents about the maritime supremacy of Phoenicia and the extra- 
ordinary achievements of its skilled navigators, the famous juristic 
scholars of Beirut, and the characteristics, good and bad, of the 
successive foreign administrations. Moreover, the Lebanese express 
particular pride in their rebellions against despotic and repressive 
foreign rulers. Many narratives told to children glorify the exploits 
of ancestors who died defending the independence of their land. 

The concurrence between the Christian and the Muslim students 
is broken over the issue of Pan-Arabism, the inspiring ideology of 
Arab unity. Despite the historical facts that many Christians were 
prominent in founding Pan-Arabism and that Muslim roots are as 
deep as Christian roots in Lebanon, the Christian students tended to 
identify with Lebanon’s uniqueness and independence while the 
Muslim students were more inclined to identify with Pan-Arabism. 

Table 15 offers us a significant illustration of this polarization. 
The students were asked which of the following countries’ history 
they would like to read about “most” : the United States, the Soviet 
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Union, Lebanon, or the Arab states. The majority of the practicing 
Christian students (79.6 %) and the nonpracticing (72.8 95) and all 
the Lebanese students stated that they would like to read about the 
history of Lebanon. On the contrary, 82.7 % of the practicing Muslim 
students and 78.3 % of the nonpracticing expressed their preference 
for reading about the history of the Arab states. 


TABLE 15 
Preference for Reading About the History of the Countries 
Mentioned Below 
Christian Students Muslim Students Lebanese 
Non- Non- 


Practicing practicing Practicing practicing 








History of U.S. 12.2% 9.1 96 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 
History of U.S.S.R. — 41 4,5 1.9 0.0 0.0 
History of Lebanon 79.6 72.8 154 21.7 100.0 
History of Arab Ste. — 4l 13.6 82.7 78.8 0.0 
Number of Students 49 22 52 23 4 


The polarization among the students was confirmed by the students' 
answers on whether they would like to read newspapers supporting 
the independence of Lebanon or the formation of an Arab unity. 
Most of the practicing Christian students (about 77.0 95) and of the 
nonpracticing (about 76.0 %) and all the Lebanese students expressed 
their preference for reading newpapers which support Lebanon's 
independence. On the other hand, a more substantial percentage 
(80.0 %) of the practicing Muslim students and about 81.0 % of the 
nonpracticing stated that they would rather read newspapers which 
advocate Lebanon’s inclusion into a larger Arab entity. The students 
were asked to state with which of the following they would prefer to 
identify : their religion, Lebanon, or Pan-Arabism. The majority of 
the practicing Christian students (87.7 95) and of the nonpracticing 
(72.7 %) and all of the Lebanese students picked Lebanon. On the 
contrary, a lesser but still significant majority of the practicing 
Muslim students (67.3 95) and of the nonpracticing (69.6 %) chose 
Pan-Arabism. While only 4.1 % of the practicing Christian students 
indicated religion as their option, 17.3% of the practicing Muslim 
students did so (for the nonpracticing Christians, none; for the 
nonpracticing Muslims, 4.3 °%). 
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CONCLUSION 


The results of the data lead us to draw the following conclusions, 
First, they indicate that students’ sectarian affiliation had no 
significant effect on the amount of their political knowledge. In 
fact, the overwhelming majority of both Christian and Muslim 
students showed a pronounced lack of such knowledge. It was 
astonishing to notice that most of these first-year college students 
failed to give satisfactory definitions of such political roles as those 
of the mayor, the governor, and the president. Not only were their 
definitions poor, but they also reflected the absence of an elementary 
political background necessary for a satisfactory acquaintance with 
these roles. Most of the students tended to show a lack of awareness 
of the function of the parliament and of the powers and responsibilities 
of the deputies elected to represent them in protecting their country’s 
interests. Furthermore, it was surprising that the overwhelming 
majority of both Christian and Muslim students was unable to state 
an acceptable definition of political confessionalism, the foundation 
of the Lebanese political system. 

A clue to the cause of the lack of political knowledge may be found 
in Table 4, which indicates that the majority of the students, both 
Muslim and Christian, were incapable of defining civic education, 
perhaps because it is not taught in their schools. This want of political 
knowledge may be the source of many stresses exerted on the Lebanese 
political system and manifested by the lack of adequate communication 
channels and by noncooperation between leaders and followers. 

Second, the analysis indicates that in confessional matters the 
orientations of the majority of the students, whether Christian or 
Muslim, and whether practicing or not, wore guided, if not determined, 
by their sectarian affiliations. This conclusion reflects the grasp 
religion still has on Lebanese society. It not only shapes the thinking 
of the people, but also determines their various activities and statuses 
in society. For example, cases involving marriage, divorce, and 
inheritance are still under the jurisdiction of the religious communi- 
ties.23 Moreover, it seems that the Christian-Muslim dichotomy 
continues to be maintained in the younger generations, despite the 
‘unifying influence their schools might be expected to exert. The hold 
sectarian affiliation has over the people of Lebanon can be explained 


\ 


23 Smith e al., Area Handbook, p. 123. 
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by the fact that the religious community is another group, Donee 
the family, to which a Lebanese must belong.3* 

Third, the data show that the question of national identity was 
the object of sharp dissent between the Christian and Muslim students. 
Thus, the overwhelming majority of the practicing and nonpracticing 
Christian students expressed their concern about Lebanon and their 
wilingness to identify with Lebanese nationhood. On the contrary, 
the majority of the Muslim students showed a vivid interest in 
identifying with Pan-Arab causes. 

This polarization between Christian and Muslim students reflects 
the general pattern which divides Lebanese society into two major 
groups, Christians and Muslims. The former, viewing Lebanon as the 
only refuge in the largely Muslim Arab world where they can freely 
practice their religion without the odium of minority status, seem 
willing to defend its integrity at any price.? The latter seem more 
inclined to identify with the ideals and causes of their coreligionists, 
who form the majority in the Arab world. Moreover, they are still 
alienated by France's creation of Greater Lebanon in 1920, a measure 
which severed their relations with their country Syria and which 
attached them to a new one where they do not form the majority of 
the population and where they do not feel at oase.2* However, a 
small elite, forming the Muslim upper class, would not like to see 
Lebanon lose its independence, but urges Christian leaders toward 
greater cooperation with other Arab countries. Nevertheless, the 
failure of the schools to inculcate a common sense of national identity 
is evident. 

These conclusions, in pointing to the failure of the secondary 
schools in developing political awareness and national consciousness 
among the students sampled, attest once again to the importance of 
sectarian bonds in shaping confessional attitudes and behavior. 
They constitute an illustration of the communal in-group encapsulation 
which Lebanese scholars have singled out and deplored as a feature 
institutionalized in the educational system. Pointing to its dys- 
functional part in maintaining the fragmented character of Lebanese 
society, a number of them have called for the establishment of an 


24 Michael Hudson, The Precarious Republic (New York : Random House, 1968), p. 21. 

25 This concern of Lebanese Christians about the independence of Lebanon was 
emphasized to me by a number of leading Christian Lebanese during my stay in Lebanon 
in the summer of 1972. 

2 K.S. Salibi, The Modern History of Lebanon (New York: Praeger, 1965), 
pp. 162-168. $ 
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educational covenant among the confessional communities; its purpose 
would be to unify the educational system and promote among both 
Muslim and Christian students national sentiments based on sound 
citizenship.?” They consider this to be the only way to promote the 
Lebanese school as an agency of political socialization and integration 
and to strengthen the sentiments of citizenship among all Lebanese 
students: The present author, on the basis of his own study of 
Lebanese students, believes that the creation of an educational 
covenant merits serious consideration. 


St. Mary's University JosePE G. JABBRA 
Halifax, Canada 


^ 


2? Reverend Abdallah Dagher, '"The Principles of a National Educational Covenant," 
in Mulhag an-Nahdr, Aug. 31, 1969, pp. 10-11 (in Arabic). 

15 Joseph Antoun, ‘The Educational Curricula in the Service of Lebanon,” in The 
Role of the School in Overcoming Confessionalism (Beirut: Phalanges Libanaises, 1969), 
p. 25 (in Arabic). 


THE MARONITE PATRIARCH: 
AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF 
A RELIGIOUS ZATM! IN 
THE 1958 LEBANESE CRISIS 


Part I 


During the last two centuries, the Maronite Patriarch has played 
an increasingly important role in Lebanese politics. One contemporary 
manifestation of that role was dramatically demonstrated in the 
Lebanese crisis of 1958. While the literature to date may not 
accurately reflect the magnitude of his role, the Arabic press of 
Beirut during the crisis portrays the Patriarch as a national leader. 
Maintaining very close ties with key members of the Opposition,? 
Patriarch Méouchy frequently represented and vigorously supported 
various Opposition views to local, national, regional, and international 
personalities. These activities made him a critic and then an open 
opponent of President Sham'ün's policies. Indeed, it appeared at 
times as though the Maronite Patriarch was in fact the leader of the 
predominantly Muslim Opposition. As the crisis was played out, the 
Patriarch became a vital factor in the abatement of explosive sectarian 
tensions. 

The first section of this article presents a brief analytic sketch 


1 In the context of this article za'im implies the “chief of a non-Muslim community 
(such as & Christian Patriarch).” See Arnold Hottinger, "Zu'amá' in Historical Perspeo- 
tive," in Leonard Binder, Politics in Lebanon (New York : John Wiley and Sons, 1966), 
p. 103. 

3 See Muhammed Agwani, ed., The Lebanese Orteis : A Documentary Study (London : 
Asia Printing House, 1965); Michael Hudson, The Precarious Republic: Political 
Modernization in Lebanon (New York : Random House, 1969); L. M. T. Meo, Lebanon : 
Improbable Nation (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1066); Fahim Qubain, 
Orisis in Lebanon (Washington: Middle East Institute, 1961). See also Jean-Pierre 
Alem, “Troubles Insurreotionnels au Liban," Orient, 2° année, 2° trimestre, no. 6 (1958), 
pp. 37-40; Pierre Rondot, ‘La Crise du Liban,” L'Afrique ei V Asie, 3° trimestre, no. 48 
(1958), pp. 45-53; Kamal S. Balibi, “The Lebanese Crisis in Perspective,” Middle East 
Forum, XIV, 9 (1959), 16-21; and Arnold Hottinger, '"Zu'amA' and Parties in the 
Lebanese Orisis of 19058," Middle Hast Journal, XV, 2 (1901), 127-140. 

3 Saeb Salaam, Rachid Karamé, Kamal Joumblatt, Hussein El-Oueyni, Sabri 
Hamadé, Kamel al-Assad, and Abdallah Yafi. (The spelling of the proper names in this 
article is that found in Who's Who in Lebanon.) E 
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of the significant historical factors and circumstances from which 
the Patriarch's political influence may be said to have emerged in 
the 1958 crisis. The primary objective, however, is to present a 
systematic survey and analysis of Patriarch Méouchy’s political role 
prior to and during that period. 


HISTORIOAL BACKGROUND 


The written history of the Maronite Church up to the Ottoman 
era, while not’ voluminous, provides a clear picture of the Church’s 
major institutional developments and the factors which conditioned 
them. In search of physical security and religious freedom,‘ the 
eponymous founder of ecclesiastical Maronitism,5 Yühanna Maroun, 
migrated with his community from the environs of Antioch to the 
area within the present boundaries of north Lebanon. Nearly isolated, 
but well protected in the high and rugged mountains, a type of feudal 
system arose among the Maronites in which “the Patriarch seems to 
have been the supreme head in religious and civil matters.” * By the 
time of the Crusades,’ two important patterns emerged which tended 
to characterize principal areas of pertinence to the high Maronite 
clergy : in the first we observe the clergy vigorously defending their 
autonomy, while in the second we see a growing affinity to the West, 
first with Rome * and later with France. 


4 From the fifth through the eighth centuries A.D., Maronites suffered periodio 
persecution and destruction of monastic properties at the hands of Monophysites. 
Ses P. K. Hitti, Lebanon in History, 3rd ed. (London : Macmillan, 1967), pp. 247-248; 
Elias Y. Hayet, “Maronite Rite,” New Catholic Encyclopedia, TX (1987), 245; and 
George-Joseph Mahfoud, L’Organisation Monastique dans V Églises Maronite (Beirut: 
Bibl. de l'Université Samt-Esprit, 1967), pp. 35-66. A concise and detaded history of 
the Maronites to the present is found in Kamal 8. Salibi, al-Mawérina, stra 
lárikhiyya (Beirut : Al-Nahür, n.d.). 

5 René Ristelhueber, Les Traditions Frangatses au Liban (Pans: Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1925), p. 13; Aziz B. Atiya, A History a Eastern Christianity (London : Methuen 
and Company, 1968), p. 386. 

6 Hayek, “Maronite Rite,” N.C.E., TX (1967), 246. 

7 Kamal S. Salib in his Maronite Historians of Mediaeval Lebanon (Beirut: 
American University Press, 1959) examines Lebanese history in the Crusader and 
Mamluk periods as presented by three eminent Maronite historians—Ibn al-Qilà'i, 
al-Duwayhi, and al-Shidyéq—providing valuable information on the two periods, 
particularly with respect to the orthodoxy question. 

8 Ths association resulted in the consecration in 1584 of the Maronite College at 
Rome. While a few Maronıtes had previously gone to Rome for training in theology, 
following 1584 their numbers significantly increased. Many of Lebanon’s brightest 
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During the Ottoman era, Lebanon underwent several important 
social and political transformations. With respect to the basic notion 
underpinning social and political activity, I am solely concernéd 
here with the- meaning of the ‘secular’ principle, its gradual disap- 
pearance, and the emergence of the ‘communal’ principle. Professor 
Albert Hourani has characterized the secular principle as embodying 
the notion that all holders of authority in Lebanon, especially 
hereditary fiefholders (mugátv715) of any réligion, stood “in a sense 
above his own community, and should protect the religious men and 
laity of faiths other than his own.” * While this principle remained 
operative, concord prevailed in Lebanon between Druzes and 
Maronites, especially in the recently mixed districts. 

The functional role of the muqütfi'jis in the feudal (ig/a‘) system 
is central to understanding the evolution of the social and political 
structure. The muq&ti‘}i was a hereditary chief and fiefholder who, 
by virtue of kinship and tradition, held legitimate authority over 
designated districts. His duties included collecting taxes, exercising 
limited judicial authority, and extracting unpaid labor from the 
peasantry. It was only with the tacit consent of the mugfti‘jis that 
the Ruler of the Mountain (Hakim al-Jabal) was able to maintain 
security. ! 

Nevertheless, the unity and harmony of the imärā (principality) 
was slowly, but irrevocably, being undermined by certain divisive 


Maronite studenta went to their college to become upon their return agents of change 
or outstanding patriarche. See Hitt Lebanon in History, p. 402, and Diya F. Harik, 
Politics and Change in a Traditional Society : Lebanon, 1711-1845 (Princeton : Princeton 
University Presa, 1968), pp. 78, 79, 96, 143, 152, 160, 221, 281, and 286. On the subject 
of relations with Rome and the West, see also K. S. Salibi, “The Maronite Churoh in 
the Middle Ages and ita Union with Rome," Oriens Christianus, XLII (1958), 93-104, 
and H. Lemmens, ''Frére Gryphon et le Liban au XVe sidcle,” Revue de l'Orient Ohrétien, 
IV (1809), 08-104. . 

® Albert Hourani, "The Development of a Political Society," in L. Binder, Politics 
tn Lebanon, pp. 15-10. x 

10 In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Maronites migrated southward from 
Bishari, Batrün, and Jubāʻil into Kisraw&n. During the Crusader period several non- 
Maronite family clans migrated into Lebanon from Syna. Agam, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Maronites migrated southward in large numbers nto Druze 
distriote until “a veritable Maronite colonialization of Lebanon took place." See Kamal 
S. Balibi, The Modern History of Lebanon (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1965), 
pp. xix-xx, and K. S. Salibi, “Lebanon in Historical Perspective,” Middle East Forum, 
XXXIV, 3 (March, 1959), 17-18. 

u See Harik, Politics and Change, pp. 61-64, and Maloolm Kerr, Lebanon in the 
Last Years of Feudalism, 1840-1868: A Contemporary Account by Antün Dahir al- 
“Agigt and Other Documents (Beirut: Amerioan University Press, 1959), p. 3. 
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forces. Specifically, these were the continued southward migration 
of Maronite peasantry, new increases in the authority of the Church 
hierarchy,!? “the transfer of Shihábi favour from Druze to Maronites, 
and the growth and influence of the great Druze families Jumblatt 
and Bellama." 18 

It is not my intention to describe in detail the complex evolution 
by which Shihabi favor was transferred from the Druzes to Maronites; 
it is important, nevertheless, to bear in mind the primary causes of 
that transfer. Much of the unity of the imara rested upon the Hakim’s 
successful orchestration, based on the secular principle, of Druze 
and Maronite muqàáti'jis. During the momentous reign of the Hakim 
Amir Bashir Il (1788-1840), the traditional authority of the Druze 
muqatijis was eroded and subsequently eliminated. Several reasons 
help to explain this critical phenomenon. First, the Maronite migrations 
southward, having created mixed districts with the Druzes, encouraged 
Maronites in those areas to press for solely Maronite interests and for 
Maronite local leadership. Second, a stronger and reformed Maronite 
Church provided its followers with a growing sense of religious 
identity and communal solidarity. Third, the relative success of 
Maronite agricultural and economic endeavor,}4 accompanied by an 
increase in their population, inspired the high Maronite clergy to 
contrive a major penetration into the ruling structure of the imara. 
The avenue of this penetration was the appointive office of the 
mudabbir (administrative assistant to the Hakim) necessitated by 
the increasing complexity of governing the imara. As Maronites 
steadily filtered into this office,!5 they acquired privileges which had 
formerly been the preserve of the mostly Druze muqfti‘jis and even 


18 Beginning with the Synod of Maronite clergy of 1736, a series of reforms were 
implemented which ultimately provided the Church with the instatutional and economic 
power to later become politically aotive in the politics of the imüra, See Hayek, 
“Maronite Rite," N.C.E., TX (1967), 261, and Harik, Politics and Change, pp. 118-121. 

13 Albert Hourani, ‘The Fertile Crescent in the Eighteenth Century," in A Vision 
of History: Near Eastern and Other Eosuys (Beirut : Khayats, 1961), pp. 42-43. 

14 By the end of the eighteenth century, the Maronite clergy was the main economic 
force in the imara. Monks and priests built monasteries, oultavated the land, and 
gathered the people about them wherever they went; they were, therfore, encouraged 
by feudal lords to settle in their lands, See Harik, Politics and Change, pp. 114-116 
and 179-180. 

15 Among the reasons Maronites entered in and excelled in this office are: first, 
they were relatively more educated than Druze; second, they could draw upon, or 
at least promise, assistance from the West; and third, they tended to prosper in the 
economic and agricultural sectors. 
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of the Christian!* Hakim Bashir II. Clearly, the Church was not 
unaware of the value of having Maronites as mudabbirs: as favors 
were extended by them to the Church, the Church made certain 
that their political patrons received support from the Maronite 
peasantry.? When two prominent mudabbirs—Shaykhs Jirjus and 
‘Abd al-Ahad al-Baz—exceeded their delegated authority, they were 
murdered and the privileges of the office of mudabbir circumscribed. 

This extraordinary attempt in the early nineteenth century by the 
Maronite clergy to thrust itself into the politics of the imàra, 
encouraged by the brilliant young Patriarch Tiyyan (dates of office 
1796-1808), deserves emphasis. The temporary and subtle alliance 
of Hakim and Patriarch, by way of the mudabbir, further undermined 
the Druze muqiti‘jis by too closely associating the Maronite Shihabi 
Hakim with the Maronite Patriarch and his community. When the 
Shihabi Hakim later found himself in a political power struggle with 
the Druze Shaykh Bashir Joumblatt, it was not surprising for the 
Hakim to find a natural and powerful ally in the Church.1* Indeed, 
the great influence the Church had acquired was well demonstrated 
by Patriarch Hubaysh (dates of office 1823-1845) near the end of his 
patriarchy. As the central issue became who should have legitimate 
judicial authority over the people in the various muqgaja'as (feudal 
districts), Patriarch Hubaysh issued a circular calling on Maronites 
living under Druze muqàtijis “to assume the judicial power 
traditionally held by [those] fiefholders." 2° 

It is clear that the Maronite Patriarch, as the leader of a vigorous 
religious, economio, and social community, did not hesitate to 
undermine politically the Hakim’s power and prestige by appealing 
to Maronite peasants to assert local Maronite leadership over the 
existing Druze leadership. This patriarchal action, which was occasioned 


16 At some point in his reign, Bashir II is believed to have converted to Christianity. 
He was described as one ''who appears somewhat like the conscientious Druses, 
Maronite to-day and Turk tomorrow." William E. Polk, The Opening of South Lebanon, 
1788-1840 : A Study of the Impact of the West on the Middle East (Cambridge : Harvard 
Univermty Press, 1963), p. 132. 

17 Harik, Politics and Change, p. 201. 

18 Patriarch Tiyyan was educated at the Maronite College in Rome. 

19 The occasion was the Mukhtira Affair of 1825. See Harik, Politics and Change, 
pp. 222-228, and Salibi, Modern History, p. 27. 

99 Kerr, Years of Feudalism, pp. 4-5. The fall of Bashir II in 1840 waa the signal 
for Patriarch Hubaysh to initiate steps leading to the formation of a Maronite imara. 
Boe Harik, Politics and Change, pp. 246-256. 
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by the chaos of the final collapse of the imára's feudal (iqta‘) system,? 
was tantamount to open revolt against the legitimate and traditional 
authority. With the exile of Bashir IT in 1840 and the departure of 
his successor Bashir III in 1842, security in Mt. Lebanon seriously 
deteriorated. The Patriarch had lost his most important political 
ally, and all holders of authority, whether Maronite or Druze, 
experienced & dangerous sense of drift as their traditional roles 
gradually ceased to exist. 

The resolution of this state of affairs was the Dual District 
(Qa’immagamiyya), an attempt to apportion the northern half of 
Mt. Lebanon to the Maronites and the southern half to Druzes. 
Demographieally, this was accomplished in the northern district; 
however, a significant minority of Maronites continued to dwell in 
* the southern district. Importantly, fiscal authority in this system, 
formerly the preserve of the mugàti'jis, was accorded to representative 
councils. 

The net effect of the Q&'immaqgámiyya was a sectioning off of 
Druzes: from Maronites, and in so doing, ascribing a physical and 
geographic form to the emerging communal basis ** of activity in 
the imara. When the Great Powers 23 added to this context their 
own varieties of aid to their respective clients, Druzes and Maronites 
became further antagonized and polarized. The situation was again 
complicated when in the last years of the Qé’immaqamiyya (1854-1860), 
Maronite peasants began a revolt against their landlords in the area 
of Kisrawin.*4 Finally, as Druzes continued to experience continued 
assaults on their traditional, social, and political status in the affairs 
of Mt. Lebanon, and as they increasingly viewed their communal 
integrity and honor threatened from without, they responded by 
inflicting a systematic massacre on Maronites in the principal towns 
of Lebanon. 

The Great Powers again intervened and imposed yet another 
arrangement on Mt. Lebanon known as the Mutasarrifiyya. Its 
basic governing document, the Règlement Organtque, provided for 


21 See Lliya F. Harik, "The Iqti‘ System in Lebanon: A Comparative Political 
View," Middle Hast Journal, XTX (1965), 406-421. 

22 Seo G. C. Hess and H. L. Bodman, "Confessionalism and Feudality in Lebanese 
Politica,” Middle Bast Journal, VIII (1964), 10-26. 

33 William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and Its Succeasors, 1801-1922 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1023), pp. 122-123; Salibi, Modern History, pp. 40-53; 
and Hitti, Lebanon in History, p. 425. 

*A Salibi, Modern History, pp. 84-88, and Dominique Chevalier, “Aux Origines dea 
Troubles Agraires Libanais on 1858," Annales, no. 1 (1959), pp. 36-04. 
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proportional representation of religious sects in a legislative council 
and in the judiciary. The governor (mutasarrif) could only be a 
non-Lebanese Ottoman Christian. Owing to the peculiar realities 
which characterized the Mutagarrifiypya, the Maronite Patriarch 
gradually acquired unprecedented stature and influence in the affairs 
of his people % and in the affairs of Mt. Lebanon. As the old feudal 
structure continued to crumble with increasingly disruptive conse- 
quences to the economic and social fabric of Mt. Lebanon, the 
Patriarch had emerged, particularly in the peasant revolts of 1858-1859, 
as the only legitimate and respected authority capable of redressing 
the situation. The Patriarch’s evolution toward this status and role 
was clearly demonstrated in the letters and petitions addressed to 
him by Maronite peasants between 1858-1860.%6 

Although our information about the Mutasarrifiyya (1860-1918) 
is incomplete," we do know that during this era three Patriarchs 
succeeded in consolidating and expanding Church influence. Having 
weathered the chaos and suffering of World War I, the last of these, 
Patriarch Huwayyik (dates of office 1899-1931), emerged at the 
Versailles Peace Conference possessing the influence and prestige to : 


demand for Lebanon the absolute independence which she merits 
and to which she has a right, and to claim for Lebanon the 
restitution of her natural and historic frontiers which were 
mapped out by the French in 1862... and to confirm and continue 
more intimately than ever our relations with France.?8 


In the new State of Greater Lebanon, the Patriarch continued to 
address himself to a broad spectrum of social and political issues, 


95 Atiya, Eastern Christianity, p. 408. 

86 The petitions were pleas for Patriarch Mas'ad (dates of office 1865-1890) to 
establish peace and security, prooure new political leadership, provide for equitable 
tax collection, end corruption, guarantee representative government, and mediate 
disputes between shaykhs and peasants. Soe Kerr, Years of Feudalism, pp. 90-103. 

37 For two incisive articles on particular aspects of the Mutagarrifiyya, see John 
P. Spagnolo, ‘Constitutional Change in Mt, Lebanon : 1861-64,” Middle Eastern Studies, 
VII, 1 (1971), 25-48, and idem, ‘French Influence in Syria Prior to World War I: 
The Functional Weakness of Imperialism,” Middle Hast Journal, XXII, 1 (1969), 
45-62, 

38 K, T. Khairallah, Le Problème du Levant : Les régions arabes libérées, Syrie, Irak, 
et Liban. Lettre ouverte à la Société des Nations (Paris : E. Leroux, 1919), p. 75. Patriarch 
Huwayyik successfully negotiated for the inclusion of the predominantly Muslim areas 
of Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, and Biq&' into Greater Lebanon. . 
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but without the apparent force he had commanded in the last years 
of the Mutasarrifiyya.*? 

In the period of the Mandate beginning in 1920, it is interesting 
to note that a pattern of hostility appears between the Maronite 
Patriarchs and the various French High Commissioners.® This conflict 
also characterized a fundamental relationship with two Presidents 
of the republic, Bishara al-Khüri and Kamil Sham'ün, following 
the proclamation of independence in 1941 and may be explained by 
the extent to which, during the Mutasarrifiyya, the Patriarch gradually 
accumulated influence in the temporal affairs of his community in 
Mt. Lebanon. When the Constitution of the State of Greater Lebanon 
was promulgated in 1926, the preeminent and de jure political actor 
for Mt. Lebanon was not the. Patriarch, but the President. One may 
conclude that as the office of the presidency acquired increasing 
acceptance during the Mandate and the first decades of the republic, 
the Patriarch necessarily suffered a diminution of influence, particularly 
in the temporal area. 

This institutional transition was soon to be accompanied by a 
reformulation of the basic principles which underpinned political 
activity in Lebanon. We recall that the discord in the Qa’immaqamiyya, 
and in the early State of Greater Lebanon, bore witness to the reality 
that the communal principle lacked the explicit definition and the 
broad consensus to be effective or meaningful. By 1943 the need for 
a new and fundamental social and political accommodation among 
Lebanon’s various religious sects, based upon accepted principle, was 
made apparent by the obvious and delicate sectarian balance which 
nearly all facets of activity in Lebanon reflected. Responding to this 
need, Riyad al-Sulh (a Sunni Muslim) and Bishara al-Khüri (a 
Maronite Christian) agreed to and implemented the Mithdg al-Watant 
(the National Pact). This gentlemen’s agreement stipulated the basic 
guidelines for acceptable social and political activity in post-World 
War IT Lebanon. Its key provisions were: first, that Christians 
would forgo the notion of an isolated Lebanon and accept it as 


29 One significant reason for this diminution of patriarchal power was that the 
inclusion of the Mushm districte into the State of Greater Lebanon set the Muslim 
and Christian populations at parity and, at least mathematically, halved the popular 
basis of patriarchal support. 

30 See David Kerr, "The Temporal Authority of the Maronite Patriarcha : 1919-1939” 
(anpublished paper, 8t. Antony's College, Oxford University), and B. H. Longrigg, 
Syria and Lebanon Under French Mandate (London: Oxford University Press, 1958), 
p. 252. 
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sovereign and independent within the Arab world; second, Muslims, 
therefore, would give up the idea of returning to Syria those territories 
annexed to Lebanon in 1920; and third, Christians would reject the 
idea of foreign protection, while Muslims would cease those activities 
aimed at subjecting Lebanon to excessive Syrian and Arab world 
influences. From a broad historical perspective, we see that the 
secular principle and its stabilizing function in the imara has been 
reinstituted in the republic (albeit modified) in the Mithàq al-Watani. 
Thus, we conclude this introductory section by noting the 
crystallization of various patterns which characterize patriarchal 
and social activity in the contemporary era: the first shows the 
Patriarch to be one of the principal actors in the general Lebanese 
political milieu; the second notes the Patriarch’s inclination to be in 
conflict with the preeminent lay political actors; and the third 
demonstrates a persistent attempt to seek and establish those principles 
of social and political activity which produce accommodation and 
harmony among sects with varying ethnic and religious identities. 
In the following section, I intend to analyze Patriarch Méouchy’s 
political activities in the 1958 crisis and the uses of his diminished 
inflnence in the context of national uncertainty and instability. 


Pretupe to Crisis, 1955-1957 


The three years prior to the 1958 crisis highlight the growing 
disenchantment between President Sham'ün and the predominantly 
Muslim factions which opposed his policies. In this context, the 
patriarchy of Paul-Pierre Méouchy assumes importance because it 
demonstrates the measure to which the Maronite Patriarch could 
participate in the resolution of a national crisis and the extent to 
which non-Christian political groupings could appreciate and accept 
his leadership. 

Paul-Pierre Méouchy was consecrated Patriarch of Antioch and all 
the East on May 30, 1955. His predecessor, Patriarch Antoine Arida 
(dates of office 1932-1955), had sent a letter just a month before his 
death to President Sham‘in which set forth the official Maronite 
view of the appropriate policy for Lebanon.** He pointed to three 


31 For a detailed discussion of the agreement and its origins, see Georg Dib, ‘The 
‘National Pact’ of Lebanon : Translations from a Speech by Riadh Solh, October 1943,” 
Middle East Forum, X X XIV, 1 (Jan., 1959), 6-7. 

33 The text of this letter is found in al-Dayàr, 21/4/55. 
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cardinal considerations for the President: first, Lebanon’s distinctive 
way of life was prescribed by historie, geographio, and spiritual 
circumstances; second, the President should not join any alliance ;33 
and third, Lebanon should remain neutral. In general, the Patriarch 
adopted this broad policy. By early 1956, however, his own unique 
approach to current political issues began to take form. Unmistakably, 
it gravitated toward cooperation with Lebanon’s Muslim neighbors 
and open recognition of and respect for the rising tide of Arab 
nationalism. 

The success of this policy was well illustrated when the Patriarch 
visited the overwhelmingly Muslim quarter of Basta in Beirut in 
mid-March of 1956. One newspaper carried the following account : 


The Patriarch was greeted by the local population and local 
dignitaries who expressed admiration for his nationalistic stand.... 
Posters were put up and arches of triumph erected. One poster 
said, “Basta welcomes the Patriarch of the Arabs-—-Basta welcomes 
the Patriarch of Lebanon.” The cross and the creacent were hung 
in prominent places along the road symbolizing cooperation and 
friendship between Muslims and Christians in the national interest. 
Replying to the constant cheers, Patriarch Méouchy said : “How 
happy I am to meet with you, my dear kinsmen, and how happy 
I shall be to meet with you again and again on the plain of Arab 
nationalism | How beautiful this emblem, the emblem of the cross 
and the crescent, and how beautiful it is that you should put it 
up in celebration of the advent of the little Patriarch [Cheers]! 
We shall live together in this homeland! Either we shall all be 
free and masters of ourselves, or we shall live together degraded.... 
We shall hear but one note in our dear homeland, if God be 
willing, and that is the note of cooxistence, love, and brother- 
hood. Long live Lebanon in cooperation with its neighbors and 
its dear brethren |” 34 


Patriarch Méouchy’s views, however, were not unanimously held 


33 This reference was to the Turkish-Iraqi Pact then being discussed. The Maronite 
Church was opposed to it on the basis that it might lead to a union with Syria and, 
by virtue of the union’s Muslim majority, endanger Lebanon’s sovereignty. Many 
people agreed with the Patriarch but suggested that he leave politics to the Maronite 
deputies and prese. Al-Nahdr, 21/4/55. 

94 4l-Bayrag (Maronite and pro-Government), 13/3/56. 
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by other members of the high clergy. In the months to come, 
conflicting views within the Church were hardened by the momentous 
events in the summer and fall of 1906 which witnessed the United 
States’s withdrawal of financial support for the Aswan High Dam 
Project, the Egyptian arms deal with the Soviet Union, the nationali- 
zation of the Suez Canal, and the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Suez. 

In Lebanon, concern: for the impact of these events produced the 
first rumors of reconciliation between former President Bishara 
al-Khüri and President Sham'ün.** The setting for the conference in 
which this matter was discussed was Bkerki (significantly, the 
Patriarch’s winter residence), and in attendance were many of 
Lebanon’s leading lay and religious leaders. The paramount challenge 
soon became how to consolidate national unity. Toward that objective, 
“it was left to the discretion of the Maronite Patriarch to think of 
the means of implementing the idea.” 3? 

Patriarch Méouchy further involved himself in politics. In early 
1957 he entered into the controversy over electoral reform. The 
Patriarch maintained that a Parliament of eighty-eight (and not 
sixty-six as espoused by President Sham'ün) was more representative 
and, therefore, he actively supported the larger Parliament.?* The 
following month the Patriarch was being publicly applauded by both 
Muslims and Christians for his support of the eighty-eight-member 
Parliament.5* 

In March and April of 1957 two events took place which further 
alienated opposing factions: Lebanon accepted the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, and the United National Front (U.N.F.) was formally 
organized. The acceptance of the Doctrine had the effect of antago- 
nizing the Muslim portion of the population; it appeared to be yet 
another agreement which more closely tied the government of Kamil 
Sham'ün to the West.** The response to this line of policy development 
was the formation of the U.N.F. Led by Saéb Salaam, Kamal 
Joumblatt, Hussein El-Oueyni, Abdallah Yafi, Nassim Majdalani, 
Sabri Hamadé, Kamal ‘Assad, and Rachid Karamé, this bloc was 


35 Al-Amal (organ of the Phalanges Libanaises), 5/9/55 and 11/9/55. 

35 AL Amal, 25/11/58. 

37 Ibid. 

33 Arab World (Beirut), 18/1/57. In pursuit of evon greater representation, Kanis 
Joumblatt promoted the idee of a 121-member Parliament. 

39 Arab World, 19/2/57. 

40 In 1954 Lebanon had accepted aid through the Point Four Program. In 1955 
Lebanon adopted a United States investment guarantee program which granted the 
United States favored nation finanolal privileges. L'Orient, 18/5/55. 
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composed of diverse political elements including Najjdists, Communists, 
Ba'thists, and Constitutional Bloc supporters of Bishàra al-Khüri. 

In effect, the opposing camps had drawn their battle lines, gathered 
their forces, and awaited the eventual clash. One of many fateful 
clashes occurred on May 30, 1957, when Saéb Salaam led a demon- 
stration in Beirut against the government's acceptance of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. Salaam was injured by an impetuous army officer 
and subsequently hospitalized. Patriarch Méouchy took this occasion 
to openly hold the government responsible for the injury and the 
insult to the prominent politician from the Basta. The following week 
Salaam visited the Patriarch at Bkerki where his wounds were blessed 
and a key political association was formed. 

This event marks the beginning of & fruitful association between 
the Patriarch and the leader of the Opposition. Subsequently, the 
Patriarch was seen as an adversary of the Government; this was 
reflected in the pro-government newspaper, al-Bayrag, which, hence- 
forth, mentioned his activities less frequently. Indeed, pro-government 
journalists and presses could take little pride in reporting that on 
Lebanese Independence Day (November 22) the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition paid their respects to Patriarch Méouchy—not President 
Sham‘in—and that a Syrian delegation also went only to Bkerki 
and congratulated the Patriarch on his “patriotic acts in defense of 
Lebanon’s Arab nationalism." 4 

As 1957 drew to a close, President Sham‘tin addressed himself to 
the issue which most deeply disturbed the Opposition—his possible 
reelection. Although he maintained that he was, in principle, opposed 
to it, he went on to say : 


I wish to leave no one in doubt [on the reelection issue]. If, when 
the proper time comes, I am not assured of finding a successor 
who will guarantee the continuation of my policies, I declare here 
and now that I shall reconsider my position [not to run]. 


The two major causes most often attributed to the crisis are the 
indication that President Sham'ün's policies deviated from the spirit 
of the Mithaéq al-Watani and the widespread belief that, contrary to 
the Constitution, President Sham'ün intended to succeed himself. 


41 Qubain, Orisis in Lebanon, pp. 59-60. In the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies 
Kamel al-Assaad (a Shi'ite Muslim) said, “There is no official authority that deserves 
to be congratulated for Independence other than the Maronite Patriarch.” Agwani, 
Lebanese Crisis, p. 60. 

42 L’Orient, 31/12/57. 
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Beneath these generalizations lay a deep reservoir of discontent. 
Muslims had become inoreasingly dissatisfied with the inordinate 
measure of authority President Sham‘in and other Christians had 
assumed for themselves. It was believed that corruption prevailed 
with little or ineffective opposition. It was also believed that the 
1957 Parliamentary elections had been manipulated and influenced 
by large sums of money from the coffers of foreign embassies in 
Beirut. The result of those elections was that key members of the 
Opposition were excluded from the Parliament and from legitimate 
participation in the government. Ironically, this situation seemed to 
bring together normally dissident elements. 

[To be continued] 


University of Wisconsin EPHRArM A. FRANKEL 
Madison, Wise. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Scholars, Sufis and Saints: Muslim Religious Institutions Since 1500. Edited 
by Nikki R. Keddie. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972. xi plus 
401 pp. $ 20.00. 


Gathered around the theme of Muslim religious institutions, this 
book deals primarily with the "religious leader." The first part 
discusses the role of the scholars, the ‘ulama’, while the second part 
deals with the Sufi, the popular religious leader, or holy man. Several 
of the papers were presented at a seminar on Muslim Religious 
Institutions in the Middle East, held at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, during the academic year 1968-1969. Other papers were 
solicited from authors who were at the time engaged in related research. 

As the editor is well aware, the material in the book does not cover 
the whole Middle East, nor does it give equal time to all areas. 
It does, however, deal with different aspects of the social and 
politieal roles of the religious leader in different circumstances at 
different times in history. It ranges over four centuries and encompasses 
different parts of the Middle East, including the Ottoman Empire, 
Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco, Iran, the Sudan, and Pakistan. 

These studies show the inadequacy of making glib generalizations 
about the role of the religious leaders in Muslim society. They point 
to the fluctuation and change in these roles, not only in different 
geographical areas but also within the same group of religious 
leaders over a period of time. 

Several of the papers attempt to deal with the "survival" capacity 
of the ‘ulama’ whose position often appears to be jeopardized by a 
lack of institutional organization and the military or political power 
to enforce their opinions concerning the destiny of the umma and their 
judgments about the course of contemporary events. At times the 
‘ulama’ seem to conspire with those in power to bring about change 
and at other times to withdraw to detached positions, relishing their 
role as arbiters of what is to be sought as good or condemned as evil 
and as interpreters of God’s will for Muslim society. We see them 
more often than not apparently shunning the responsibility of giving 
concrete policy guidelines, at other times standing in judgment of 
those who have to make decisions. In most studies the religious 
leaders emerge as masters of the art of the possible, able to recoup 
their losses, willing to accommodate change as long as they are able 
to maintain their status and role in society. 

The studies incorporated in the book are mostly anthropological 
and historical in approach. They treat the religious leaders as social 
beings but seem to ignore their ideological commitment. They either 
overlook or belie the possibility of the religious leaders’ dedication 
to & cause beyond themselves, picturing them as individuals striving 
for self-assertion. Compromises of the ‘ulama’ with tyrannical powers 
tend to be viewed as weaknesses. This reader feels that despite 
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appearances it may be rather shortsighted to dismiss the motivations 
of these religious leaders as necessarily self-oriented, excluding the 
possibility of higher religious motivations. 

Underlying several of the studies is the presupposition that the 
inability of the ‘ulama’ to deal with change and Westernization was 
related to the fact that the new societal structure tended to lower 
their status. Hence one might deduce that if the social role of the 
religious leaders is safeguarded by the modern state, they can become 
forces aiding in nation building (an assumption that appears to have 
been believed by ‘Abd al-Nasir of Egypt and utilized by him as a 
force legitimizing his regime). It is suggested that it is the religious 
leader’s inability to deal with the transformed present and the 
changing future that leads him to emphasize a return to the past, 
8 past that is idealized as defined, stable, and one that would safe- 
guard his position and status as interpreter of the will of God and the 
destiny of the nation, protecting it against forces from outside and 
secularists from within. Several of the selections note a vigorous and 
confident class of ‘ulama’ in Morocco and Iran where Westernization 
and modernization had a lesser effect on education and government. 

The social background of the religious leaders is dealt with in 
several studies and notice is taken of the incidence of hereditary 
acquisition of the role of the religious leader in some areas. It appears, 
however, that in several of the “modernized” states at present there 
is a tendency for this role to be utilized as a means of upper mobility 
by the bright youths of the rural population. Since the army has 
tended to provide a similar avenue, it would have been worthwhile 
to have at least one of these studies attempt to examine the importance 
of this phenomena for the present or future of political and social 
change in the Middle East. 

Another generalization commonly made by orientalists which can 
be challenged by the material in this volume is the distinction between 
the ‘ulama’ and the Sufis. Several studies note that members of one 
group tend to be members of the other at the same time. However, 
the function of the two varies. Whereas the ‘ulama’ have traditionally 
supervised the implementation of the law, administered the awgaf 
properties, offered moral exhortations or acted as a corrective agent 
of abusive political power (most of these functions are threatened by 
modernization), the Sufis studied were acting as reconciliation agents 
between competitive tribes, or in one case as medical agents relieving 
people of devil possession. 

Of note is the work the Ferneas have contributed to this book on 
the role of women as religious leaders, a field in which very little 
research has been done to date. Also of particular interest are three 
papers that deal with the story of the martyrdom of Husayn used 
in providing “redemption” for suffering women and as a parable to 
instigate the masses against what the ‘ulama’ view as the illegitimate 
‘un-Islamic’ efforts of the ruler. 

Ms. Keddie has brought together a wealth of information on the 
role of the religious leader as an Islamic institution. It is hoped that 
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in the near future other scholars will continue to research this important 
area of study. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundatton Want Z. HADDAD 


Sayyid Jamal ad-Din ''al-Afgh&nI" : A Political Biography. By Nikki R. Keddie. 
- Berkeley : University of California Preas, 1972. xvii plus 450 pp. $ 20.00. 


In this biography of Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, Professor 
Keddie provides us with a scholarly and thorough treatment, utilizing 
all available source material on the life of this controversial figure. 
She has consulted the French and British archives, al-Afghani’s 
books and papers and his obscure Persian writings. What she presents 
is a well-researched study and a comprehensive assessment of al- 
Afghani the man, the reformer, and the peripatetic advocate of 
Islamic solidarity and identity as a means of withstanding incursion 
from the West. 

Professor Keddie has garnered in this volume convincing evidence 
to support the ‘Iranian’ origin of al-Afghani and to dismiss permanently 
his own claim to have been born in Afghanistan. He appears deliberately 
to have adopted this biographical falsification with the resulting 
assumption of the name al-Afghani while in his youth as a means of 
gaining access to orthodox Sunni Muslims and in the hope of ascribing 
validity and legitimation of his teachings to Sunni audiences. 

Acceptance of his Iranian origin and Shi‘i education also helps 
explain his advocacy of the use of reason and the reopening of 
philosophical inquiry to help the condition of Muslims of his time. 
Keddie also sees in these factors an explanation of al-Afghàni's 
“heterodox and seemingly inconsistent views of Islam,” particularly 
in reference to his tendency to vary his approach and his methods 
according to the audience being addressed. 

The advocacy of Iranian origin is part of the author’s attempt to 
demythologize al-Afghàni, an effort that is consistent throughout 
the book. Bhe'seeks to identify the real al-Afghani, to strip him not 
only of the image he tried to project of himself (as an important 
leader sought after by the various political rulers for consultation 
dnd‘ advice concerning the welfare of the Muslim nations) but also 
of the biographies of his devoted students as well as the ‘Egyptian’ 
myth and cult that has grown up around his name. In her effort to 
arrive at the rea! man, Keddie at times ironically seems to present a 
person who is somewhat elusive by virtue of the wealth of information 
and-abundant facts she has marshalled. In certain stretches the book 
becomes rather tedious because of a repetitious reworking of material, 
while the colorful and intriguing al-Afghani comes through as a 
beleaguered man worried about his support and influence in political 
circles. 

Contrary to popular interpretation, Keddie understands his influence 
on the Egyptian modernization effort to be insignificant; his achieve- 
ments are scrutinized and seen finally as inconsequential to the 
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movement. In the last chapter, almost as an afterthought, she does 
allow for the influence of the cult of al-Afghéni on some Egyptian 
leaders. Whether or not al-Afghini was as important during his 
lifetime as he and his immediate disciples appear to have believed is 
really of secondary importance to understanding the reform movement 
in Egypt. What is clear is that his influence continues to provide 
modern Islam with an instrument that is still being utilized as & 
defense against the West. Any assessment of his role as being marginal 
must be tempered by this reality, as well as by the fact that he 
continues to be claimed by most reformers as their mentor and that 
they continue to ascribe their theories to his school of thought as 
proof of legitimation and continuity. 

In An Islamic Response to Imperialism (1968), Professor Keddie 
saw al-Afghani as transforming the “religious faith into an ideology 
of political use.” Although she attempts in the present volume to 
rectify that opinion, the reader can scarcely avoid finding an al- 
Afghani who is enchanted by political power, scheming and conspiring, 
using Islam as a means of rallying Muslims for political ends. His 
life is treated as a series of plots in which he manages to achieve 
some relative success, only to lose favor and be forced to start anew 
with a different scheme. Al-Áfghüni's emphasis on political activism 
must be seen as part of the tradition of Islam where there is no 
separation between religion and politics; in the opinion of this reader 
it is unnecessary to feel the need to separate these elements in al- 
Afghani and by doing so negate the significance of his religious 
commitment. 

Al-Afghani did see in Islam the possibility of providing a buttress 
against the assaults of colonialists. In a real sense al-Afghani must 
be seen as a reaction to the compromising efforts of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan in India. His emphasis on political independence is essentially 
at the heart of the freedom of ddr al-Islam, where the religion of 
God can be practiced without restrictions by the infidel. For him a 
reinterpreted Islam could provide not only a proud heritage to be 
utilized against the erosion of confidence in the faith, but also a plan 
of action for the future whereby a united Islamic people can together 
move into the modern world, reclaiming their ascendance and 
reestablishing the superiority of the religion of God. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Want Z. Happap 


Kitab Ikhtilaf Usüli'I-Madhahlb of QádT Nu'màn b. Muhammad. Edited with 
a oritical introduction by 8. T. Lokhandwalla. Simla : Indian Institute of Advanced 
Studiea, 1972. ix plus 140 pp. (English); vii plus ii plus 262 pp. (Arabic). $ 15.00. 


In the preface to his Compendium of Fatimid Law (Simla : Indian 
Institute of Advanced Studies, 1969, p. x), Professor Fyzee expresses 
the hope that some younger scholar would take up the study and 
publication of Qàdi al-Nu‘man’s Ikhislaf Usül al-Madhahtb. This 
wish has now been fulfilled in the book by Dr. Lokhandwalla. Qadi 
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al-Nu'màn was an outstanding Fatimid jurist and considered the 
greatest authority on law by the Musta'lian Ismailis. He entered the 
service of the first Fatimid caliph al-Madhi around 313/925. During 
the reign of the third and fourth Fatimid caliphs al-Nu‘man held 
first the judgeship of Tripoli and later that of the Fatimid capital 
Mansiiriya. When the Fatimids conquered Egypt and the seat of 
government was transferred to Cairo, Qadi al-Nu'màn was charged 
with mazãlim proceedings by the fourth caliph al-Mu'izz. According 
to Ismaili sources he died in 363/974. A very prolific writer, he was 
the author of about forty-six books. Dr. Lokhandwala, in the intro- 
duction to his edition of the Ikhiaf, after giving a brief sketch of 
al-Nu‘man’s life and activities, catalogues al-Nu'màn's works on law 
and allied topics and his polemical works in the field of law, describing 
each one briefly. 

Among al-Nu'màn's polemical works, the Jkhtilaf is outstanding. 
The existing copies of this book were actually written by al-Nu‘man’s 
grandson ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man on the authority 
of his father who in turn related the work on the authority of his 
father the Qadi al-Nu'màn. All three men were ranking jurists in the 
Fatimid empire. According to the editor, the evidence that the Ikhtiläf 
was composed after 343/954 is that al-Nu‘man in that work reproduces 
the decree of the caliph al-Mu‘izz appointing him as mazālim judge. 
That decree was issued on the 28th Rabi‘ al-Awwal 343/30 September 
954. 

The Ikhtilāf was thus composed nearly 150 years after al-Shafi'i 
had written his famous Risdla which dealt for the first time 
systematically with the usul al-figh, the roots or sources of Islamic 
law. The importance of the IkAtidaf lies in the fact that it gives us 
a picture of the stage of development of the sources of Islamic law 
around the middle of the fourth century of the Hijra. As the editor 
points out, relatively little space is devoted to Ismaili beliefs, but 
the Sunni theories on the sources of Islamic law are discussed and 
refuted in detail. 

The Ismailis recognized only three fundamental sources of law: 
the Qur’an, the sunna of the Prophet, and the creeds of the imams. 
The other Sunni sources, particularly $jm4' and qiyds were rejected. 
The imam was to the Ismailis an infallible guide and his powers 
were never circumscribed, at least in theory. In practice, of course, 
the political situation set certain limits to his power. The editor 
observes that following and obeying the imams implicitly was 
obviously no different from the taglid of the orthodox schools. Al- 
Nu'màn rejects this view. He apparently was aware that the Ismailis 
could be accused of having their own taqlid, but he argued that 
whatever came from the imams remained within the framework of 
the Qur'üàn and the sunna, whereas the Sunnis followed their pre- 
decessors according to their own predilections. 

A number of important questions here touched upon are discussed 
by the editor in considerable detail in his introduction, giving also 
some significant excerpts from the Ikhildf in English translation. 
The content of the Ikhtiläf is surveyed in the introduction rather 
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briefly; more space is devoted to the discussion of specific points. 
However, Professor Fyzee has given a concise outline of the content 
of the [khislaf in his “Shii Legal Theories" (in Majid Khadduri and 
Herbert J. Liebesny, Law $n the Middle Hast, Vol. I, Washington, 
D.C.: The Middle East Institute, 1955, pp. 124-127). The editor’s 
introduction is followed by a bibliography of Ismaili works used or 
referred to and by an index. There is no bibliography of secondary 
works. 

The text of the [khtilaf given here is based on a manuscript in the 
editor's possession. As he points out, Ismaili manuscripts are hard 
to come by. However, the editor has had an opportunity to compare 
his manuscript with two others, one which an eminent Ismaili scholar 
lent him for a few hours, the other owned by Professor Fyzee. 
Throughout the text variant readings from Professor Fyzee’s 
manuscript are given in footnotes. The text is followed by five 
indices in Arabic dealing with verses of the Quran and hadiths 
cited in the ZkAtdaf, with names of Islamic scholars, tribes and places, 
and some important books mentioned in the text. 

Dr. Lokhandwalla’s edition of al-Nu‘man’s Ikhhlaf thus makes 
available to the scholarly world an extremely important work on 
sources on Islamic law which gives us an insight into the legal theories 
that existed in the middle of the fourth century of the Hijra. Because 
of al-Nu‘man’s preoccupation with the refutation of Sunni legal 
theories, this is much more than a work devoted to the exposition 
of Ismaili beliefs. The introduction is very useful and presents a 
cogent picture of the work of al-Nu'màn, of the pertinent Ismaili 
legal theories, and of the arguments against the Sunnis presented 
in the IAktlaf. 


National Law Center Hersert J. LigsESNY 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


Islam in Uganda: Islamisation Through a Centralised State in Pre-Colonial 
Africa, By Arye Oded. Jerusalem : Israel Universities Press, 1974; New York: 
Halsted Press, 1974. x plus 881 pp. $ 23.50. 


There is no doubt that Oded’s book is the most comprehensive, 
most informative, and most well-documented piece of work ever to 
be published on Islam in Buganda during Mukabya Mutesa’s reign. 
It gives an endless amount of information backed by concrete data 
which shows that the author put in a lot of hard work before writing 
the book. This is very impressive since the writer was working in a 
field where source materials are almost nonexistent. As the reader can 
discern, Mr. Oded had to depend on oral sources, informants scattered 
all over the country, as well as hundreds of pieces of widely diffused 
written material. It is also impressive to note that Oded consulted 
and indeed utilized local sources. The names of Kagwa, of Ham 
Mukasa, of Gomotoka, of Ssekimwanyi, of Ahmad Nsambu are 
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quoted at length in almost every chapter. His ability to compare 
the manner of Islamic penetration in Uganda with that of other parts 
of Africa, especially North and West Africa, at many stages shows 
how well informed he is on African Islam. 

The book, an outgrowth of a Ph.D. thesis, is arranged in three 
parts, with four chapters in the first part, two in the second, and 
two in the last. À summary is contained in the conclusion to which 
is also attached a very short section on Islam in contemporary Uganda. 
A number of appendixes and a long bibliography that should be most 
useful to a researcher in this field are also included. 

Arye Oded sets out to show how, under the umbrella of an African 
absolute monarchy, Islam penetrated into Buganda. He tries to show 
how the nature of a centrally based authoritarian institution can, 
because of the amount of political, economic and social power invested 
in it, transmit Islam—or indeed any other religion—to those under 
its authority. In some parts, he succeeds in doing so. 

This leads me to a number of problems encountered in this book. 
First, although the title refers to Uganda and the reader expects that 
he will be reading about how Islam spread to all Uganda, the book is 
concerned only with Buganda, one of the four regions that make up 
Uganda. Second, Arye Oded does not weave the theme of his book 
thoroughly into the account he is giving so as to make all facts revolve 
around it. Instead, he describes it point by point, factor by factor, 
and only comes back to the basic theme either at the end, in the 
middle and/or maybe at the beginning (for example, on pages 12, 
54, 72, 233-234), and in the conclusion. Of course, by implication the 
theme may be discerned in other parts of the book, but it should 
have been stated more clearly. Third, the writer does not clearly 
define the terms, ‘penetration,’ ‘Islamisation,’ ‘adaption,’ ‘conversion 
to’ or ‘adaption of’ Islam. Do all these terms as used in the text 
imply the same thing, or do they represent different stages in the 
process of the acceptance of Islam? Couldn’t a different term be 
used for each stage? Moreover, it is a difficult book to read since it 
does not flow gently for an ordinary reader. It is broken by many 
headings, subheadings, and conclusions which are set apart instead 
of being included in the main bodies of chapters and paragraphs. 
In addition, there are too many citations, quotations, and footnotes 
that would tire the general reader. But for a researcher, this book 
should be ideal. 

Like many other Western writers, Oded addresses himself to a 
Western and Christian audience with an implicit assumption that 
they do not know much about Africa and that Islam is the antithesis 
of Christianity. Thus, Chapters I and II in Part One and Chapter V 
in Part Two narrate at length the general history of this part of 
Africa which most people well acquainted with African history would 
find boring. Also, there is an implicit assumption that it is always 
the crescent which fights the cross and not vice-versa. Thus, although 
in Chapter VIII Oded shows very well that it was the missionaries 
who first attacked Islam and planned all the way along to oust the 
Muslims, the title. of the chapter.is "Islam Versus Christianity in 
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Buganda” ! Islam, as Oded shows in this chapter, was never interested 
in ousting the Christians. 

On the whole, however, the book is a good addition to our knowledge 
of the history of Islam in Africa and particularly Hast Africa, where 
much research in this topic is yet to be done. 


Makerere University A. B. K. KAsoz1 
Kampala, Uganda : 


The Politics of Palestinian Nationalism. By Wiliam B. Quandt, Fuad Jaber, 
Ann Mosely Lesch. Berkeley, Calif. : University of California Press, 1973. 248 pp. 


Twice in modern history “Palestinian nationalism has been a strong 
and dynamic factor in the Middle Hast, first in the decade of the 
1920s and 1930s, then again in the 1960s, especially after the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1967.” And yet, many observers have alleged that 
Palestinian nationalism did not exist prior to 1967. 

This book precisely devotes an introductory section to “The 
Palestine Arab nationalist movement under the mandate.” Written 
by Ann Mosely Lesch, it concentrates on these early years of Palestinian 
pc tracing the development of political style from petition 
to protest (up to ilis late 19208) and then to full-scale rebellion (by 
the early 1930s). This well-footnoted study sheds some light on the 
politieal problems of organization and leadership that contributed to 
the inability of the Palestinians to prevent the establishment of the 
State of Israel. There is no doubt that this section, which is based 
mostly on official documenta, constitutes one of the most comprehensive 
studies of Palestinian nationalism under the mandate. But it would 
have had more relevance if it had provided more analysis than factual 
presentation, and if the author had access to more Arabic sources 
relative to that period. 

Much more controversial is Part IT, which deals with the “political 
and military dimensions of contemporary Palestinian nationalism." 
The author, William Quandt, had originally prepared this article 
for the Rand Corporation. He analyzes the internal developments 
after 1967 affecting the Palestinians, with particular emphasis on the 
growth of the guerrilla movement, on factionalism among the resistance 
movement, on the military strategy capabilities of the fedayeen, and 
on the “ambitious objectives” of the Palestinian nationalists. 

Obviously the author is reluctant to admit the ultimate professed 

. goal of the entire resistance—liberation of all of Palestine—and tends 
to suggest as a more realistic objective the creation of a Palestinian 
state carved out of only a portion of the old mandate (West Bank 
and Gaza), and in this case extended to include Transjordan. For 
Quandt, only realism makes accommodation between the state of 
Israel and the Arabs possible. He seems to be impressed by the 
Popular Democratic Front’s recognition of Jewish national rights 
in a democratic Palestine, and in general by the contribution of the 
Resistance to the emergence of what he conceives of as positive, 
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modern, dynamic, secular and independent regional nationalisms 
superseding the prevatling popular pan-Arabism based on past Islamic 
greatness. 

While the author provides in general an accurate analysis of events, 
his interpretation of Jordanian-Resistance relations and the causes of 
the September 1970 ‘civil’ war is somehow misleading. It fails to 
give a precise idea about the true nature of the Jordanian regime and 
its relations with the Resistance movement as a whole. 

Part III deals with “the Palestinian Resistance and inter-Arab 
politics.” This article is certainly one of the best studies on this topic. 
For the author, Fuad Jaber, the fundamental conclusion to be drawn 
from the entire history of the Resistance and its relations with the 
Arab regimes is that the factor of dependence has been the main 
impediment to the growth of the movement into a military as well 
as political force able to pursue its goals with the possibility of success 
and that “the Palestinian national movement is likely to remain at 
the mercy of the dynamics of inter-Arab politics—as it has been 
since its inception—so long as it lacks a substantial degree of 
structural unity and ideological cohesion.” 

Our critical comments are not meant to minimize the book’s 
importance. It certainly remains one of the most authoritative analyses 
on this bewildering subject. The authors provide a generally good 
analysis, free from polemics and partisanship. 


Centre de Recherches sur le BicHaRA KHADER 
Monde Arabe Contemporain 
Louvain, Belgium 


Arab Politics in the Soviet Mirror. By Aryeh Yodfat. Jerusalem : Israel Universities 
Prees, 1973. 331 pp. 


This book, written while the author was a visiting Research Associate 
at the Shiloah Center, charts the U.S.8.R.’s evaluation of the Arab 
regimes, parties, and issues such as Arab socialism, nationalism, Arab 
unity and inter-Arab relations. The period to which it confines itself 
is from the time the Arab states in question emerged as independent 
entities after the Second World War up to and including the June 
1967 war. 

The originality of the book lies in the fact that the author collected, 
ordered, and presented the Soviet material providing one of our best 
documentations on Moscow’s official thinking on Arab affairs. The 
presentation of views and facts without further comment adds to the 
credit of the author. 

After a short chapter devoted to “The Third World in Soviet 
Perspective” (perhaps the weakest part of the book), the author 
deals with the Soviet views of Egypt up to the June war. Soviet 
accounts of pre-1952 Egypt described this country as being only 
“formally independent” but actually a British colony. The Soviet 
appraisal of the Egyptian regime after the 1952 coup d'état was 
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marked by hostility. The change in this Soviet appraisal from hostility 
to approval came in 1955, following the active Egyptian participation 
in the Bandung Conference and the Egyptian arms agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. The Soviet Union was then especially concerned 
about that aspect of Egyptian foreign policy which had an anti- 
Western character. The Soviet-Egyptian relations were marked, in 
the early 19608, by a certain mistrust and by Soviet resentment of 
Egypt's economic relations with Western powers. But after 1964, 
Soviet attitudes towards the U.A.R. underwent a revision : apparently, 
the internal reforms introduced in Egypt began to find favor with 
Moscow. The U.A.R. had come to be considered in Soviet publications 
as a country which had entered the noncapitalist road and was 
marching towards the building of socialism, serving as an example 
to other Arab countries and to all the Third World. 

While diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and Syria (Chapter 
3) were established in July, 1944, the first Soviet-Syrian trade and 
payments agreement was concluded on November 18, 1955. Soviet 
comments on Syria up to the 1960s dealt with its anti-imperialist 
policy; less attention was paid to internal developments. Obviously, 
the Soviet Union did not look with favor on the merger of Syria with 
Egypt. On October 7, it hastened to recognize the separatist Syrian 
government headed by Ma’mun Kuzbari, who, in Soviet eyes, 
represented the “Syrian national bourgeoisie.” The military coup of 
March 8, 1963, brought to power the Ba'th Party. The Soviet Union 
had taken a favorable view of the Ba'th Party in 1954-1956. That 
view changed, particularly after Syria’s union with Egypt and the 
part played by the Ba‘th in the persecution of Syrian communists. 
Only in the second half of 1964 was there a gradual rapprochement 
between the more left-oriented Syrian Ba'th leadership and the 
Soviet Union. This rapprochement culminated in the visit of & Syrian 
delegation headed by Salah Jadid to Moscow on January 20-26, 1967. 

The Iraqi revolution of July 14, 1958 (Chapter 4) was welcomed in 
the Soviet Union as a great victory of the Arab National Liberation 
movement, which put an end to the Baghdad Pact and to lraqi 
dependence on Britain. For the Soviet Union, “Iraq was embarking 
on a course of true independence, on a course of free democratic 
development." This, however, frightened the reactionary circles. From 
the middle of 1959 on, Soviet commentators wrote that the "Iraqi 
ruling elite started to move to the right" and began to suppress the 
democratic movement. In 1960-1962 relatively little was written in 
the Soviet Union about Iraq and its policies. The coup d'état of 
February 8, 1963, brought the Ba'th to power, an event which, 
according to the Soviet Union, marked the viotory of the counter- 
revolutionary forces. But the Soviet view of the internal policies of 
Iraq became more favorable from the end of 1963, although critical 
commente concerning the Kurdish question continued to appear. 

The initial Soviet attitude to Arab unity (Chapter D) was marked 
by hostility. Up to 1958, Soviet commentators looked on the movement 
for Arab unity as a “tool of British or American imperialism.” If the 
Soviet Union welcomed the formation of the U.A.R., it was not 
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because Moscow liked the move, but because of its anti-Western 
character and because the leadership was thought to be in the hands 
of “progressives.” And if Moscow did not welcome Ba‘th-sponsored 
proposals for a federation of Arab states in 1963, it was because the 
Ba'th parties that came to power in Syria and Iraq in that year were 
classified by the Soviet Union as “reactionaries.” 

During the June 1967 crisis, the Soviet Union supported the Arab 
point of view. But some Soviet commentators began, in the aftermath 
of the war, to attack those who considered “that it is possible to 
draw on the support of the socialist countries in combating imperialism 
and Israeli aggression, and at the same time wipe out the local Arab 
communists and ban the communist parties.” 

What is lacking in the book is an analytical conclusion. After 
recording Soviet attitudes toward the Middle Hastern states, parties 
and issues, a sort of personal reading of Soviet writings would have 
been of much interest to the reader. 


Centre de Recherches sur le Bronara KHADER 
Monde Arabe Contemporain 
Louvain, Belgium 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


DWIGHT M. DONALDSON 


It is with deep regret that we note the death of Dr. Dwight 
M. Donaldson on May 11, 1976, in Lakeland, Florida. On the 


editorial board of The Muslim World since 1937, Dr. Donaldson 
contributed articles and book reviews for the journal and in 
many other ways made a significant contribution to the 
periodieal's objectives. A future issue will contain a more ` 
detailed statement of his life and work. 





CONFERENCES 


Washington and Lee University Symposium, “Christian Faith 
in a Religiously Plural World.” Representatives of Islam, 
Judaism, Buddhism, and the Hindu tradition responded to a Christian 
theologian's keynote address, "Christian Faith in a Religiously Plural 
World,” at the symposium held April 22-24, 1976, on the campus of 
Washington and Lee University in Lexington, Virginia. The address, 
delivered by Dr. Donald G. Dawe, professor of systematic theology at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, was responded to by Fazlur 
Rahman of the University of Chicago, Eugene B. Borowitz of Hebrew 
Union College, Mahinda Palihawadana of the University of Sri Lanka, 
and K. L. Seshagiri Rao of the University of Virginia. 

The symposium, sponsored jointly by the Department of Religion 
at Washington and Lee and the Harvard Center for the Study of 
World Relgions, was supported by special funds of the University 
and from the Colgate Fund for the Study of the Great Religions of 
the World. The event drew nearly 125 registered participants as well 
as many persons from the general public. 

Dr. John B. Carman, Director of the Center for the Study of World 
Religions, delivered a paper on “Religion as a Problem for Christian 
Theology,” which was responded to by three Christian theologians, 
Gerald H. Anderson of the Overseas Ministries Study Center, Charles 
R. Price of Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
and Brother David F. K. Steindl-Rast of the Benedictine monastery 
in Elmira, New York. All conference participants had the opportunity 
to meet in smaller seminars on ‘Selected Questions for a Religiously 
Plural World.” 

Dr. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Dalhousie University, responded to 
the symposium as a whole with his closing address, “A Historian 
of Faith Reflects on What We Are Doing Here.” The symposium 
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was marked throughout by seriousness of purpose and liveliness of 
question and response. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation J. JERMAIN BODINE 


An international Philosophy Conference, hosted by the 
Philosophy Department of Baruch College of the City University 
of New York, was held from March 28 to April 4, 1976. Organized 
by Milton K. Munitz and Parviz Morewedge, and sponsored by the 
Institute for Philosophical Studies, the Society for the Study of 
Islamic Philosophy and Science, and the Imperial Iranian Academy 
of Philosophy, the conference aimed “to bring about a dialogue 
between various philosophical traditions on topics of import to 
philosophical studies.” Although the major foci were “existence” 
and “causation,” a few papers dealt with the transmission of thought 
in the history of ancient and medieval philosophy. Of special interest 
to many readers of The Muslim World, among the many provocative 
titles, were papers under the general headings of: “Historical and 
Ontological Perspectives on Existence; Platonic Science,” “Historical 
Perspectives on Existence and Causality,” “Development of Theories 
of Moral Deliberation in Islam in Light of Western Ethics,” “Historical 
and Normative Perspectives on Science and Philosophy," and “Studies 
in Jewish-Islamic, Chinese and Indian Philosophies.” In attendance 
were scholars from many institutions in the United States and Canada 
as well as from overseas. 


SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


The list of periodicals regularly surveyed is given in the January 
issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. Whenever 
an entry from an annual is included, the full title is given. 


New entry : 
E.A. —— Études Arabes, Institute Pontifical d'Étudee Arabes, Roma. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 
Studies. 


3314 BIBLIOGRAPHIE DU DIALOGUE ÍSLAMO-ÜHRÉTIEN : LES AUTEURS ET 
LES ŒUVRES DU VII? AU X? SIÈCLE COMPRIS. Robert Caspar et colla- 
borateurs. Jalamochrtsttana, Rome, I (1975), 125-181. 

3315 LIBANESISOHE MISZELLEN, 6. Josef van Ess. W.I., XVI, 1/4 (1975), 
1-108. 

3316 POUR UNE UTILISATION RATIONNELLE DE L'ÉNOYOLOPÉDIE DE L'ISLAM. 
La TutoLtocm MusULMANE (suite) Michael L. Fitzgerald. E.A, 
HI/IV, 41 (1975), 52-55. 

3317 TABLES DE CONCORDANCE DES ÈRES HÉGIRIENNE ET CHRÉTIENNE, 
DE l 4/622 cmn. A 1400 4/1979 omm. E.A., III/IV, 41 (1975), 75-81. 

3318 Two NOTEWORTHY MANUSORIPTS OF AL-BIRUNIS at-Taraim, S. Mahdi 
Gharavi. I.C., XLIX (1975), 215-219. 


IL. Pre-Islamtc Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'ün. Hadith. 


3319 Lg COMMENTAIRE DU MANÁR A PROPOS DU VERSET CORANIQUE SUR 
L'AMITIÉ DES MUSULMANS POUR LES CHritiens (5, 82). Maurice 
Borrmans. Islamochristiana, Rome, I (1975), 71-86. 


HI. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional 
Tife. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Sociology 
of Islam. 


Bee also nos. 3335, 3350, 3360. 


3320 Cuancinc Purpas System IN Musim BocrgTy. Musi Raza. 1.M.A., 
VI, 4 (1975), 40-56. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
See also nos. 3316, 3318, 3350. 


3321 CoNTINUITE ET PROGRESSION DES ÉTUDES TAWHIDIENNES MODERNES 
DE 1883 A 1965. Maro Bergé. Ar., XXII (1975), 267-279. 
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3822 DEUX GRANDS MAÍTRE: ÁL-BinONÍ ET ALBERT LE (RAND (ESSAI DE 
TYPOLOGIE COMPARATIVE). Louis Gardet. lslamochnistiana, Rome, I 
(1975), 26-40. i 

3323 L’ HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS EN IsLAM. IBN AL-Karsi et RAzi. Guy 
Monnot. R.H.R., CLXXXVII, 1 (1976), 23-34. 

3324 Inn TurAYL.'s APPRAISAL OF H1s PREDECESSORS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
on His Tuovuamr. Sami 8. Hawi. [.J.M.E.S., VII (1975), 89-121. 

3325 IsnAMIO AND Now-IsnaMic Oriains or Mu'TAziLITE Eratoan RATION- 
ALISM. George F. Hourani. 7.J.M.E.S., VII (1975), 59-87. 

3326 Mu'rAzrLrTE HiusroRi0GRAPHY : Magpisi’s Kiris AL-BAD' wa'L- 
Ta'gixg, Tarif Khalidi. J.N.E.S., XXXV, 1 (1976), 1-12. 

3327 EL PENSAMIENTO 800I0-RELIGIOS0 DE Mustara Manwup. Abder- 
rahman Cherif-Cherqui. Almenara, VII/VIII (1975), 39-78. 

3328 Lg RENOUVEAU ET LA STAGNATION DANS LA PENSÉE RELIGIEUSE 
CONTEMPORAINE, II. Hasan Hanafi. Marc Chartier, tr. E.A., ITI/IV, 
41 (1975), 26-36. 

3329 Tue Sounoxns or IsmA‘ini Law. Wilferd Madelung. J.N.E.8., XXXV, 
1 (1976), 29-40. 


V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 


3330 FELERN ZUM GEDENKEN AN MAULANA GàLnALUDDIN Bangr-RÜüMI. 
Annemarie Schimmel. W.I., XVI, 1/4 (1975), 229-231. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. | Socialism. 
Economies. 


See also nos. 3320, 3360. 


3331 ÁnAB NATIONALISM AND ISLAM. Josef Muzikăř. Ar.Or., XLII (1975), 
193-209. 

3332 Aw AsrECT or Musium-Jewisa RELATIONS IN LATE NINETEENTH- 
Century Morocco: A EvnRorEAN Diretomatio Vew. 1.J.M.E.S., 
VII (1976), 3-19. 

3333 Eevpr’s Ten Year Ecowowi0 Puan: 1978-1982. Albert L. Gray. 
M.EJ., XXX, 1 (1976), 36-48. 

3334 Locat Pourrios rw Syria: ORGANIZATION AND MOBILIZATION IN 
Four ViL.LAGE Cases. Raymond A. Hinnebusch. M.EJ., XXX, 1 
(1976), 1-24. 

3335 REFLEXIONES SOBRE ARABISMA Y FUNCIÓN SOCIAL. Pedro Martinez 
Montavez. Almenara, VII/VIII (1975), 3-37. 

3336 UNITÀ ARABA EK‘ SOCIALISMO NELL'IDOLOGYA DEL BA'TH SIRIANO. 
Paolo Minganti. O.M., LV (1975), 208-227. 


VIL Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 


8337 “Ar-‘App 'ALA L-HADÎD,” NOUVELLE. Muhammad ‘Aziz Lahbábi. 
M. Borrmans, tr. E.A., III/IV, 41 (1975), 67-74.- 

3338 Ex "BARNAMAJ" DE MUHAMMAD IBN Y ABIR AL-W ADI ASi. MATERIALES 
PARA SU ESTUDIO Y EDIOIÓN OnÍTIOA (II). Jose Ma. Forneas. And., 
XXXIX (1974), 301-361. (See also no. 2929.) 
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3358 SECULARISM IN INDIA : Tug Key Issues. Ali Ashrat. 7.M.A4., VI, 4 
1975), 22-39. 

3359 SerSawew (XaAuzN) GescHIOHTE UND TOPOGRAPHIE EINER MAROK- 
KANISOHEN STADT, Ter Il. W. Hoenerbach, J. Kolenda. W.I., XVI, 
1/4 (1975), 104-165. 

3360 UnBAN POPULATION IN ANATOLIA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
A Srupy or KAYSERI, KARAMAN, Amasya, TRABZON, AND ERZURUM. 
Ronald C. Jennings. J.J.M.E.S., VII (1976), 21-57. 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. 
See also nos. 3314, 3323, 3332, 3339, 3365, 3360, 3307. 


3361 DraLoavuE IsnAMO-ÜHRÉTIEN : POUR LA RECHERCHE D'UN LANGAGE 
commun. Ali Merad. Islamochristiana, Rome, I (1976), 1-10. 

3362 L'xsToURAGE DE L'EMiR ‘ABD AL-QÀDIR ET LE DIALOGUE ISLAMO- 
CHRÉTIEN (EXTRAITS D'UN OUVRAGE INÉDIT). Henri Teissier. Islamo- 
christiana, Rome, I (1975), 41-69. 

3763 FEASIBILITY OF A DIALOGUE BETWEEN HINDUISM AND IsLaM. Harsh 
Narain. I.M.A., VI, 4 (1975), 57-85. 

3364 QUELQUES REFLEXIONS BUR LA RENCONTRE ÍSLAMO-ÜHRÉTIENNE DE 
Tunis (11-17/11/1974). Abdelmajid Charfi. Zslamochristtana, Rome, I 
(1975), 115-124. 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of mew). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 


Bee also nos, 3314, 3319, 3339, 3357, 3361, 3302, 3364. 


3365 CoRDOUE, CAPITALE GALIFALE DU DIALOGUE IsLAMO-CHRETIEN. 
Emilio Galindo Aguilar. Islamochristiana, Rome, I (1975), 103-113. 

3366 DIALOGUE IsLAMO-CHRETIEN ET SENSIBILITES RELIGIEUSES. Roger 
Arnaldez. Islamochristiana, Rome, I (1975), 11-23. 

3367 THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE WORLD COUNCIL or CHURCHES IN INTER- 
NATIONAL AND REGIONAL Cxristian-Mustim  DiíLoauEs. John 
B. Taylor. Islamochristiana, Rome, I (1975), 97-102. 

3368 THE SkoRETARIAT FOR Now CHRISTIANS is Ten Years Orp. Michael 
L. Fitzgerald. Islamochrtsttana, Rome, I (1975), 87-95. 
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THE MARONITE PATRIARCH : 
AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF 
A RELIGIOUS ZA'IM 
IN THE 1958 LEBANESE CRISIS 


Part TI 
Ow THE BRINK or Crisis: JaANUARY-Mav, 1958 


Events in the early months of 1958 heightened the sense of uncer- 
tainty and frustration in Lebanon. The Third Front 4 levelled attacks 
against the Sham'ün Government,44 and Egypt, it appeared, was 
arousing Muslim feeling by contributing $100,000 for the restoration 
of mosques in Lebanon.4* In addition, as the Soviet penetration into 
the Middle East deepened, rumors abounded that the Greek Orthodox 
Church was aiding and abetting Soviet intrigue. The commanding 
event of 1958, however, was the proclamation of the United Arab 
Republic (U.A.R.) on February 1. This union produced a tidal wave 
of excited expectation which, for the moment, was translated into the 
view that Arab unity was about to materialize in its idealized form. 

In Lebanon, the impact of the U.A.R. proclamation sent tremors 
of anxiety and fear through the ranks of Sham'ün's supporters and 
aroused more debate as to Lebanon’s proper posture vis-à-vis the 
Arab world. At the same time, the Patriarch was attempting to com- 
municate an open and cooperative spirit to Lebanon’s neighbors in 
the U.A.R. President ‘Abd al-Nasir responded to the Patriarch’s 
efforts by noting : 


8 Led by Henri Farin, Yüsuf Hitti, Muhammed Shügalr, Youssef Salem, Gabriel 
Mürr, and Ghassane Tueni, this group often attempted to serve as & mediating force 
between the Opposition and the Government. 

*4 Qubain, Orisis in Lebanon, p. 09. 

45 AL Kifa (vigorously pro-U.A.R.), 27/1/68. 

45 L'Orient, 15/1/68. 
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The stands taken by His Beatitude have profoundly moved us. 
We are acting under his guidance in the national field and we 
are prepared to support the national unity of Lebanon and to 
preserve her traditions and customs.4? 


This apparent flirtation with ‘Abd al-Nasir may be explained in 
part by three considerations. First, a Méouchy - ‘Abd al-Nasir coalition 
would make the Patriarch more powerful in his opposition to Sham'ün. 
Second, the Patriarch would gain greater popularity in the Arab world 
as a friend of the nationalists. And third, the Patriarch could more 
effectively serve Lebanon’s interests by establishing friendly relations 
with other Arab nations. 48 

This curious relationship between Méouchy and ‘Abd al-Nàsir 
also produced fears which were publicly expressed in a long letter 
from Pierre Jumayyil (leader of the Phalanges Libanaises) addressed 
to Patriarch Méouchy. This letter, occupying nearly six full columns 
in the pro-Government daily al-Bayrag, cautiously referred to the 
celebrations surrounding the birth of the U.A.R. With seemingly 
deliberate hesitation, Jumayyil suggested that certain sinister persons 
had circulated rumors that Bkerki (i.e., the Patriarch) would acquiesce 
to the supporters of union for Lebanon. Jumayyil went on to say that 
he was 


convinced that Bkerki is the faith... the essence, the history, 
and the destiny in Lebanon today, as it was in the past. We have 
unbounded faith in the reality that Your Beatitude... is the 
first among Lebanese in your jealousy for Lebanese values, 
tradition, freedom, and independence.‘ 


With this and more as prologue, the Patriarch was asked to 


deliver a decisive opinion on the attitude of Lebanon with respect 
to the projects for Arab unity [and this should be done] in order 
that Bkerki might remain, as it should, the shield of Lebanon, 


47 Beirut Massa (Sunni Muslim and leading Opposition paper for the duration of the 
crisis), 26/2/58. 

48 House Speaker Adel Osseyrane to the author, Beirut, 11/6/70. Osseyrane became 
Sham'ün's personal emissary to “Abd al-Nasir in 1958 and informed me that President 
"Abd al-Nüeir “viewed the Patriarch as the likely person to oppose President Sham'ün 
and sent Anwiir Sadat and ‘Abdulhamid Ghaleb (Egypts ambassador to Lebanon) to 
do the job." 

49 A|.Bayraq, 2/3/58. 
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the fortress guarding her destiny, and the banner of her freedom 

and independence forever.®° 
The lofty rhetoric notwithstanding, a sense of uncertainty and indirec- 
tion, particularly in Beirut and Tripoli, attended this plea. Indeed, 
amidst the excitement of the U.A.R. celebrations, the infiltration of 
men and arms from Syria increased, paramilitary organizations 
(Najjàda and Phalanges) increased their recruitment programs, and 
isolated bombing incidents occurred with ever more frequency. 

In preparing his response, the Patriarch was undoubtedly aware 
of resistance to his activities from his own clergy and pressure from 
the U.A.R.*: On March 4 Patriarch Méouchy made his formal reply 
to a delegation headed by Pierre Jumayyil. He prefaced his remarks 
by stating that Bkerki’s position “is above party, political, or personal 
consideration.” Then, addressing himself to the issues at hand, he 
said : 


We will not hide from you the fact that the internal situation 
in Lebanon causes us concern. We are concerned about the cor- 
ruption in governmental departments. We are concerned about 
the confusion in security matters. We are concerned about sweep- 
ing and unrestrained materialism. We are concerned about the 
sanctioning of disrespect for the authorities and for the law. 
We are concerned about the violent conflict among parties. We 
are concerned about the deterioration of responsible dialogue 
and of legitimate differences of opinion to blatant and irrespon- 
sible personal behavior. We are concerned about the division 
in our ranks. 

... We call on all Lebanese to coexist in friendship and resolve 
their differences [and to] cast off all hatreds and grudges... 
and to extend the hand of friendship in good faith to one anoth- 
er.... We call on Lebanese to work within the context of a new 
pact of national unity [and that is] the selfsame old pact [of 
national unity]. 


50 Thid. 

51 At this time it was rumored that the High Maronite Council had met and drafted 
a letter to Pope Pius XII protesting Méouchy’s policies and activities (Al-Bayragq, 
24-25 /2/58). In a statement issued on Maroh 8 President “Abd al-Násir said that the 
U.A.R. would be “the best support for Lebanon and would always help the Arab people 
of Lebanon in their struggle under all circumstances.” This was construed by some as 
a call to the Opposition to demonstrate against the Sham'ün Government (L'Orient, 
3/3/58). 

53 This is a reference to the Mith&q al-Watani. 
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We believe unconditionally in the independence, sovereignty, 
and freedom of our Lebanon.... We believe that the existing 
cooperation between Lebanon and the West, on a basis of full 
equality and total respect, is of economic, social, and cultural 
benefit to Lebanon. We find nothing but p for the Arabs as 
& result of such cooperation. 


Printed in double-size capital letters was the statement : 


We believe in & sovereign, independent, and free Lebanon, in 
the first place, as an end in itself. In the second place, 
Lebanon and its values can endure and be safeguarded only if 
it is independent. In the third place, we believe in & sovereign, 
free, and independent Lebanon because through its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence it can be of greater service to the 
Arabs than if it were to relinquish that independence or cause 
it to be weakened. 


Then, in triple-size capital letters : 


We shall not join any union and we shall not accept the weakening 
of Lebanon's sovereignty in any way.9? 


Throughout March and April the reelection of President Sham'ün 
became the predominant issue as the broad conflict between the 
Government and the Opposition became more acute. Patriarch Méou- 
chy again employed the medium of the press and made an articulate 
appeal for harmony between Muslims and Christians. “It is not pos- 
sible in this tiny region," he maintained, “to separate our destiny 
from theirs [i.e., the Muslims of Lebanon and the Arab world]. If 
they do well, we shall do well; if they suffer hardships, we shall not 
be immune from those hardships."5« Referring to letters recently 
received from Presidents ‘Abd al-Nasir and Qüw&tli, the Patriarch 
noted that they made but one request, that Lebanon “not be a haven 
for intrigues designed against them."5* Finally, the Patriarch made 
his strongest statement on the reelection issue : 


88 Al. Amal, 4/3/58. 
54 L'Orient, 9/3/58. 
55 Ibid, 
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We warn against any thoughts of tampering with the Constitu- 
tion.** If you have been misled by some [referring to Sham'ün] 
into allowing your ambitions and desires to blind you, remember 
that tampering with the Constitution could have repercussions 
that you do not desire.57 


The flurry of political activity in March also reflected a hardening 
of views between the Opposition and the Government. House Speaker 
Adel Osseyrane flew to Cairo allegedly to secure ‘Abd al-Nasir’s 
support for a possible second term for Sham‘in.** From the Opposition, 
eighty-two of its leading members issued a statement asserting that 
“the present national leaders intend to impair the destiny and the 
independence of Lebanon while in pursuit of their personal exploita- 
tion of the system.”5° Two days later, forty of the sixty-six deputies 
declared their support for President Sham ‘iin.® This political maneuver- 
ing was climaxed in early April by the outbreak of riots in Tyre and 
reports that Sabri Hamadé and Kamal Joumblatt were preparing 
for armed rebellion.*! The Opposition then acquired the firm support 
of the Grand Mufti Shaykh Muhammed Alaya who declared : “It does 
not behoove any individual of the country to achieve his own purposes 
by departing from the Mithàq al-Watani and from the Constitution." 62 
À week later the Grand Mufti decided that congratulations would not 
be paid to the Government on the ‘Id al-Adha feast, and this was to be 
construed as a sign of mourning for the Government's policies. When 
Prime Minister Sami al-Solh did receive congratulations, explosives 
were thrown at his house.** The situation again worsened on April 10 
when Maronite Deputy Georges Akl proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution making President Sham‘tin eligible for reelection. 

Patriarch Méouchy gave a press interview on April 19 and again 
addressed himself to the issue of Sham‘in’s reelection. Speaking out 
against revision of the Constitution, he said : 


We do not consent in any way to the Constitution being reworded 


56 This remark was directed to those who talked of amending the Constitution in 
order to provide a legal basis for Sham‘tin’s reelection. 

97 D'Orient, 9/3/68. 

58 Arab World, 26/3/58. 

5? ALHayüt, 28/3/58. 

© L'Orient, 30/3/58. 

91 Ibid., 10/4/58. 

62 Arab World, 11/4/68. 

53 Qubain, Crisis in Lebanon, p. 67. 
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or amended, especially in view of the fact that the motive behind 
this amendment is personal and no longer a secret to anyone.*« 


In response to persistent comment concerning his increasing activities 
in politics, the Patriarch later spoke about the nature of his high office 
and its relationship to politics : 


It hurts me to interfere in politics. I hate politics. But I am Lebanese 
before I am Patriarch. In addition, I am responsible for a large 
Lebanese sect. Therefore, I find it my duty to be concerned 
about everything that affects this [Maronite] sect. 


Then on May 8 the editor on the anti-Government daily The 
Telegraph was kidnapped and murdered. Thereafter, the crisis entered 
into a more violent and precarious phase. 


THE Crisis PROPER 


In the aftermatch of Nasib al-Metni's** death, barricades were 
erected in the streets of Beirut and Tripoli and strategic positions were 
seized by opposing factions. Saéb Salaam defined the crux of the con- 
flict in his assertion that “the President of the Republic no longer 
speaks in the name of Lebanon. ... He does not in any way express 
the will of the people."*" He went on to accuse the President of rigging 
the 1957 Parliamentary elections,*® of bribery, and of terrorism; he 


64 Al-Jarida, 20/4/58. 

$5 Arab World, 22/4/58. 

95 Nasib al-Metni waa a Lebanese citizen born in Damasous in 1902. He founded 
the cultural weekly magazine, The Telegraph, in 1930, which in 1943 became the 
politicized Beirut Telegraph. Al-Metni was considered left-wing, but not a communist. 
In the mid-1950s he became a scathing oritio of President Sham‘tin’s policies. Lronioally, 
the editorial on the morning of his assassination read: “Lebanon's interests [and] 
Lebanon’s eternal independence make it essential for the individual [i.e., Sham"'ün] 
to sacrifice himself for the benefit of the whole" (drab World, 9/5/58). On al-Metni’a 
death, President Sham'ün reflected : “.. on May 8th a venomous communist journalist 
was mysteriously assassinated.” Camille Chamoun, Crise au Moyen Orient (Paris: 
Gaillimard, 1963), p. 399. 

6 Arab World, 23/5/58, and Desmond Stewart, T'«rmoil in Lebanon (London: 
Wingate, 1959), pp. 47-48. 

88 The results of the 1957 Parliamentary elections showed that President Sham'ün'a 
lista won 10/11 seats in Beirut; 18/20 in Mt. Lebanon; 6/10 in Biga’; 6/11 in South 
Lebanon; and 8/14 in North Lebanon. Bee Hudson, Precarious Republic, p. 157. 
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maintained that the only solution to the problem was for the President 
to resign. 

Toward the end of May the Patriarch further involved himself in . 
the politics of the crisis. On May 26 a personal emissary of Prime 
Minister al-Solh visited the Patriarch at Bkerki. His objectives, 
reportedly, were twofold : first, to assure the Patriarch that the Con- 
stitution would not be amended; and second, to enlist the Patriarch’s 
support for an enlarged Parliament.*? The purpose of the latter proposal 
was to include in the Parliament key members of the Opposition and 
thereby place their political activities more directly within the legit- 
imacy, conduct, as well as the purview of the Sham'ün Government. 
Patriarch Méouchy declined the offer. 

Tension again increased and the conflicting parties further polarized 
when the Government issued a decree which created a citizens’ militia. 
As the evidence mounted, it became increasingly clear in some quarters 
that the militia was a cover for the Government’s distribution of arms 
to those sympathetic to the Sham‘unist position."? Patriarch Méouchy's 
condemnation of this development was swift and direct. 


What could be the meaning of such a decree... except the inten- 
tion of introducing certain elements, whose objectives and policies 
are well known, into the service of a policy that the people have 
rejected, and to use terrorist means and probably political 
assassination against the opponents of that policy.” 


The following day, May 27, a bi-religious delegation of deputies 
called upon the Patriarch to more forcefully intervene in the orisis.?* 
The Patriarch was specifically requested to prevent President Sham'ün 
from running for a second term. Indeed, amidst the talk of a second term 
for Sham'ün and the clamor calling for his resignation, the question 
of future political leadership in Lebanon became crucial to the resolu- 
tion of the crisis. There is evidence to suggest that Patriarch Méouchy 
momentarily convinced General of the Army Fu'&d Shihab to seek 
and accept the Premiership ;”? subsequently, the General declined the 


99 Arab World, 26/5/58. 

70 Qubain, Oriets in Lebanon, p. 135. 

71 Arab World, 27/5/58. 

73 Al-Jarida, 28/5/58. 

78 Stewart, Turmoil in Lebanon, p. 72. In a private audience with Stewart (a ranking 
Maqüsaid school inspector), the Patriarch is reported to have commented on the sectarian 
aspect of the crisis saying, “There has been bloodshed, perhaps twelve hundred killed, 
perhaps more. But the worst horror has been avoided. And you know whom I praise? 
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Patriarch’s counsel. Nevertheless, in a public press interview, Patri- 
arch Méouchy supported Shihab as the only man capable of forming 
a Government in the current atmosphere of impending civil war.74 

As the tempo of patriarchal activities in the crisis quickened, 
Méouchy’s public image and his role in the crisis came into clearer 
focus. At this time members of the Opposition, the Third Force, and 
even those loyal to Sham'ün, regarded the Patriarch as the most com- 
petent and respected personage capable of resolving the crisis. Indeed, 
it was speculated in the press that the favor the Patriarch enjoyed 
with the Opposition would enable him to impress upon them a middle- 
of-the-road solution.’ 

During June and the first half of July the crisis in Lebanon assumed 
an international dimension. On June 11 the United Nations Security 
Council unanimously voted to send a ‘‘watch-dog” team to seal off 
Lebanon’s borders with the U.A.R. and thereby halt any infiltration 
of arms and men. The issue of infiltration "* remained an extremely 
sensitive one as such reports tended to precipitate hostilities between 
Government and Opposition supporters. In an attempt to diminish 
this threat, the Patriarch, the Grand Mufti, and United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld publicly hastened to the view 
that there was no infiltration (even though evidence suggested the 
contrary) and that the crisis remained an internal affair.?* 

The crisis continued to escalate as armored cars, police stations, 
and strategic villages were attacked by Opposition forces. President 
Sham ‘iin continued to view the crisis as being caused by several out- 
side factors: (1) radio campaigns of hatred and incitement by the 
U.A.R., (2) smuggling of arms into Lebanon, (3) financial assistance 
for the Opposition from foreign embassies, and (4) the delivery of 
Egyptian passports to Lebanese citizens.78 


Saeb Salam and the other Muslim leaders : it is their moderation and their control whioh 
have spared Lebanon the final disaster. But Chamoun has done all in his power to pour 
oil on the flames.” Idem, p. 74. 

74 D'Orient and al-Jarida, 30/5/68. 

75 Al-Nahär, 20/5/58. 

78 Sabri Hamadé, Saeb Salaam, ‘Abdallah Yafi, Adnane al-Hakim, and ‘Abdallah 
Maohnouk requested and received from Egypt arma, ammunition, and money. See 
Miles Copeland, Game of Nations (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1969), p. 197. 

7” United Nations Ambassador Karim Azkoul to the author, Beirut, 1/2/70. At the 
time, United Nations Observer teams confirmed limited infiltration. See AL 4mal, 
20/0/58. 

78 Arab World, 26/6/58. 
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with the Patriarch, Murphy asked, “ “Your Beatitude, who is the man 
who can best solve the crisis? Whom do you support?’ The Patriarch 
replied, ‘There is only one man who really knows the Arab world and 
who especially knows how to handle ‘Abd al-Nasir—Bishara al-Khüri.' 
Murphy said that he was ‘too old and had a bad reputation. The 
Patriarch then conceded that Fu'àd Shihab was his choice." so 

A major step toward the resolution of the crisis was taken on July 
31 when General Fu’ad Shihab * was elected President by the Parlia- 
ment on the second ballot. Within a week of his election, President- 
elect Shihàb advocated a five-point program which called for : first, 
national unity based on the 1943 Mithaq al-Watani; second, with- 
drawal of American troops; third, brotherly relations with the Arab 
states; fourth, friendly relations with all other nations; and fifth, 
a greater sense of responsibility, honesty, and scientific approach to 
problems of government and administration. 8? 

During the following three weeks the issue which received consider- 
able attention was the ideological status Lebanon would assume as 
she slowly emerged from the orisis, This issue belied the historic debate 
over Lebanon’s relationship with the Arab world and with the West. 
The primary alternatives were “internationalization” and ‘“‘neutraliza- 
tion.” The former implied the presence of a United Nations or other 
foreign force stationed in Lebanon to preserve peace and security, 
while the latter implied a “Swiss-styled” neutrality. As the debate 
sharpened, Patriarch Méouchy came forth with one of the clearest 
statements on the issue. Speaking in the name of Lebanon he said, 
“We all ... demand neutrality ...; however, the only form [of neu- 
trality] we would accept is that which is freely decided upon by Lebanon 
in agreement with the Arab states.”®? The Patriarch absolutely ruled 
out the possibility of accepting any form of internationalization which 
he equated to the acceptance of a collective mandate. Acceptable 
neutrality, he continued, would 


make provisions for two exceptions: the first with respect to 


80 This episode was related to me by a member of & ranking notable family who 
wishes to remain anonymous. In 1958 a member of his family was in the upper echelons 
of the Church hierarchy. 

81 Fu'ad Shihab was born in 1902 in the village of Ghazir. He was educated at the 
School of the Frères Mariste in Jünih, Lebanon, and attended the Damascus Military 
Academy. After taking special military courses at St. Maxen, Chalons, and Versailles, 
he joined the Paris Ecole Supórieure de Guerre in 1938. He died on April 26, 1978. 

99 Arab World, 5/8/58. 

89 Beirut Massa, 20/8/58. 
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again broke out in Beirut.*? Loyalists and Phalanges militantly 
promised more violence if the cabinet crisis were not quickly resolved 
and an acceptable cabinet chosen. 

The breakthrough came on October 11 when Premier Rashid 
Karamé agreed to include in the cabinet supporters of former Presi- 
dent Sham'ün. Three days later he announced his new four-man “no 
victor no vanquished” cabinet which, in addition to himself, included 
Hussein El-Oueyni, Pierre Jumayyil, and Raymond Edde. This cabinet 
satisfied the demands of both the Loyalists and the Opposition. 
Almost immediately shops opened for business, curfews were relaxed, 
and life slowly returned to normal. On October 17 Parliament gave the 
new cabinet a unanimous vote of confidence. With the complete 
acceptance of the new cabinet, the immediate crisis was concluded. 
Within a week the last of 16,000 American troops embarked from Beirut 
and by mid-November the United Nations Emergency Forces had 
left Lebanon. 

As Lebanon continued to emerge from the crisis, Patriarch Méouchy 
gave his final press interview of the year. He reiterated the point that 
the U.A.R. was neither a threat to Lebanon nor to Christianity and 
recalled the promises of President ‘Abd al-Nasir not to interfere 
in Lebanon’s internal affairs.°° He expressed his pleasure over the 
new cabinet and asserted that without it Lebanon would have suf- 
fered untold miseries. Finally, in reference to Sham'ün, the Patriarch 
revealed a lingering enmity. He maintained that if there were suf- 
ficient cause, the matter of prosecuting the former President should 
be investigated.” 


CoNOLUSION 


We have seen that from the eighteenth century onward the Patriarch 
became an increasingly important political actor in the politica of 
Mt. Lebanon, his role at Versailles in 1919 representing the pinnacle 
of his influence in the temporal area. This role was at first facilitated 
and then diminished by dramatic transformations in the diplomatio, 
political, and social structures in Lebanon and the Middle East. We 
recall that in 1919 the Patriarch had advanced a plan for an enlarged 
state of Lebanon which was supported by the single, most populous, 
and enlightened community in Lebanon. With distinct social, economic, 


89 Middle East Journal, “Chronology,” XII, 1 (1958), 87. 
90 Beirut Massa, 27/10/58. 
$1 The Patriarch and the former President have since been fully reconciled. 
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and political interests clearly affiliated with the Church and its con- 
tinued survival, we discover an historic conflict between the Patriarch 
and the preeminent political actor of the area, whether he be the muta- 
sarrif, various French high commissioners, or, most notably in 1958, 
the president of the republic. 

We are thus drawn to the fundamental difference in the policies 
of nineteenth and early twentieth century patriarchs and the policy 
of Patriarch Méouchy. The primary objective of the former was to 
ascribe a social and political meaning to Maronite participation in 
the affairs of Mt. Lebanon; the primary objective of the latter was to 
maintain and safeguard the social, economic, and political advances, 
in the context of the new state, which had evolved in the previous 
century. It is in this fundamental dichotomy of aims that we observe 
—in the 1958 crisis—the application of the lesson of the 1859-1860 
massacres, which is to say, that the excessive uses of influence and 
power by one sect necessarily incur the open and violent hostility of 
another. 

Under the stewardship of President Sham‘tin, the Government of 
Lebanon became too closely allied with the West prior to and during 
the early phases of the orisis. The Parliamentary elections of 1957 
had excluded key Opposition leaders from legitimate participation 
in the political process and thereby left the streets as their only 
practical alternative for redress. In this context, the Patriarch’s 
activities were guided by the historically derived formula that the 
security of the Maronite sect in Lebanon was contingent upon har- , 
monious relations-—based upon the Mithaq al-Watani—among all of 
Lebanon’s religious sects. Conditioned by the Maronite recollection 
of the past, Patriarch Méouchy calculated his actions to diminish and 
neutralize the sectarian character of the crisis. Toward this end the 
Patriarch departed from traditional Maronite views and publicly 
acclaimed the rising Arab nationalism and thereby fostered 
a credible counterweight to the inordinate pro-Western posture of 
the Government. Patriarch Méouchy openly embraced and frequently 
defined issues of paramount concern to the Opposition : closer coop- 
eration with Lebanon’s Arab neighbors, the enlarged Parliament, 
the reelection of President Sham'ün, and the Government’s citizen 
militia, With the Patriarch’s support for Shihab, his forceful advocacy 
of Lebanon’s neutrality, and his full endorsement of the new cabinet, 
the Patriarch further endeared himself to the predominantly Muslim 
Opposition. Indeed, his participation added great prestige and respeo- 
tability to the Opposition and, at least symbolically, allied the Maron- 
ites and other Christians of Lebanon with the Muslim Opposition 
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against the Maronite President. This was contrasted with a consider- 
able loss of credibility and legitimacy suffered by Sham'ün and his 
Government. 

There is little doubt that the Patriarch’s efforts at sectarian tension- 
managing were crucial in preventing a catastrophe of the magnitude 
of 1859-1860. In the crises in Lebanon since 1958, most notably 1969 
and 1973, we may expect and discover that the Patriarch has again 
played a critical role in the amelioration of explosive tensions. Iron- 
ically, it is a crisis situation which precipitates this extraordinary 
patriarchal role. 


University of Wisconsin EPxRAIM A. FRANKEL 
Madison, Wise. 


A LIST OF THE APPELLATIONS 
OF THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD 


Among the varied contents of Leeds Arabio MS 12 is a list of two 
hundred and one names? or appellations of the Prophet Muhammad 
(fols. 75v-78r). Such lists are rare in Islamic literature,? as a con- 
sequence perhaps of a fear that to make such a list would be to form 
& collection of names inviting comparison with the ninety-nine names 
of God (al-asma’ al-husna).* 

The Leeds Arabic MS 12 4 has eighty-three folios, and contains six 
works of varying length, all concerned with religious topics, including 
8 poem in praise of the month of Sha'bán and the Hanafi work Nar 
al-[dah wa Naja al-Arwah by Hasan al-Shurunbulali al-Wafa’i 
(died A.H. 1069). 

The copyist, and probably compiler, of this list of appellations of 
the Prophet, was Zayn al-Din Rafi‘ ‘Afif al-Din, according to the 
colophon on fol. 78r. The names are grouped in the list sometimes 
according to root, and sometimes according to meaning. Most of them 
are Qur’anic. 


We give here the list in its entirety, in transliterated form, with 
translation of the names in parentheses where appropriate. 


1 The list actually contains 202 items, because the writer has by an oversight included 
the name Nasir twice. 

4 The only surviving work dealmg with this subject appears to be Abii 'I-Mabasin 
Yüsuf al-Nabhini’s Al-Asma’ fimá li Sayyidinà Muhammad min al-Asmá' (included 
in his Al.Majmü'a al-Nabhaniyya ff al-Mad&’th al-Nabawiyya (Beirut, A.H. 1820). 
Al-Nabh&ni was a Palestinian who became President of the Court of Justice in Beirut. 
Since he was born in 1849, it is clear that his works must have been written at a date 
substantially later than the present compilation, which is dated A.H. 1268 (A.D. 1851). 
See C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, 8. II (Leiden, 1938), 763; Y. I. 
Sarkis, Mu'jam al- Majbü'at al-‘Arabiyya wa'l-Mu‘arraba (Cairo, 1028), col. 1838. The 
incomplete Leeds Arablo MS 302 onoe contained a list of 201 names of the Prophet, as 
is shown by the heading on what ia now the last folio of the MS. See R. Y. Ebied and 
M.J. L. Young, "Some Maghrib! Manuscripts in the Leeda University Collection,” 
in Journal of Semitic Studies, XXI (1970). 

3 The present list would seem to confirm this fear by citing several epithets aa 
appellations of Muhammad which more properly belong to God, e.g., Jabbar and Hagg 
(the only difference being that these take the definite artiole when referring to the Deity). 

4 A brief desoription of the main contente of this MS is given by J. Macdonald, in 
his Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts, I (Leeds, 1958), 12-13. 
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These are the names of the Chosen One, may God bless him and 
give him peace. They number two hundred and one. 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful : Muhammad 
(Highly Praised), Ahmad (More Laudable), Hamid (Praiser), Mahmüd 
(Praised), Ahitd (Unique), Wahid (Matchless), Mahi (Effacer), Hashir 
(Convener), ‘Agib (Successor), Taha, Ya Sin, Tahir (Pure), Mutahhar 
(Purified), Tayyib (Good), Sayyid (Lord), Rasül (Apostle), Nabi 
(Prophet) Rasül al-Rahma (Apostle of Mercy), Qayyim (Precious), 
Jams‘ (Gatherer), Mushiafi (Avenger) Mushfa (Healed), Rasul al- 
Malahim (Apostle of Battles), Rasūl al-Raha (Apostle of Rest), Kamil 
(Perfect), Ikhl (Crown), Mudabbir (Disposer), Mudammil (Healer), 
‘Abd Allah (Servant of God), Habib Allah (Beloved of God), Saft 
Allah (Sincere Friend of God), Naj1 Allah (Confidant of God), Kalim 
Allah (Spokesman of God), Khatam al-Anbiya’ (Seal of the Prophets), 
Khétam al-Rusul (Seal of the Apostles), Muhyi (Reviver), Munajjt 
(Deliverer), Mudhakkir (Reminder), Nasir (Victorious), Mansiir 
(Rendered Victorious), Nabi al-Rahma (Prophet of Mercy), Nabi 
al-Tawba (Prophet of Repentance), Harts ‘Alaykum (Zealous for 
You) Ma'lüm (Known), Shahir (Famous), Shahid (Witness), Shahid 
(Martyr) Mashhtid (Witnessed). Bashir (Messenger), Mubashshir 
(Proclaimer of Good News), Nadhir (Warner) Mundhir (Cautioner), 
Nar (Light), Siraj (Lamp), Mssbah (Luminary), Huda (Guidance), 
Muhdi (Guide), Munir (Illuminator), Da‘ (Summoner), Mad'uww 
(Summoned), Mujtb (Answerer) Mujab (Answered), Hafiyy (Wel- 
comer), ‘Afwow (Forgiving), Walk (Friend), Haqq (Truth), Qawiyy 
(Strong), Amin (Trustworthy), Ma'mtn (Reliable), Karim (Generous), 
Mukarram (Honored), Makin (Strong), Matin (Firm), Mubin (clear), 
Mwammal Wusiul (Hoped-for Consummation), Dhü Qutowa (Possessor 
of Strength) Dhü Hurma (Possessor of Sanctity, Dhü Makana 
(Possessor of Status), Dhü ‘Izz (Possessor of Might), Dhü Ra’fa 
(Possessor of Mercy), Did Fadl (Possessor of Merit), Mutà' (Obeyed), 
Muti‘ (Obeying), Qadam Sidq (Foot of Truth), Rahma (Mercy), Bushra 
(Good News), Ghawth (Aid), Ghayth (Help), Ghsyath (Succor), Ni'mat 
Allah (Grace of God), Hadiyyat Allah (Gift of God), ‘Urwa Wuthga 
(Trusty Knot), Strat Allah (Path of God), Sirdt Mustagsm (Straight 
Path) Dhikr Allah (Mention of God), Sayf Allah (Sword of God), 
Hizb Allah (Band of God), Al-Najm al-Thàqsb (The Brilliant Star), 
Mustafa (Chosen), Mujtaba (Elect), Muntaga (Select), Ummi Mukhtar 
(The Chosen Illiterate One), Ajir (Hired), Jabbür (Mighty) Mujtr 
(Protector), Abu 'I-Qüsim, Aba "I-Tàhr, Abu "LTayyib, Abu [brahim, 
Mushaffa‘ (Appointed Intercessor), Shafs' (Intercessor), Sdlth (Good), 
Muslih (Reformer), Muhaymin (Guardian), Sadiq (Veracious), Mugad- 
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dag (Trustworthy), Sidq (Truth), Sayyid al-Mursalin (Lord of the 
Apostles), Imam al-Muttagin (Leader of the Pious), Qa'td al-Ghurr 
al-Muhajjalin * (Leader of the Radiant), Khalil al-Rahman (Friend 
of the Merciful), Barr (Pious), Mubarr (Rendered cent) Wajt 
(Eminent), Nagih (Sincere), Nágsh (Sincere Adviser), /Nasir,*] Wakil 
(Deputy) Mutawakkil (Responsible), Kafil (Sponsor), Shaftg (Solic- 
itous), Mugim al-Sunna (Establisher of the Sunna), Mugaddas 
(Sanctified), Rah al-Qudus (Spirit of Sanctity), Rüh al-Hagg (Spirit 
of Truth), Rüh al-Qist (Spirit of Justice), Kaft (Sufficient), Muktafi 
(Contented), Baligh (Profound), Muballigh (Messenger), Shaft (Healer), 
Wastl (Uniter), Mawsül (United), Sabtq (Preceder), Sa’iq (Pastor), 
Hadi (Guide), Mahdi (Guided), Mugaddam (Placed in Front), ‘Aziz 
(Mighty), Fads (Excellent), Mufaddal (Preferred), Fatth (Conqueror), 
Miftäk al-Rahma (Key of Mercy), Miftah al-Janna (Key of Paradise), 
‘Alam al-Imám (Token of Faith), ‘Alam al- Yaqin (Token of Certainty), 
Dahl al-Khayrat (Guide to Good Things, Musahhih al-Hasandt 
(Certifier of Good Deeds), Mugil al- Atharat (Remover of Obstacles), 
Safth‘ant *l-Dhallat (Forgiver of Depravities), Sahib al-Shafa‘a 
(Having Power of Intercession), Sahsb al-Maqüm (Possessor of Rank), 
Sahsb al-Qidam (Possessed of Infinite Pre-existence), Makhsüs bi 1- Tzz 
(Singled Out for Power), Makhgus bv l-Majd (Singled Out for Glory), 
Makhsüs bv l-Sharaf (Singled Out for Honor), Sahsb al-Wasila (Pos- 
sessed of Resource), Sahib al-Sayf (Master of the Sword), Saheb 
al-Fadila (Possessed of Virtue), Sahib al-Izar (Possessed of Support), 
Sahib al-Hujja (Possessed of the Proof), Sahib al-Sultán (Possessed 
of Authority), Sab al-Rid@ (Master of the Robe), Sahib al-Daraja 
al-Raft‘a (Possessed of Exalted Status), Sahsb al-Tàj (Possessor of 
the Crown), Sahib al-Mighfar (Master of the Helmet), Sahib al-Liwà' 
(Possessor of the Banner), Sahtb al-Mi‘raj (The One Who Made the 
Heavenly Journey), Sahib al-Qadtb (Master of the Rod), Sahtb al- 
Burag (Rider on the Burág), Sahib al-Khàtam (Master of the Seal), 
Sahib al-‘Alama (Master of the Sign), Sahtb al-Burhdn (Possessor of 
the Proof) Sadhtb al-Bayan (Possessed of the Declaration), Fasth 
al-Insan (Eloquent of Tongue), Mutahhar al-Janan (Purified of Soul), 
Reuf (Compassionate), Rahim (Merciful), Udhn Khayr (Ear of Good- 
ness), Sahih al-Islam (The True One of Islam), Sayyid al-Kawnayn 
(Lord of the Two Existences) ‘Ayn al-Na'm (Source of Felicity), 
‘Ayn al-‘Izz (Source of Might), Sa'd Allah (Felicity of God), Sa'd al- 
Khalg (Felicity of the Creation), Khafsb al-Umam (Preacher to the 


5 Lit, “Leader of the Blaze of the White-footed.” 
* N.B. This name is repeated here in error. 


ON THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE: 
A THEORY OF LEARNING IN THE 
RASA'IL IKHWAN AL-SAFA * 


As recent studies shed more light on the identity and role of the 
figures behind the secretive philosophico-religious coterie known as 
Ikhwan al-Safa’, we are being made more aware that some our pre- 
suppositions concerning the composition and aims of their Rasd’s 
need to be revised.) 

Perhaps among the most striking elements in the Rasa’sl Ikhwan 
al-Safa’ is not that it is just an encyclopaedic work putting together 
the existing sciences of the day, but rather that the whole work mirrors 
a far-ranging and comprehensive program that gives the Rasd’sl 
their sense of unity and purpose, holding all the variegated treatises 
together. There is enough external and internal evidence to suggest 
that the Rasa@’l were written because the Ikhwan were profoundly 
dissatisfied with the mode of Islamic life current at the time and were 
intended to educate the public. This program of reconstruction, if 
one might call it that, can be viewed at three levels, At the first, the 
educational level, the Ikhwan hoped to introduce ideas culled from 
every available source that had anything meaningful and useful to aid 
the cause of acquiring knowledge. At the second level, the individual 
would make use of this knowledge to “know himself" and his place 
and role on earth and in the universe. The third level, implied in the 


,* This paper was delivered at the 185th meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
held April 22-24, 1975, in Columbus, Ohio. 

1 For a summation of the problem of Ikhwün'e identity and the role of the Rasa'tl, 
seo Y. Marquet, "Ikhwün al-Safa’,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Ed., II, 1071 ff. 
The artiole also outlines the general content of the Ras? il and contains a bibliography 
of works written on the subject. Seo also A. Tibawi, “Ikhwän ag-Gafü and their Rasá'il. 
A Critical Review of a Century and a Half of Research,” Islamic Quarterly, IL (1955), 
28-46, and S. H. Naar, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1064), pp. 25-30, where he surveys the problem of the 
Ikhwin’s identity in previous studies. 

3 Rasü'il Ikhwün al-Safa (in four volumes), ed. by Khayr al-Din Zirkilf (Cairo, 1928), 
IV, 178-174, contains & stinging rebuke of the way the existing rule came about and ita 
funotioning. The well-known Mu'taxilI “Abd al-Jabb&r al-Hamadhanl, though a staunch 
contemporary antagonist of the Ikhwin, also attests to this fact. See S. M. Stern, 
“New Information about the Authors of the ‘Epistles of the Sincere Brethren, ” Islamic 
Studies, III (1964), 418, where he refers to al-Hamadhün?'s remark. 
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two above, aimed at creating a suitable society, where there would 
be no oppression and in which every individual would have the oppor- 
tunity to act according to that knowledge and therefore attain felicity 
in this world and the hereafter.? The common thread that runs through 
this whole discussion is the instrument by which the reconstruction 
at all three levels can be achieved, namely, by the acquisition of the 
right kind of learning. 

Here, we shall be concerned with one aspect of this theory of learning 
and how it fits into the overall pedagogical pattern that the Ikhwan 
develop. Below is offered a translation of one important section 
which provides a scheme through the use of a parable.* It is followed 
by an analysis that seeks to extend the meaning of the parable to 
focus on how the Ikhw&n are able to develop their pedagogical con- 
ception into a broad vision of man and his relation to the universe 
and the absolute. 


TRANSLATION 


It has been related that there was a wise and noble king with 
children who were very dear to him and whom he venerated 
greatly. 

He wished to educate, refine, and train them, in order that they 
might become competent before reaching his Court; because 
none, except for those refined by good breeding, trained in the 
sciences, molded by good morals, and free from imperfections, 
is suited for the Court of kings. 

He deemed it wise that he should erect for them a palace— 
among the most solid that had ever been built. Then he assigned 
to each a majlis * and wrote on its walls every science that he 
wished to teach them. He portrayed in the majlis everything 
in which he wished them to be instructed. Then he settled them 
in the palace, seating each one according to the share allotted 
to him, and entrusted them with servants and slaves of both 
sexes. He then said to these children : 

“Observe what I have portrayed before you, read what I have 
written there for your sake, ponder upon what I have expounded 


3 Rasá'il, IV, 218, where they state this purpose. 

4 The passage is in the twenty-sixth epistle, Raed’, ITI, 6-8. 

5 Rather than use any of the modern equivalents such as "class," “school,” ete. 
I have left untranslated the word majlís, here used with its more educational connota- 
tion than the previous reference to the Court (majlis of the king). 
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for you, and reflect upon it, so that you may perceive its signif- 
icance and become outstanding and righteous men of learning. 
Then, I shall conduct you to my Court, and you will belong among 
my happy and honored intimates, forever blessed, as long as I 
remain and as long as you remain with me.” 

Among the sciences that he wrote for them in that majlis, he 
represented the form of the celestial spheres on the ceiling explain- 
ing how they revolved, the signs of the zodiac in their ascendancy, 
and likewise the stars and their movements, making olear their 
signs and rules. 

He illustrated on the courtyard of the majlis the configuration 
of the earth, the division of the regions and a map of the moun- 
tains, oceans, deserts, and rivers. He explained the boundaries 
of the countries, cities, trade routes, and the kingdom. 

In the foremost part of the majlis, he wrote the sciences of 
medicine and the natural sciences, illustrating the plants, animals, 
and minerals in their species, genus, and particulars, and explained 
their characteristics, uses, and dangers. 

On another side he wrote the science of crafts and vocations 
and explained the mode of ploughing and production. He then 
portrayed the cities and market-places, explaining the regula- 
tions governing buying and selling, profit making, and trading. 

On another side he inscribed the science of religion and creeds, 
the laws and the traditions, elucidating the lawful and the unlawful, 
the penalties and the legal judgments. 

Then on yet another side, he wrote concerning political admin- 
istration and the organization of the states, explaining the mode 
of levying taxes, and also with regard to the secretaries and the 
administrators of the Diwan, explaining the payments to be made 
to the soldiers and the protecting of the borders by the army 
and the auxiliaries. 

These are six kinds of sciences by which the children of kings 
are edified. This is a parable struck by wise men; that is to say, 
the wise king is God, the Most High, and the young children are 
humanity. The erected castle is the firmament and the perfectly 
constructed majlis is the human form. The illustrated rules 
of conduct are the wonderful composition of his body, and the 
inscribed sciences in it are faculties of the soul and its knowledge. 
We shall explain this in brief, chapter by chapter, in due course. 
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This use of a story to make a point, common throughout the Rasa’sl, 
illustrates the Ikhwan’s method of conveying knowledge and empha- 
sizes the importance of metaphor in their work. It also shows why, in 
the story itself, the Ikhwün use portrayal and pietorization as an 
instrument of teaching. From the outset, the appeal to the imagination 
and the use of allegory and imagery characterize the importance of 
an attractive and yet easily understood medium of instruction in the 
Ikhwan’s approach. The key to this methodology is the use of simple, 
visual effects that impress the mind easily so that the whole process 
of learning is a pleasant, rather than a heavy and pedantic, excercise. 

The explanation of the story in allegorical terms warns us not to 
approach their theory just from one angle. The story is also a 
metaphor on the whole meaning and purpose of life and is illustrative 
of the very comprehensive approach and close interrelationship that 
the Ikwàn sought to exemplify in their system. In fact, the section 
itself is part of a chapter which treats man as a microcosm, and it is 
clearly stated that since life is short, and the scope of knowledge of 
the world too large, man must learn to attain a realization of the whole 
creation by studying himself, since he epitomizes the whole universe 
within him.* Thus, by relating the microcosm to the macrocosm through 
rational means one can proceed from understanding the smaller model 
to understanding the larger one. The stated aim of the Ikhwan can 
thus be seen to be an educational one, in all its implications; that is 
why the work as a whole is concerned with all the major aspects of 
human life—religious, social, political and economic. 

When we enter into an analysis of the curriculum that the king has 
set out for his children, the above aim becomes clearer. Elsewhere, 
a place of learning (maktab) has been described by the Ikhwan as a 
preparatory ground to enable one to acquire the tools necessary to 
face life." Likewise, the body is seen as a preparatory place for the soul, 
in which to acquire all that the soul needs to perfect itself. Just as a 
student leaves a maktab, so the soul leaves the body once it has 
perfected itself. Death, or the passing from one stage to another, is 
thus seen to represent a liberation, since it frees one from the initial 
stage of preparation.® Relating this to the story, we find that the majlis 
symbolizes the body, and the various subjects relate to the knowledge 


6 Rasa’ il, ITI, 3-5, where they clarify this point. 
? Ibid., 60. 
8 Ibid., 59-60. 
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the soul has to acquire before it can reach the “Court of the King,” 
i.e., the Presence of God. That is the final goal. 

Another important aspect that is illustrated by the variety of the 
curriculum is that it rules out exclusivity. All the faculties of the soul 
are thus meant to reach perfection and like the king’s sons must 
receive a full and wide-ranging education. If this is not done, the soul 
leaves the body in a state of imperfection, just as an aborted fetus 
comes out of the womb imperfect.* 

At a theoretical level, the educational philosophy of the Ikhwan 
is based on acquiring self-knowledge as an ultimate goal, but this 
theory is fused with a realization of the necessity to acquire as well 
skills needed to live in the world. It is this double emphasis—the 
needs of both this world and the next—that gives the Ikhwan’s ideas 
their importance. 

Besides this comprehensiveness, another practical and important 
aspect of this model is its concept of a suitable environment in which 
to acquire learning. The provision for a well-built structure and all 
the amenities of good living seems to emphasize the need for a total 
commitment to learning, without the encumbrances of everyday 
problems of having to seek a living at the same time. That is perhaps 
why the ages of the king’s sons are important. They are young, and 
as the Ikhwan state elsewhere, the mind of a pupil should be like a blank 
piece of paper on which true knowledge can be imprinted.1° Therefore 
the Ikhwan prefer young, virginal minds, and show no interest in 
extending their teaching to older people, whose attitudes they regarded 
as having already been formed and warped by false opinions. This 
implies a process of learning which treats the mind as a receptacle 
whose role is to imbibe passively the teaching that has been set out 
on the walls. It might be argued, in view of some present-day ideas on 
education, that such a system has no room for the creative application 
of the student’s own ideas. However, the Ikhwan do not see the problem 
in this light. They certainly emphasize in the story the use of refleo- 
tion on the student's part, but creativity appears in the Ikhwan 
to be more than just the ability to think for oneself. It is also a real- 
ization of presumed “truths” ; that is to say, the student is not groping 
in the dark at some as yet undefined objective. Rather the goals are 


9 Jbid., 56. In order to extend the wide audience that they wished to educate, they 
propound similes of the soul in relation to the occupations of sailor, merchant, palace 
knight, and soldier. 

19 Rast, IV, 114-115. In an interesting reference the Ikhwin point out that, all the 
Propheta were young and vigorous, too. 
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clear and can be apprehended; the process of learning aims only at 
leading the students to these goals. Here the Ikhwan are much more 
platonic in their thinking, inasmuch as the objectives are already 
there and need only to be discovered. 

From the physical environment necessary for the acquiring of knowl- 
edge, we go on to an analysis of the nature of that knowledge itself. 
This is, broadly speaking, composed of three strata. The first concerns 
a knowledge of the celestial spheres and heavenly bodies, the second 
is that of the earth and its geographical makeup, and the final com- 
prises man and all that pertains to his physical, cultural, and religious 
makeup. As we have stated, a complete understanding of all three 
strata during a lifetime is not possible and therefore, by treating man 
as a microcosm in whom the entire universe is represented in a minute 
form, the Ikhwan hope to enable a person to come to a true under- 
standing of everything. Yet, whatever man studies, he always must 
return to himself, since he is a model of the mechanisms by which 
the other strata operate. Later, the Ikhwän illustrate how this inter- 
relationship works. At one stage the body is compared to a city where 
by means of numerical symbolism the connection between the two is 
established.1? Then the horizon of the reader is expanded from the vision 
of a city to an analogy including everything in the universe. The 
heavens, the signs of the zodiac, and the planets are made to cor- 
respond with substances and parts of the body, and the analogy is 
enumerated in detail:* Man's society is also seen in relation to the 
cosmos, and even the rituals of Islam such as the pilgrimage bear 
comparison with the earth of the cosmos, in the Ikhwan’s scheme.!* 
The final goal of all these strata is one and thus also sums up man's 
goal. The human pilgrimage to Mecca symbolizes the generation and 
corruption of minerals, plants, and animals where all are returning 
to the point of departure, since the multiplicity of existent things has 
its source in the unity of God and the return to Him is man’s ultimate 
goal. 

Though the final goal is seen to be a spiritual one, the Ikhwün 
equally emphasize this life and its needs. This practical and pragmatic 
aspect of their theory of learning is illustrated by including within the 


4 The Ikhwün emphasize this aspect of learning by reminiscence; see Rasd’tl, IIT, 
393, where they quote Plato. 

18 Hail II, 320. For a more systematio classification, see Nasr, Islamic Cosmol- 
ogical Doctrines, pp. 40-43, where he tabulatea the Ikhwün's classification of knowl- 
edge according to the sciences within three major categories. 

18 Rasi’, IO, 9-14. 

14 Ibid., II, 118-119. 
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sciences those pertaining to agriculture, economic and political orga- 
nization. All this knowledge of the practical sciences and skills is 
aimed at helping man to create a wholesome and balanced environ- 
ment so that his spiritual and material needs may be in equilibrium. 
Learning for itself has no place in the Rasd@’tl; all learning must be 
translated into action.!* The skills and sciences have an immediate 
practical goal of coordinating the everyday life and needs of an indi- 
vidual and an ultimate goal where he learns to acquire self-knowledge 
and perfection for the time when he must leave this world. Elsewhere 
in the Rasd’sl it is emphasized that man must take into account both 
spiritual and material welfare since both complement each other and 
neither can be neglected.? 

Another aspect of the theory that needs to be considered is the 
role of religion in their educational system. In the story, the study of 
religions, law, and traditions is included in the curriculum. These, 
however, represent organized religion which in the Ikhwan’s framework 
is swallowed up in a wider concept of learning that is termed MEma.1* 
They strongly oriticize the *ulamá' of the day, though the Ikhwan too 
were in turn strongly condemned by scholars like the Mu‘tazili, ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar al-Hamadhani, as being un-Islamioc.1? It seems quite evident 
that traditionalist groups in the Muslim world were against the 
Ikhwan’s integration of philosophy and the Shari‘a and also perhaps 
of the underlying political objectives of the Isma‘ili movement to which 
the Ikhwan belonged. The Ikhwén’s vision of an Islamic life went 
beyond adherence to a Shari'a. The latter was important but only as 
part of a comprehensive scheme where learning by rational means and 
the use of reasoning were given importance. It has been thought that 
the Ikhwan elevated reason above everything else.*! On the other hand, 


16 Ibid. 8. 89: 27-28 is quoted : “O, Contented Soul, Return to your Lord, pleased, 
and pleasing [to God].” 

16 Ras’ il, I, 201-202. 

17 This is repeatedly emphasized in using the body and soul as similes, both being 
inseparable and both needing each other; ace Rasi'il, TIT, 218. 

18 The Ikhw&n underline this by calling a pupil a lover of wisdom and philosophy 
(muhibb al-hikma). 

19 Bee, eg, Rasa i, III, 48. For ‘Abd al-Jabbiar’s views, see Stern, “New Infor- 
mation," Islamic Studies, III (1964), 407-410. 

20 Ibid., 421, and Marquet, Ikhwün, 1071. The Ikhwün's own aim is stated very clearly 
by one of their contemporaries, al Tawhidi; see al-Qifti, Tartkh al-Hukama’ (Leipzig, 
1908), p. 82. 

31 Iamü' Ii Ragi el-Fárüqi, “On the Ethios of the Brethren of Purity,” M.W., 
L (1960), 109-121, 103-108, 252-258; LI (1961), 18-24. See esp., 120, fn. 61, 197-198. 
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they clearly state that they consider religion to be worthier than 
philosophy.** It appears that the confusion lies in the fact that their 
criticism of the traditionalists and their desire to popularize philo- 
sophical thought aroused the antagonism of the ‘ulama’ and politicians 
who felt that their vested interests were threatened. It is against 
this political background that the accusations against them can be 
properly understood. On the whole, however, their commitment to 
the Qur'üàn and Islamic tradition is evident throughout their work. 
Both rational thought and traditional learning have a place in the 
Ikhwan’s system; both are tools and not ends, and it is therefore 
superfluous to speak of their attitudes and views as being governed 
by any one particular mode of thinking. 


ConoLtupIne REMARKS 


Throughout the article, it has been emphasized that we are trying 
to analyze a theory of learning as it has been expounded in a parable 
in the Rasa’. But when we assess our analysis of the parable, it 
becomes evident that we have attempted to draw out just one thread 
and as such reflects only a partial picture. The choice of the parable, 
however, is fortunate, because it illustrates and brings together the 
many threads in the whole fabric of the Ikhwan’s thinking. The theory 
of learning, as a result, is just one dimension in what is a capsulization 
of not only an educational system but also a philosophy of life. The 
parable mirrors both the goal and the system by which the goal can 
be achieved, and therein lies, I think, the key to grasping the meaning 
of the Rasa’sl as a whole. The Ikhwün are always discussing things 
from different perspectives, and if one is able to discern these levels 
of meaning, the Rasa@’sl can be seen for what they truly are, an ideal 
vision leading to both ultimate and immediate goals, one that is not 
left suspended as an unrealizable ideal but which is worked out through 
institutional frameworks; in their own words: “We witnessed the 
spiritual City, elevated in the air... ."33 It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Rasi echoed in the minds of an American educationalist 
the hope that the humanistic spirit and aims that permeate the edu- 
cational philosophy of the Ikhwàn should form the basis of American 


** More exactly, they state that religion is a better cure for sick souls than philosophy 
(Rasa^sl, TO, 81-82), because it is the Prophets inspired by revelation who are the true 
doctors for these diseases of the soul. 

35 Raed’, IV, 85. 
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education, so that “‘it will become consistent, comprehensive and aimful, 
from the kindergarten to the university, from the cradle to the grave.”’*¢ 


Dalhousie University Azim NANJI 
Halifax, N.S., Canada 


M Thomas Davidson, “The Brothers of Sincerity,” International Journal of Ethics, 
VIII (1897-1898), 460. 


SHAYKH MUHAMMAD RASHID RIDA’S 
RELATIONS WITH 
JAMAL AL-DIN AL-AFGHANI | 
AND MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH 


In the year 1898, Shaykh Muhammad Rashid Rida, the well-known 
Muslim reformist scholar, arrived in Egypt, where he was to live until 
his death on August 22, 1935. During the period between 1898 and 
1935 he published, in addition to many other works, his famous Islamic 
magazine al-Mandr, which included his influential Qur’an commen- 
tary known as Tafsir al-Manár. Unquestionably, it is through his 
writings in al-Mandar that Shaykh Rashid became known throughout 
the Islamic world as a reformer and attained his greatest influence. 
But it was also during his Egyptian period that Shaykh Rashid 
became a friend and disciple of Muhammad ‘Abduh. 

This paper will discuss Shaykh Rashid’s relationship to al-Afghani 
and ‘Abduh, with whom his name has been closely linked, and the 
controversy over the nature of the relationship between Shaykh 
Rashid and ‘Abduh. Finally, it will discuss whether or not ‘Abduh 
considered him as his successor. 

Shaykh Rashid came to learn of al-Afghani and his journal, al-‘Urwa 
al-Wuthga, by accident, as he himself described it. While he was 
looking through his father's papers, he found two issues of al-‘Urwa 
al-Wuthgà and began to read them.! They worked on him like magic, 
he said, and he began looking eagerly for other issues, finding some 
with his father and the rest with his teacher, Shaykh Husayn al-Jisr. 
Shaykh Rashid copied them all by hand and reread them time and 
again. This exposure to al-‘Urwa al-Wuthga drew him to a new 
understanding of Islam, no longer seeing it as only a spiritual medium 
towards the hereafter, but as a "religion both spiritual and temporal 
concerned with this world and the hereafter," among whose goals 


1 ‘Abd al-Qüdir al-Maghribi claims that he was the one who brought the news of 
al-‘Urwa to Shaykh Rashid for the first time from Tripoli and that both of them started 
searching for the issues to copy them. Al-Maghribi added that he copied the whole 
issue, but his friend, Shaykh Rashid, copied only the important articles (al-Maghribi, 
Jamal al-Din al-Afgháni : Dhikrayat wa-ahddith (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'&rif, 1907), pp. 112- 
117. 

2 Ahmad al-Sharsbás! found this copy among Shaykh Rashid’s papers. 
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is the guidance of man to supremacy on earth as a deputy of God for 
the establishment of love and justice.? 

Shaykh Rashid’s new understanding of Islam created in him a 
fresh concept of what was needed for guiding Muslims. His main con- 
cern was at first limited to the correction of erroneous beliefs and the 
guidance of the faithful toward obedience to God. In pursuit of these 
goals, he always carried with him a book such as Kstáb al-Zawàjir ‘an 
Iqtiraf al-Kab@’tr 4 as a guide in his preaching in neighboring villages. 
With a concept of Islam as applying to the practical and worldly 
aspects of life, he saw the necessity of guiding the Islamic community 
toward a higher civilization that could compete with nations stronger 
in scientific, industrial, and technological development. He was 
influenced primarily by Islamic reformist articles dealing with Egyptian 
problems.* 

Shaykh Rashid was not alone in his respect for al-‘Urwa al-Wwuthgà. 
Shaykh Husayn al-Jisr was heard to say, "No one doubted that 
al-‘Urwa al-Wuthga would have created a great revolution in the 
Muslim world had it survived long enough." And from Muhammad 
Bey ‘Ali al-Mu'ayyad: "It was in Baghdad in the time of al-‘Urtwa’s 
appearance. It was mailed to the great Arab leader in Iraq, al-Sayyid 
Salmàn, Naqib al-Ashraf [the head of the Prophet's descendants] 
&nd every time he received an issue he said: "This newspaper could 
cause a revolution even before the next issue comes out.'"" Shaykh 
Rashid's own enthusiasm for al-‘Urwa al-Wuthgà was reflected in 
his huge work, Tartkh al-Ustddh al-Imam, in which he dedicated over 
a hundred pages, in both volumes, to discussing al-‘Urwa and reprinting 
its articles. In the aforementioned book he discussed the secret political 
association of al-‘Urwa al-Wuthga and its laws. Particularly interesting 
among these laws was Article 4, which called for the revival of the 
principle of jihad to be used against the enemies of Islam,® a concept 
later abandoned by theologians, but which was at one time considered 
by many as one of the pillars of Islam. 


3 Muhammad Rashid Rida, Tdrikh al-Ustadh al-Imam al-Shaykh Muhammad 
‘Abduh (Cairo : al-Manür Prees, 1931), I, 84. 

4 There are two books under this title, one by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Shaykh 
"Abd al-Karim al-Shafi‘l and the other by Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Hajar al-Haythami. (See Haji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunün, Vol. II, Col. 956, Istanbul, 
1862/1943.) Shaykh Rashid used the one by Ibn Hajar. (Seo IkAd', p. 104.) 

5 Rashid Rida, Türikh al-Imam, I, 84-85. 

$ Ibid., 302. 
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Also interesting about this secret society was its oath, required 
of every member. In composing it, Muhammad ‘Abduh demonstreted 
his mastery of the written classical language. Apparent in this 
oath was an attempt to establish a connection between the Muslim 
League and the Oriental League, which represented the non-Muslims, 
in that the members swore to “promote brotherhood with non-Muslims.” 
According to Shaykh Rashid, both ‘Abduh and al-Afghani cared for 
and defended the two leagues with the same vigor. For example, 
‘Abduh spoke in favor of Butrus Pasha Ghali when several Egyptian 
newspapers accused him of overzealousness in the Coptic cause.! 

Al-‘Urwa al-Wuthqà was established in Paris, its first issue appear- 
ing in Jumada al-Üla 5, 1801 H. (March 18, 1884). Shakib Arslan 
was told by Muhammad 'Abduh that while all the opinions in al-‘Urwa 
were those of al-Afghani the words were 'Abduh's. 

The concerns of al-‘Urwa, as stated by Shaykh Rashid, were four: 
(1) The Muslim League, (2) the Oriental League, (3) the Egyptian 
cause, and (4) the Sudanese cause. ‘Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid described 
the paper as follows : 


A Pan-Islamic paper that aimed its message to all the Muslims 
of the world and urged them to unite and restore the lost glories 
of Islam, al-‘Urwa was specifically aimed at freeing Egypt from 
the British occupation. This was to be effected by stirring up 
public opinion in Egypt and also in India.!* The ideas expounded 
in al-‘Urwa may be summarized into two main themes. The first 
is that true Islam has become corrupted through ignorance and 
must therefore be reformed— otherwise the Muslims all faced 
extinotion; the second point is that the Muslim countries had 
been betrayed by their rulers, who, swayed by personal motives 
of greed and aggrandizement, gave foreigners a free hand in their 
countries. The consequence was that the Europeans who coveted 
Muslim lands took advantage of the inner discords of Islam and 
sought to destroy the religious unity of the Muslim nations.1? 


According to al-‘Urwa, the first and most important step in reversing 
this decline and removing the burdensome and degrading British 


9 Ibid., 287-288. 

10 [bid., 289, and II, 361. 

n Ibid., I, 300. 

12 “Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid, Egypt and Oromer : A Study in Anglo-Egyptian Relation- 
ship (London : Murray, 1968), p. 87. 

13 Ibid., p. 88. 
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occupation was the restoration of true Islam, which could then serve 
as the basis of solidarity and strength, both political and moral. 
“Al-‘Urwa called upon the Muslims to throw aside their super- 
stitions... and to learn the techniques of the West to be able to 
defend themselves against encroachment by Europe.”’!4 The journal 
thus preached Islam as a kind of nationalism, to be directed first 
against the tyranny of colonialism. 

Muhammad al-Bahi wrote of the movement led by al-Afghani 
and ‘Abduh, which he associated primarily with al-Afghani: “In 
its appearance it is a political movement, but in its essence a Muslim 
one,"*15 


This was al-Afghani’s struggle as a Muslim critic and political 
propagandist against Western imperialism. In his political call 
he abided by the principles of the Qur’an and the true Sunna.... 
The program which he suggested to make the Muslims a united, 
vital and self-determined power is summarized with this sentence 
[by al-Afghani]: "I hope that the authority of all them—i.e., 
all the Muslims—will be the Qur'àn, and the axis of their unity 
will be religion."1s 


What appears to have influenced Shaykh Rashid and made him 
change his views on Islam is the fact that each of al-Ürwa's articles, 
summoning the Muslim community to unite under the banner of a 
pure and revitalized religion against Western imperialism, unjust and 
tyrannical rule, as well as a decadent and static society, centered on 
interpretations of certain Qur’anic verses and authentic hadiths, 
thus emphasizing the applicability of Islam to matters of worldly 
concern. The other articles, which were primarily political discourses 
against Western imperialism, also centered on interpretations of 
authentic hadiths. 

Nikki Keddie in her book on al-Afghani summarizes the main 
themes of al-‘Urwa al- Wuthgà as hostility towards British imperialism, 
advocacy of Islamic unity, and the application of Islamic principles 
to urgent, contemporary questions." She considers the predominant 


14 Ibid. 

15 Muhammad al-Bahi, al-Fikr al-Islámi al-Hadith wa-Silatuhu bi 'i-Istimür al- 
Gharbi, 5th edn. (Beirut : Dar al-Fikr, 1970), p. 82. 

15 Ibid., p. 98. 

17 Nikki R. Keddie, Sayyid Jamal al- Din al- Afgháni : A Political Biography (Berkeley : 
University of California Press, 1972), p. 220. 
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tone of al-‘Urwa to be the need of the Muslim world to return to ite 
earlier unity and activism.!® 

In much the same way Charles C. Adams, in Islam and Modernism 
tn Egypt, notes the potential for political unity and the wider acclaim 
any Muslim ruler can enjoy by demonstrating his personal devotion 
to the shari'a. Despite the fact that it remains incumbent upon all 
Muslims to strive for Muslim authority over lands which were at any 
time under Muslim control, this former political unity was lost as a 
result of the ambitions and greed of various Muslim rulers. 

According to al-‘Urwa the bonds uniting Muslims began to disin- 
tegrate when the ‘Abbasid caliphs became content merely to possess 
the title of caliph and ceased to strive for scholarship and training 
in religious matters and in the exercise of wtthdd, as did the first four 
caliphs. Hence, from the beginning of the third century of the hijra, 
sects and divisions multiplied, and the caliphate itself was divided. 
“Today we find Muslim rulers giving a free hand to foreigners to carry 
on the affairs of their states, and even of their house-holds, and to 
fasten the yoke of foreign rule upon their own necks. Europeans, 
greedy for Muslim lands, seek to destroy their religious unity and thus 
take advantage of the inner discord of Islam."1* 

In October, 1884, the publication of al-Urwa was terminated, in 
part because of financial problems, but also because it was banned 
in Egypt and India by the British government. 

In 1892 Shaykh Rashid made his first attempt to contact al-Afghàni, 
who was at that time in Istanbul. Writing from his home in Tripoli, 
he praised al-Afghani profusely, by referring to him as “the perfect 
man" (al-tnsdn al-kámsl) and, by commenting on the meaning of his 
name, "the beauty of the (secular) world and of religion" (Jamal 
al-Dunyà wa ’l-Din). He implored al-Afghàni to accept him as his 
disciple. i 


18 Ibid., p. 224. Antün Sa'&deh, the founder of the SNP (Social National Party), 
attempted to refute the idea that religion is a basis for Muslim and Arab unity. He 
particularly attacked the ideas and call of al-'Urwa al-Wuthgü in his book, al-Islam 
ft Risilatayhé al-Masihtyya wa 'l-Mubammadiyya (Islam in its Christian and Muham- 
madan Messages), pp. 207-216. Extracts from this book which deal with our subject 
can be found in Political and Social Thought in the Contemporary Middle East. ed. by 
Kemal H. Karpat (New York : Praeger, 1968), pp. 72-79. 

19 Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt (New York : Russell and Russell, 
1968), pp. 59-60. See also Rashid Rigü, T'ürikh al-Imam, lI, 244-249, 265, 276-282, 
and Jamal al-Din al-Afghinl and Muhammad “Abduh, aL'Urwa al-Wuthga (Beirut, 
1970), pp. 70-75, 85, 107-113. 
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Since I grew up I have not received any item of news more enjoy- 
able and desirable and more noble and supreme than the news of 
my master, Jamal al-Din, of whom I am so fond that I am called 
by my friends “the lover of Jamal al-Din.” 


Imploring al-Afghani to take him as a murid (pupil), he wrote : 


... &nd I cannot see myself turned away from the gates of your 
generosity, as the reward of those who love to be loved; kinship 
(rahim)?* has certain rights, which someone of your eminence 
takes into consideration and observes.*: 


Al-Afghani was very pleased with the letter and spoke highly of it 
to some of his friends, who then told Shaykh Rashid. Nevertheless, 
al-Afghani did not answer him directly because, as he explained to 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maghribi, who then wrote to Shaykh Rashid, 
"... he has neither pen, nor ink, nor paper...," meaning that he 
was forbidden to corrrespond, lest he arouse the Sultan's displeas- 
ure,24 

Despite Shaykh Rashid's professed admiration of al-Afghani and 
the fact that he had heard from mutual friends of al-Afghani’s positive 
response to the letter, he took no further steps in his desire to become 
al-Afghani’s pupil throughout the five years which passed between 
the writing of the letter and the death of al-Afghüni in March of 
1897. Perhaps Shaykh Rashid hesitated because he was aware of the 
tense and precarious political situation which surrounded al-Afghani. 
Whatever the reason, his admiration for the man and his ideas did 
not fade. 

After al-Afghüni's death, during a period of relative quiet in 
Egypt, Shaykh Rashid traveled secretly (in order to avoid interference 
from the authorities), to join a person of kindred spirit, Shaykh Mubam- 
mad 'Abduh.? Once in Egypt, Shaykh Rashid began meeting with 
‘Abduh on every possible occasion in the latter's home, where he was 
received in the room which ‘Abduh reserved for his closest friends.** 


20 The kinship through both men’s claim of descent of Husayn b. ‘All b. Abi Talib. 

31 Full letter in Arabio in Rashid Ridà, Tartkh al-Imam, I, 80-87. 

23 Ibid., 87; al-Maghribi, Jamal al-Din al-dfghani, pp. 112-117. 

23 Muhammad Rashid Rid&, al-Mandar wa 'l-Azhar (Cairo: al-Manăr Presa, 1853/ 
1934), p. 192; al-Sayyid Rashid Rida aw ikhd’ arba‘tn sana, compiled and edited by 
Shakib Aralin (Damascus : Ibn Zaydun Prees, 1356/1937), p. 124. 

*4 Rashid Rida, Tärikh al-Imdm, I, 1000. 
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The meeting in Egypt was not the first encounter between Shaykh 
Rashid and ‘Abduh. They had met for the first time in Tripoli when 
‘Abduh was expelled from Egypt following the failure of ‘Urabi’s 
revolt in 1882. As was his habit, Shaykh Rashid recorded the conver- 
sation they held at the time. ‘Abduh had come to visit one of his 
friends from al-Azhar, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Al Baraka, who was 
teaching at the time in al-Khatüniyya school where Shaykh Rashid 
and a friend greeted him warmly and responded to his questions 
about the teaching methods of the school. ‘Abduh asked if Qur’anic 
commentary were taught, and Shaykh Rashid answered that it was 
not, although there was one man, partial to Isra’iliyat (Jewish legends) 
and Sufi superstitions, who read the commentary of Rah al-Bayan 
by Isma‘il Haqqi (d. 1127/1715) to the common people. Shaykh 
Rashid asked ‘Abduh what commentary he recommended for students 
and was surprised to hear him suggest al-Kashshaf by al-Zamakhshari 
(457/1075 - 538/1144), which he knew contained much of Mu'tazilite 
doctrines. “Abduh said, "[the doctrines of the Mu'tazilites| are known, 
and anyone who knows the doctrines of the sects and the opinions of 
the people of the Sunna faith can distinguish them from others.’ 

This incident can probably be considered one reason for some 
scholars’ claims that ‘Abduh was a Mu'tazilite. But this accusation 
is very old and was denied by ‘Abduh himself while he was still a 
student in al-Azhar. Having been reported by envious colleagues to 
the rector, Shaykh 'Iaysh, for reading books not approved for teaching 
in al-Azhar (specifically, the Sharh al-4gà'id al-Nasafiyya), he was 
called to explain why he favored the Mu'tazilite doctrine over the 
Ash'arite. 


T£ I have left the imitation of al-Ash'ari, why should I now imitate 
the Mu'tazilis? Better to leave all imitations and follow evidence 


(dali) 


Shaykh Rashid and ‘Abduh met a second time prior to Shaykh 
Rashid’s emigration to Egypt. This was again in Tripoli, when ‘Abduh 
was in Syria on vacation. During this time Shaykh Rashid was con- 
tinually in the company of ‘Abduh, and, as he wrote later, his admir- 
ation for ‘Abduh grew tremendously. He regularly recorded the 
conclusion of their conversations, which concerned the question of 
reform—the cause which he emigrated to Egypt to take part in. 


25 Ibid., 390. 
26 Ibid., 133-134. 
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With the exception of a few issues, the two men were in full agree- 
ment." 

Together with the decision to travel to Egypt, Shaykh Rashid 
also conceived a plan to establish a reformist magazine inspired by 
the wisdom and experience of ‘Abduh. Thus, he visited several 
Egyptian towns before arriving in Cairo, and again some time later, 
to survey the mood of the people as it might affect the reform move- 
ment, ; 

‘Abduh reported to Shaykh Rashid concerning the Egyptian press 
as follows : 


The Egyptians were in a situation that diverts their attention 
to one aspect of the newspapers, i.e., the government press and 
what it says about the Khedive and the British. They do not 
care about anything else. Already there are three newspapers 
which cover this: al-Mwayyad, al-Mugattam, al-Ahram.... 
[Do not expect to] compete with any of these. If you write on 
a literary subject, such as education, teaching or literature, 
nobody will care about what you write. I do not know of anyone 
at al-Azhar or other schools who works in the language and its 
literature.3s 


Thus, ‘Abduh first encouraged Shaykh Rashid to write a book rather 
than a magazine. Nevertheless, he finally agreed to help Shaykh 
Rashid in his project, provided it remained true to his principles. 
Shaykh Rashid replied : 


l'promise to have a relationship with you like that of the dis- 
ciple (al-murid) with his master (ustadh), as the Sufis say. But I 
reserve for myself one thing in which I disagree with them [the 
Sufis], namely, that I shall ask about anything which I do not 
understand, accept only what I understand, and do only what 
I believe to be beneficial.** 


Meeting to devise the general policy lines of the paper, they agreed 
(1) not to take sides with any party whatsoever, (2) not to answer 
any paper which disparages or criticizes the paper or its editor, and 
(3) not to serve the ideas or purposes of any high officials. They chose 


27 Ibid., 1000. 
38 Ibid., 1002. 
29 Ihid., 1008. 
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the Amiriyya publishing house, a government-owned enterprise, 
in order to avoid private intrigues. ‘Abduh helped Shaykh Rashid 
in making preparations for the first issue and built up a potential 
readership by praising it to everyone with whom he came in contact, 
including the Khedive ‘Abbas and Shaykh Muhammad al-Mahdi.*e 

Shaykh Rashid repeatedly acknowledged the value of 'Abdub's 
moral support. Apparently there were attempts by the Khedive 
to come between the two of them by offering financial support for the 
magazine. Shaykh Rashid refused his offer, preferring to keep ‘Abduh’s 
friendship. 


The purpose in mentioning this... is to refute the thoughts of 
some individuals who fail to realize that a strong relationship 
between people can exist without material benefit. Neither of 
us is a materialist or cares about money. If I worked for money, 
I would-be very far from this man who lives, as I do, on the barest 
essentials for life. The Khedive of Egypt is very much richer than 
he and more able to help those who serve him. And he tried 
[with me]. [If I were interested in material benefits] how could 
I choose the Khedive's enmity over his friendship for the sake 
of ['Abduh] 282 


It is frequently assumed that Shaykh Rashid was no more than & 
pupil of ‘Abduh. But it would be slighting him to claim that only 
he benefited from their relationship. It is true, of course, that the 
influence of al-Mandr was greatly enhanced by its association with 
‘Abduh’s preeminence as a religious reformer—as Shaykh Rashid 
acknowledged to Shaykh ‘Ali Yüsuf, the owner of al-Mu’ayyad: 


"Abduh's praise is needed for its own sake, to convince the 
Muslim world of his leadership; because the reform movement 
will not expand or be maintained without a trustworthy leader 
to be the axis of its unity.*? 


However, on more than one occasion ‘Abduh expressed his apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for Shaykh Rashid’s friendship and dedication. 
When a group of ‘Abduh’s friends, including Shaykh ‘Abd al-Karim 


30 Ibid., 589, n. 774. 
31 Ibid., 1011-1018. 
32 Ibid., 1008. 

33 Ibid. 
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Salman, one of ‘Abduh’s closest associates, tried to turn him against 
Shaykh Rashid, ‘Abduh was incensed. 


There is no one among you like him who could fill his place. 
Bring me one like him and I will leave his friendship. He did 
not say and will not say any of what you have told me. The 
time has come to tell you: God sent me this young man to be 
an extension of my life. There are many things on my mind 
which I want to say or write to the wmma, but I am too busy and 
cannot tend to it. He takes care of it and writes it down, express- 
ing it as I wish. And I found during my trip to Tunisia and 
Europe the results of his work and the influence of his al-Mandr 
to be as I had never imagined or conceived. He found parties, 
disciples and friends for me. I do not understand what you say 
about his no longer needing me as he did in the beginning. What 
was that need? What did I do for him? By God, I am ashamed 
of myself because I do not do anything for him. And he did every- 
thing. He did for me what none of those whom I raised up, edu- 
cated, and dedicated my life to ever did.*4 


It has been said, “If it were not for al-Manür most of ‘Abduh’s 
thoughts and wisdom would have been lost, and his reforms and history 
unknown. And as a result of al-Manàr's influence, ‘Abduh had a 
party and followers in Tunis and Algiers."'s5 

‘Abd Allah Mahmiid Shihàta described Shaykh Rashid as follows : 


Rashid Rida was a reliable transmitter, he transmitted al-Imàm's 
thoughts, commented on them, and explained them, praised the 
correct side of them, and pointed out those that were erroneous. 
Who knows what the fate of al-Imim’s thoughts in the Qur’anic 
Commentary might have been if al-Sayyid Rashid had not 
transmitted them to us? Many famous scholars’ teachings have 
become lost because their pupils did not disseminate them.*¢ 


*4 [bid., 1018. It should be remembered that although these words of praise were 
recorded by Shaykh Rashid in T'ürikh al- Ustddh al-Ima&m, which appeared after ‘Abduh’s 
death, there were those present when the words were spoken and still alive when Shaykh 
Rashid published them who would most certainly have objected publicly if he had 
misquoted the words or misrepresented their meaning. 

35 Anwar sl-Jund!|, Tarijim ala‘lim al-mu‘dsirin fi al-‘alam alislämi (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Anglo-al-Migriyya, 1970), p. 108. 

36 “Abd Allah Mabmüd ShibAta, Manhaj al-Imém Muhammad ‘Abduh fi tafsir 


^ alQur'dn al-Karim (Cairo : al-Majlis al-A'l& li-Ri'&yat al-Funün wa ’I-Ad&b wa ‘I-‘alfim 


al-ijtima‘iyya, 1882/1963), pp. 209-210. 
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Shaykh Rashid wrote further about 'Abduh's opinions of him in a 
section of Tarikh al-Usiadh al-Imám entitled “The Ten Words” 
(al-Kalimat al-‘Ashr—Arabic equivalent of “The Ten Command- 
ments"): 

The first word—' Abduh's saying to his friend Mahmiid Sami Pasha 
al-Bariidi that he hopes Shaykh Rashid will be his successor in reform 
just as he ['Abduh] was the successor of al-Afghàni. This statement 
was made by ‘Abduh to al-Bartidi when they met for the first time 
after al-Barüdi's exile to Ceylon. Al-Bariidi said to ‘Abduh: “Sayyid 
Jamal al-Din left you for us, and you carried on the reform movement 
very well, but I am afraid the chain will be cut after you. Please tell 
me if you have anyone in whom you have a hope to carry the reform 
message after you?” ‘Abduh said, “Yes, I have a young Syrian taking 
care of that, and I will send him to meet you."*7 
. The second word—‘Abduh’s saying to a certain Husayn Danish Bey 
(who then told Shaykh Rashid): "I have not seen anyone more con- 
cerned than this young man [the editor of al-Manar] with the har- 
monizing of religion and reason, and of the shari‘a and the civil 
interest of the people which fits the spirit of the times.” 

The third word—said to His Eminence al-Sayyid Muhammad Tawfiq 
al-Bakri when asked to whom to turn after ‘Abduh was gone; ‘Abduh 
said, “To Shaykh Muhammad Rashid Rida, the editor of al-Manér.” 

The fourth word—declared by ‘Abduh in his class on Qur’anic com- 
mentary at al-Azhar. Arriving late to the class, Shaykh Rashid 
moved toward a seat some distance from ‘Abduh, but was motioned 
by ‘Abduh toward the front, and he said to the rest: “He [Shaykh 
Rashid] understands and learns more than any of you.’’s8 

The fifth word—shows the degree to which Shaykh Rashid was 
independent in his ideas as well as the degree of ‘Abduh’s influence on 
him in adopting or neglecting an idea. Shaykh Ahmad Idris, 
‘Abduh’s colleague in inspecting the shar‘ia courts, told Shaykh 
Rashid that while he and ‘Abduh were in Alexandria some of ‘Abduh’s 
friends spoke disapprovingly of something published in al-Manàr ` 
about the Ottoman government and asked ‘Abduh to stop the editor 
from publishing such things. ‘Abduh turned to Idris saying : “By God, 
I do not know anyone more independent in his thinking than this man, 
and I must always use reason in discussing any subject with him.” 

The sixth word—to Shaykh Muhammad Shakir when he told ‘Abduh 
that the Khedive would be pleased if 'Abduh parted company from 


37 Rashid Rida, T'árikh al-Imam, I, 995. 
98 Ibid.; see also 769. 
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Shaykh Rashid: “How could I agree to leave the editor of al-Mandr 
when he is the transmitter of my thoughts (turjuman afkari)?’’s° 
Shaykh Sh&kir himself told this to Shaykh Rashid. 

The seventh word—to Butrus Pasha Ghali, when he spoke to 'Abduh 
on the same subject : “I would prefer to live with the editor of al-Manar 
in the sands of ‘Ayn-Shams [where ‘Abduh used to live] than to hold 
the post of tfta’ and membership on the committee administering 
al-Azhar, because this man is united with me in ideology, thought, 
manner and work.’’4 

The esghth word—to ‘Abd al-Karim Salman.* 

The ninth word—a will which ‘Abduh had intended to write to 
the umma telling them what to do for the reform movement when he 
was gone. During a serious illness, Shaykh Rashid asked ‘Abduh 
about the will, but ‘Abduh said: “There is no need for it any more, 
because the purpose of it is well known by now.” 

The tenth word—the verses he wrote during his last illness just 
before his death, specifically the last two verses in which ‘Abduh 
mentioned the word rashid (meaning "rightly guided"), which Shaykh 
Rashid interpreted as meaning him. 


Bless Islam and provide it with a guide 
a guide to the right way 
Rashid, who lights the path 
while the night is very dark. 
Similar to me in articulated 
speech, knowledge, and wisdom, 
And be like the sword, 
the sharp sword. 


On the other hand, some of ‘Abduh’s biographers deny that Shaykh 
Rashid was the one whom ‘Abduh intended to be his successor as 
leader of the reform movement. Among these is Tahir al-Tanahi, 
editor of Mudhakktrat al-Imám Muhammad ‘Abduh. In the introduc- 
tion to this work, he discussed Tärikh al-Ustadh al-Imám and com- 
mented on its author, Shaykh Rashid : 


AlSayyid Rashid did something which no other biographer of 
of a great man or pupil writing about his teacher has ever done 


99 Thid.; see also 580. 
49 Ibid.; seo also 586. 
41 See p. 281 of this artiole. 
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before. He wrote the history of Shaykh Muhammad 'Abduh 
and what he did as though he were writing his own history as 
well. One does not find a single chapter or essay by al-Sayyid 
Rashid about al-Ustadh al-Imàm without a reference to himself 
in it too, as if his life were a part of the Imàm's life. This zeal 
for himself reached the extent that he presumed to complete the 
works of al-Imüm--his researches, ideas, and books, such as 
Risalat al-Tawhid and the Quranic commentary.... And he 
[Shaykh Rashid] transmitted verses from the Imam written 
before the latter’s death, in which he called upon God to make 
al-Sayyid Rashid Rida his successor in reforming Islam, Whether 
those verses were composed by Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh or 
by al-Sayyid Rashid Rida... it shows his [Shaykh Rashid’s] 
concern for himself. He has already seized many of ['Abduh's] 
ideas and claimed the right to publish them, explain them, and 
add to them without conferring with any of al-Ustadh al-Im&m's 
other pupils. 4 


In point of fact, Shaykh Rashid consulted with ‘Abduh’s friends and 
disciples about writing 'Abduh's biography.“ Dr. Taha Husayn, 
in a private conversation with Dr. Ahmad al-Sharabisi, said, “Those 
verses gave me doubts about Shaykh Rashid, for he was the one who 
composed it; I do not believe that al-Ustadh al-Im&m ever composed 
any poetry.” When al-Sharabaési reminded Taha about al-Imam’s 
poem on the ‘Urabi revolution which starts, “How is it that fate exces- 
sive in its pride and arrogance should rebuke my heart for its careless- 
ness 3," Taha paused awhile, then said, “I fear that all the poetry which 
is related to al-Ustadh al-Imam is Shaykh Rashid’s work." Al-Shara- 
bagi commented, “The Doctor did not give me the chance to remind 
him that the "Ur&ábi Revolution happened before Rashid met al-Ustádh 
al-Imäm.” 44 

Taha Husayn regarded Shaykh Mustafa ‘Abd al-Ràziq as ‘Abduh’s 
successor.*5 Others thought Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid to be the succes- 
sor.4¢ On the other hand, there were many (such as Shakib Arslán, 


4» Tahir al-Tan&hi, ed., Mudhakkirdt al-Imüm Muhammad ‘Abduh (Cairo: Dar 
al-Hilal, 1380/1961), pp. 10-12. 

4 Rashid Rida, Täārikh al-Imám, I, 3-4. 

44 Ahmad al-Sharabig!, Rashid Rida Sahib al-Mandr : ‘agruh wa-hayatu wa-magsüdir 
thagdfati (Cairo : al-Majlis al-A'I& lil-shu'ün al-Inlimiyya 1889/1970), pp. 265-266. 

45 Ibid. 

45 Ibid., p. 270. 
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Dr. Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi and others) who believe that Shaykh 
Rashid is the one who should be thought of as ‘Abduh’s successor.‘? 
This proves what Zaki Mubarak said in 1943: “The people thought it 
was too much for Rashid to take upon himself the right of announcing 
the glorious deeds of Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, and to publish and 
explain his religious and social ideas, and they thought unjustly that 
this deed was no more than skill in exploitation,’’+ 

One day Zaki Mubarak met Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Qurrá'a&h 
in a park in Cairo, and when Shaykh ‘Abduh’s name was mentioned 
in their conversation, Shaykh Qurré‘ah said, “Do you know that 
Shaykh 'Abduh never cherished anybody more than he cherished 
me?" Mubarak asked, “Why ?” “Because I visited him when he was 
in jail after the defeat of ‘Urabi’s revolt.” “And was this visit so 
important?” “Noble men do not forget a good gesture.” Mubarak 
stated, “A short visit to Shaykh Muhammad 'Abduh in prison and 
Shaykh Qurrà'ah gives himself such a right. What will Shaykh Rashid’s 
share of ‘Abduh’s self be while he [Shaykh Rashid] raises the banner 
of his [Abduh’s] ideas everywhere ?’’ 4° 

Shaykh Muhammad al-F&dil b. 'Áshür, the Mufti of Tunis, relates 
"Abduh's fame with al- Manàr : 


With the beginning of al-Mandr’s publication in the year 1315/ 
1898, al-Ustádh al-Imám's thoughts started to gain prominence, 
and with the expansion of al- Manàr those thoughts started expand- 
ing and spreading, to the extent that Shaykh Muhammad 'Abduh's 
leadership was institutionalized in fact by the publication of 
al-Manür. In it were published his articles, reports, fatwas, and 
his attitudes in defending Islam. In it he also answered his oppo- 
nents and enemies. In it his name was praised, and was given the 
title of al-Ustadh al-Imam. In it, the most important considera- 
tion of all, al-Manár Qur'anic Commentary was published.*° 


In Ibn ‘Ashiir’s opinion, the al-Mandr Commentary is in fact the product 
of three persons : Al-Sayyid Jamàl al-Din al-Afghani, Shaykh Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh, and Shaykh Muhammad Rashid Ridà. But while Shaykh 
Rashid completes the chain he is also considered to be the initiator 


47 Ibid., pp. 267-268. 

& Majallat al-Risdla, XI, 526 (1943), 604. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Muhammad al-F&dil b. ‘Ashir, al-Tafsir wa-Rijüluhu (Tunis: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Sharqiyya, 1966), p. 196. 
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of it. For it was Rashid who encouraged and urged ‘Abduh to start 
the commentary, and after ‘Abduh’s death he continued it until 
his own death. If there is one among the three who deserves to have 
the commentary attributed to him, it is its real author, Shaykh 
Rashid Ridà.5: 

‘Abduh himself was more just in giving Shaykh Rashid credit for 
spreading his name and ideas throughout the Muslim world, and 
since ‘Abduh admitted to his friends on more than one occasion that 
“God sent Rashid to be a continuation of my life" (madad an li 
hayátt), it is not surprising that Shaykh Rashid should consider his 
life as part of ‘Abduh’s life. If it had not been for Shaykh Rashid, 
‘Abduh would never have achieved the fame and popularity, even 
inside Egypt, which he had when he died. Moreover, Shaykh Rashid 
wrote Tartkh al-Ustadh al-Imam towards the end of his life, when he 
was at the peak of his fame in the Muslim and Arab world. Hence he 
had no need to attempt to win fame by identifying himself so closely 
with ‘Abduh. 

While there are strong indications that ‘Abduh considered Shaykh 
Rashid as his successor, we find that Shaykh Rashid is always unjustly 
overshadowed by ‘Abduh. However, it is clear that he had his own 
personality and his own thoughts and was not merely a copy of his 
master. Through engaging in political activities, Shaykh Rashid 
came clearly to differentiate himself from the attitudes of ‘Abduh 
who condemned and abandoned politics. But above all, the publica- 
tion of al-Mandr, Shaykh Rashid’s chief literary achievement, was 
due entirely to his own initiative. Although he received some aid from 
‘Abduh, it was essentially his own work, and the organ of his outlook 
and ideas, surviving the death of ‘Abduh by thirty years. 
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ARAB MUSLIMS AND 
THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


ÍNTRODUCTION ! 


The Arab-Israeli struggle for control of Palestine involves the 
religious history and identity of over 120,000,000 Muslim Arabs. 
Although there is a wide range of opinion among Arabic speaking 
Muslims, there can be no doubt that the Palestine problem challenges 
the roots of Islamic identity. Four Arab-Israeli wars and the present 
state of tension ensure that the struggle between Jewish Zionism and 
Arab nationalism equally affect the most pious and the most secularist, 
the traditional religious scholar and the modern government worker, 
the pilgrim on his way to Mecca and the petrochemical engineer 
returned from study in the United States. In 1969 the entire Muslim 
world reacted with anger at the fire set in al-Aqga Mosque by a men- 
tally unbalanced Christian. The two Muslim societies most directly 
affected, the Palestinian and the Egyptian, have seen all their concerns 
give way to & concentration on this one issue. For them the historical 
pattern of the political relations between Jews and Muslims has been 
deeply intertwined with religious values and religious history. Although 
secularist nationalists have attempted to divorce politics and religion 
with some success in the Arab world, the Palestine problem unites 
the two inextricably. 

It is a widely accepted truism that Islam united state and faith more 
strongly than any Christian society except possibly the Byzantine 
Empire. Yet the implications of this subtle relationship have not yet 
been thoroughly explored. In the Qur’én there is recited the story of 
the bitter rejection of the Prophet Muhammad by the Jewish tribes 
of Medina. Muhammad in Medina united the roles of civil governor 
of the town, military leader of the Muslims against their enemies, and 
the messenger of God’s revelations. The Jews rejected him in all three 


1 A version of this paper was read at the 117th Meeting of the American Society of 
Church History in Chicago, 1974. My thanks to Professor Robert Healey of the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque for his help in preparing this paper and to the suggestions of Professor 
William Haddad of Illinois State Univeraity and Mrs. Camille Griffith of the University 
of Chicago. 

3 W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina (London: Oxford University Prese, 
1956), pp. 216-218. 
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capacities. After their cooperation with his pagan enemies became 
clear, he expelled them from Medina; in some cases they were 
executed. 

In the early Muslim states Jews and Christians were tolerated. 
Because they were felt to have altered and neglected their own revela- 
tions and rejected those of Islam they were, however, considered 
inferior to Muslims. Islam was held to contain within its message the 
underlying, true monotheism which had been distorted by the People 
of the Book. The striking successes of the Caliphate in its jihads, the 
expansion of Islam in the mediaeval period to include new areas 
in India and Africa, the brilliance of the Ottoman-Safavid-Mughal 
Empires in early modern history—all these combined to reinforce the 
pride of most Muslims. They believed that Islam was destined to expand 
to all the world, that God supported the naturally superior Muslims 
against their inferior enemies, that only in a Muslim state fully enforc- 
ing religious law could one lead a truly Islamic life. The Arabs as the 
first converts to Islam were par excellence believers in its glory.? 


Tux Mousiims of PALESTINE 


Palestine * has provided the arena for the two greatest challenges 
to the belief in Islamic victory. First during the Crusader period, then 
during the twentieth century, Christians and Jews have taken it away 
from Muslim control. In the thirteenth century Salàh al-Din al- 
Ayyübi and his successors recaptured Palestine for the Muslims who 
held it for the next six hundred years. Many Arab Muslims await the 
arrival of the new Salah al-Din to unite the Arab Muslims and expel 
the Zionist Crusaders. 

When the Palestine Muslims ruled the areas, they were the custodians 
of a number of holy sites. Jerusalem is held to have been the place 
from which Muhammad ascended to Heaven, a tradition still 


3 For H. A. R. Gibb the Arabe are those people “for whom the central fact of history 
is the mission of Mohammed and the memory of the Arab Empire...” and the Arabio 
language and oulture. He is quoted in Esoo Foundation, Palestine: A Study of Jewish, 
Arab and British Policies (Now Haven : Yale University Press, 1947), T, 429. The history 
of early Islam is crucial to Arabism and even to those Arabs who are not Muslims. 

4 The quantity of work on Palestine and the Arab-Israeli problem is very large. 
For the period before 1948 perhaps the two most useful books for a study of the relation- 
ship between Muslims and Jews and Christians are Guy Le Strange, Palestine Under 
the Moslems (reprinted Beirut : Khayat's, 1965) and William R. Polk, e al., Backdrop 
to Tragedy (Boston : Beacon Press, 1957). 
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commemorated throughout the Muslim world every year. The 
Masjid al-Aqs& and the Dome of the Rock, the tombs of the Prophets 
in Hebron, and the areas associated with Jesus are all venerated 
by Muslims. When Palestine came under English rule after World 
War I, the Muslim Arabs of Palestine felt a sense of shame and humil- 
iation at the loss of control over those holy places. Not only was 
Jerusalem, the third holiest Muslim city, under Christian control, but 
the Mandatory authority had pledged itself to create a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. As the years of British control went by, the Muslims 
of Palestine seemed to face a future of domination by Jewish foreigners 
with no prospect for peaceful alternatives. 

Communal-religious tension between Muslim and Christian Arabs 
on the one hand and Jewish Zionists on the other led to a series of 
riots and incidents from 1919 on, culminating in the civil war of 1936- 
1939, The leadership of the Palestinians between the World Wars 
fell to Hajj Muhammad Amin al-Husayni, the Mufti of Jerusalem. 
Hajj Amin (1897-1974) was from a family of Jerusalem notables, 
He had received a religious education at al-Azhar in Cairo before 
being appointed by the British as Mufti in 1921 (the Husayni family 
were already the custodians of the Nabi Mfisa shrine), and he soon 
gained control of all the Muslim institutions of Palestine despite 
strong resistance from other notable families opposed to the Husaynis. 
In 1922 he became president of the Supreme Muslim Council and 
thereby supervised wagf revenues and appointments. His position 
was recognized internationally when he was elected head of the World 
Islamic Congress which met in Jerusalem in 1931. The Husaynis 
were aligned in the 1930s with the Roman Catholics whose Christian 
opponents chose other Muslim leaders for counter-alliances. The 1936- 
1939 fighting was begun spontaneously by Muslim peasants, but Hajj 
Amin came to head the Higher Arab Committee which directed the 
non-violent side of the struggle against the British. 

Probably guilty of assisting the rebels, he was exiled from Palestine. 
During World War I he worked on behalf of the Nazis, broadcasting 
to the Arabs against the British. Although he was not discredited 
among the Arabs by this, other Palestinian leaders assumed a more 
important role under Egyptian tutelage following 1948. In that 
year Hajj Amin’s All-Palestine Government at Gaza was formally 
recognized by all Arab states except Jordan. Its failure to keep the 
support of the Palestinians and the annexation of the West Bank of 
the Jordan River by Amir ‘Abd Allah effectively ended the claims 
of Hajj Amin to represent all of Palestine. He was, however, later 
named president of the World Islamic Conferences in Karachi in 
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1951 and in Baghdad in 1962.5 The Mufti Hajj Amin al-Husayni 
therefore represented the familiar Islamic case of a religious leader 
whose primary activities were ‘political’ (in a European sense), not 
excluding violence as a method of achieving change. He steadfastly 
opposed all attempts at compromise with either the English or the 
Zionists, opting instead for an intransigent independence which ulti- 
mately failed. 

The Palestine where Hajj Amin was so influential was, before the 
creation of Israel in 1948, predominantly Arab and inside that lin- 
guistic group, primarily Muslim. About 90 percent of the Arabs were 
Sunni Muslims. They were deeply divided among themselves by family 
rivalries and the beginnings of class and cultural fragmentations.® 
From the highly Westernized wealthy urban notable of Jerusalem 
it was a long way to the traditionally oriented poor peasant living 
in a village. According to Zionists, nationalism and religious identity 
were manipulated by the Muslim ruling class to mobilize the peasantry 
in support of goals which had little meaning to them personally. 
The validity of this argument is impossible to judge now; the fervor 
with which it is espoused, however, seems to ignore the depth of 
religious identity. 

Other potential differences that Zionists sought to exploit in Palestine 
were Christian-Muslim antipathies. The Muslims took pains to try to 
overcome potential splits by including Christians in important positions. 
One fourth of the delegates to the Seventh Palestine Congress of 
1928, for instance, were Christians." Muslim and Christian Palestinian 
refugees have worked together in the guerrilla organizations of the 
1960s. In order to maintain Christian support and cooperation it is 
likely that the religious nature of opposition to Zionism has been 
downplayed by Muslims. 

Palestinian Arab nationalism and Muslim common identity are 
inextricably mingled; it is impossible and unrealistic to attempt 
to analyze one without the other. Following 1948 Palestinian Arab 
nationalists have opposed the Zionist control of Palestine itself as 
well as what is seen as the Israeli support of Western imperialism. 
Many Arab Muslims in Israel object to Jewish rule of Muslims per se, 


5 Who's Who in the Arab World (8rd ed.; Beirut: Publiteo, 1971-1972), p. 1280; 
George Kirk, The Middle Hast, 1945-1960 (London: Oxford University Press, 1054), 
p. 286; David Waines, The Unholy War: Israel and Palestine, 1897-1971 (Willmette, 
Illinois: Medina University Press, 1971), p. 125; Esco Foundation, Palestine, I, 468. 

6 William Quandt, Fuad Jabber and Ann Mosely Leach, The Politics of Palestinian 
Nationalism (Berkeley : University of California Press, 1973). 

? Esco Foundation, Palestine, I, 487. 
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to the perceived immorality of the social customs of Westernized 
Israelis (particularly immodesty in sexual matters) and to being 
considered second-class citizens in their own land. Many Muslims also 
object to the anomaly of Jews being responsible for the appointment 
of Muslim religious judges and celebrantes of marriage. The question 
of State control of waqfs is also a potential source of tension. On the 
other hand, the leadership of al-Fatah and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization have not publiely exploited these matters; instead 
they are said to have strongly opted for a secular state which would 
ignore religion.? A secular Palestinian state created after the return 
of the refugees would presumably have a small Muslim Arab majority. 
Since the existence of such a state seems to depend more upon the 
actions of others than upon the Palestinians, their public statements 
may be aimed at gaining support abroad rather than representation 
of the thoughts and feelings of refugees. Even less may be deduced 
from these statements about the emotions and ideas of the Arabs 
still living under Israeli control. 


ISLAM IN EGYPT AND THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Since the abolition of the Caliphate in 1924, the Muslim world com- 
munity has lacked any spokesman or hierarchy which could represent 
it by common consent. No one man or group can speak for all Muslims. 
The Arab League is not an exolusively Muslim group because it includes 
Lebanon. A possible Muslim voting block in the United Nations is 
not complete because of the foreign policies of Turkey and Iran. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, there are as many Muslim opinions about 
the Arab-Israeli dispute as there are informed Muslims. However, 
Egypt as the largest and most powerful Arab state has been the 
leader both of Arab nationalism and of the fighting against Israel. 

In the course of the 1948-1949 fighting, Egyptian 'ulamá' were 
faced with the question of Holy War. From the first days of Islam 
wars in defense of the faith or wars to expand the Islamic state were 
considered not only morally right but also a religious and political 
duty for every capable Muslim. Jihàd was one of the most important 
aspects of Muslim states in their relations with non-Muslim societies 


5 While visiting the Haram al-Sharif in 1974 & Muslim notable of Jerusalem told 
me that the clothing Jewish tourists wore while visiting the Mosque was for him a 
continual reminder of the injustices suffered by the Palestinians. 

® Leila 8. Kadi (ed.), Basic Political Documents of the Armed Palestinian Resistance 
Movement (Beirut : P.L.O. Research Center, 1968), pp. 74-76. 
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up to the modern period. Modern apologists and secularists have 
opposed the use of the term ‘jihad’ in relation to wars or have sought 
to broaden its meaning so as to remove a purely religious definition. 

In 1948 the 'ulamà' of al-Azhar University had to decide whether 
the fighting in Palestine was a jihad. For most Arab Sunnis as well 
as many other Muslims, the theological faculty at al-Azhar represented 
the most informed and authoritative source of religious doctrine and 
opinions in the world. In a joint statement the Azhari 'ulamà' and 
their leader, Muhammad Ma'mün al-Shin&wi, called all Arab and non- 
Arab Muslims to & war to free Palestine from the Zionists. The path 
to justice lay in fighting on behalf of God to rescue the holy places of 
Islam. United Nations partition of the British Mandate of Palestine 
was not binding because the land was the absolute property (mulk) 
of the Arabs and the Muslims and did not belong to any foreign or 
international body.» The Mufti of Egypt concurred in the Azhar 
opinion. In an official ruling Husayn Muhammad Makhlüf declared 
in April, 1948, that “jihad in Palestine is a sacred duty (shar'i) for 
those capable...” of fighting Jewish Zionism.1* The Egyptian 
‘ulamé’ saw the war in Palestine as a case of Arabs struggling to 
protect their own land from aggression. They urged the Muslims to 
remember the battle of Badr in A.D. 624 when they won their first 
significant victory against pagans.!? 

The failure of the Egyptian and other Arab armies in the 1948 war 
led to the overthrow of the regimes which had so disastrously mis- 
managed them. The new leader of Egypt in 1953, Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, 
subsequently became the single most influential man in the Arab 
world. Egypt was, therefore, in a sense de facto spokesman for Sunni 
Arabs, Although by all appearances a devout Muslim, President 
‘Abd al-Nasir utilized Islamic institutions primarily for internal 
purposes rather than in his foreign policy.1* In both external and inter- 


10 D. B. Macdonald, “Djihäd,” Encyclopaedia of Islam (Ist ed.), 1041-1042; E. Tyan, 
“Djihad,” Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), 1T, 688-540 ; Fazlur Rahman, Islam (London : 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1907), p. 37. As late as 1969 King Faygal of Sandi Arabia 
called for a jihad to liberate Jerusalem from Zionist control after the al-Aqgā fire. 
“Obronology,” The Middle Hast Journal, XXIV, 1 (1970), 47. 

1 (Al-Azhar), Fatwa Khatira fi Wujüb al-Jthdd al-Dini al-Mugaddas (Cairo: 
a&l-Matba'a al-Salafiyya, 1948), pp. 3-6. 

12 Ibid., p. 8. 

13 Ibid., p. 11-26. 

14 See the illuminating essays of Fayez Sayigh, "Islam and Neutralism,” and P. J. 
Vatikiotis, “Islam and the Foreign Policy of Egypt," in J. Harris Prootor (ed.), Islam 
and International Relations (London : Pall Mall Prese, 1965). 
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nal affairs he was primarily a nationalist and, later in his career, a 
pragmatic socialist rather than a man of religion. In his speeches there 
was far less mention of religion than in those of Colonel Qadhafi of 
Libya, the current upholder of the role of Islam in both internal and 
international affairs. For ‘Abd al-N&sir the struggle against Israel was a 
continuation of the long battle of modern Egypt against Western 
imperialism. Egypt, in his view, was defending itself as well as 
fighting for justice, Arab nationalism, and the rights of the Palestinian 
people. He argued that differences of religion should not divide the 
Arabs when confronted by a common enemy: “When we, Muslims 
and Christians, were fighting the battle of Palestine, enemy bullets 
never discriminated between Muslims and Christians. We were all 
fighting for the sake of Arabism.... We have at all times felt and 
and believed that religion is for God and that the fatherland belongs 
to all..." 15 

‘Abd al-Nasir’s secular nationalism was widely shared in Egypt. He 
did not hesitate, on the other hand, to urge primarily religious institu- 
tions to provide support for Egyptian foreign policy. The Academy 
of Islamic Research, which included delegates from a number of 
Muslim countries, provided a forum for mobilizing world opinion against 
Israel. Husayn al-Shafi'i, Vice-President of Egypt, addressing the 
Academy in 1965, said that Israel threatened Arabism which was 
the “strong base" of Islam. The wrath of God would fall upon falterers 
and deserters who did not oppose Israel fully. In 1968 he cited the 
example of the ‘ulama’ who helped Salah al-Din while urging the Aca- 
demy to prepare for a new war.!* 

An example of the Academy’s own position may be found in the 
Recommendations adopted at its conference in 1965. They included, 
inter alia, the following : 


This Conference regards the Palestine issue as one concerning 
Muslims since it is closely linked with their common religion, 
history and heritage. The Muslims shall not rest till the return 
of the Holy Land to its rightful owners. The existence of Israel 
constitutes a danger to the Farthest Mosque (al-Aqsa) and the 
way to the two Holy shrines of Mecca and Medina, including the 


15 Egypt. Information Department, President Gamal Abdel Nasser on Palestine 
(Cairo : n.p., n.d.), p. 39. 

16 Al-Azhar. Academy of Islamic Research, Second Conference (Cairo: National 
Publication House, 1965), p. 16; idem., Fourth Conference (Cairo: General Organization 
for Government Printing, 1970), pp. 7-10. 
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way to the tomb of the Prophet..., thus making it incumbent 
to liberate the Palestine land and safeguard the Holy Lands to 
perform the religious rites of all Muslims all over the world. For 
this reason, the defense of Palestine and the efforts for its libera- 
tion constitute an obligation upon every Muslim, and the shirking 
of this responsibility is a great sin.!7 


At the same conference a member of the Academy from Palestine, 
Ishaq Müsà al-Husayni, a relative of the Mufti, provided a more 
detailed explanation of reasons why Muslims should oppose Israel. 
His arguments were based upon Qur’anic and Biblical condemnations. 
This approach was not unique to al-Husayni. At the Fourth Conference 
of the Academy of Islamic Research in 1968 several other ‘ulama’ 
also argued that the Jewish people were condemned by God in their 
own holy writings. 

According to al-Husayni, God had cursed the Israelites in the Qur'àn. 
The contemporary Zionists had now usurped Palestine. “They have 
dispersed its peaceful inhabitants, desecrated its sanctity, wiped out 
its mosques and cemeteries, obliterated its landmarks in order to 
establish a racially fanatic, despotic state." 18 Zionism was based on 
three false assumptions: (1) The Jews were God's chosen people, 
(2) God promised them they would return to Palestine, (3) It was 
their lawful right to restore the Jewish Kingdom there. Al-Husayni 
rejects the chosen people argument on the grounds of God's condem- 
nations and rebukes of the Jews in the Old Testament, particularly 
in the Book of Jeremiah, and in the Qur'&n. God's promises to the Jews 
were annulled by their supposed sins after the reigns of David and 
Solomon. Muslims in general with many Christians agreed that the 
Jews of Jesus' time were responsible for convincing the Romans to 
kill him. Al-Husayni suggests that the Jews were guilty then and 
now; Catholic attempts to exonerate all the Jews from responsibility 
for the acts of Jews of two thousand years ago were mistaken. The 
lawful, historical right of the Jews to Palestine also lapsed because 
of their absence from the land. Muslim rule up to 1918 had lasted 
longer than Jewish control in Palestine. Also, the Muslim's rights 
in Spain had similarly lapsed after five hundred years of Christian 
control there. Just as the Christian people of Spain would oppose 


17 Al-Azhar, Second Conference, p. 329. 
18 Ishaq Mfisi al-Husayni, “Palestine and Israel" Al-Azhar, Second Conference, 
p. 71. 
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an attempt to restore Muslim control, so should the Muslims in Pales- 
tine resist Zionism which sought to restore Jewish power.!® 

Zionists were so “imbued with an aggressive spirit inspired by their 
religion" that they posed a danger to the whole of Islam. For- 
tunately, al-Husayni says, God sent President ‘Abd al-Nàgir whose 
victories forced the Israelis to withdraw from Egyptian territory 
in 1956-1957. 

On the other hand, al-Husayni acknowledges the validity of the 
Jewish religion. Islam should protect the rights of the People of the 
Book now as it has done in the past. In the days of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion Jews sought and found refuge with the Islamic countries. They 
have, however, repaid the toleration shown them in the East by turn- 
ing their hatred of Western perseoutors such as the Nazis against 
the Arabs. The “human tragedy of racial discrimination” and the Nazi 
persecutions of the Jews did not lead to the growth of tolerance among 
the Jews. Instead they turned against their Arab hosts in Palestine. 
Al-Husayni says that only if the Muslims are united and follow the 
spirit of Islam will God restore the victories which were, in Islam’s 
early days, won against even greater odds. 

Following the Arab military defeat in 1967 the Fourth Conference 
of the Academy of Islamic Research devoted several sessions to ana- 
lyzing the role of religion in the Arab-Israeli struggle. In addition to 
endorsing the call for jihad that had been issued by other meetings, 
the 1968 Conference participants emphasized that holy war was 
incumbent upon all Muslims. Those not living in the front-line coun- 
tries should help in non-military ways. To refuse to mobilize all effort 
was @ sin, according to the Secretary-General of the Academy, ‘Abd 
al-Halim Mahmüd.* 

The origins of what was felt to be Jewish hatred of Islam were traced 
by several authors back to the time of the Prophet Muhammad. 
A stereotypical image of Jews as possessing a number of undesirable 
qualities was advanced by, among others, a Syrian mufti and a profes- 
sor of mediaeval history at Cairo University.2 

To bring about the success of Islam the help of the state was a 
necessity. "Religions have to be shielded by power to ward off the 


19 Al-Husayni, “Palestine,” Al-Azhar, Second Conference, pp. 72-76, 

2 Ibid., p. 76. 

2 Ibid., pp. 77-79. 

33 Al-Azhar, Fourth Conference, p. 32. 

*3 See the articles of ‘Abd al-Satt&r al-Sayyid and Sa'id ‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Ashir in 
ibid. 
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mischief wrought by aggressors, so that righteousness might not be 
blotted out." ** The Rector of al-Azhar, Hasan Ma’mfin, said that ulti- 
mately the Believers would win, even if only after the full expiation 
of the sins and guilt that had been responsible, in his opinion, for the 
1967 defeat. The bitter remedy that God had imposed upon the Muslims 
should lead to a change in their behavior and then victory would 
ensue, 

The impassioned arguments and sometimes violent terminology 
employed by al-Husayni and others show the deep emotional involve- 
ment of at least some Muslims in the Palestine problem. For the ‘ulama’ 
of al-Azhar in 1948 and those assembled at the Conferences of the 
Academy of Islamic Research politics and religion were combined 
in many spheres of life which the secular nationalists such as President 
‘Abd al-Nagir would restrict solely to Arab nationalist or socialist 
ideology and raison d'état. Yet theological argumentation does not 
seem to have played a major role in the Arab-Israeli conflicts. However, 
the ‘ulama’ may well reflect the opinions of the devout masses in Sunni 
Arab society who are still largely outside the secularists’ reach. 

Among the Palestinian Muslims the early leadership of the nationalist 
movement by Hajj Amin al-Husayni gave a prominence to the role of 
Muslim institutions and ‘ulama’ which was not manifested in develop- 
ments in Palestine and Israel after 1948. For Palestinian Muslims sub- 
sequent leadership has come not from the ‘ulama’ but primarily from 
the urban elites and a new middle class. Indeed, Hajj Amin’s power 
itself may have been based more upon his membership in the Husayni 
family than upon the importance of his religious posts. 

Palestinians have feared that discussion of religion might enflame 
potential Christian-Muslim differences or seem to put them in the 
position of opposing Judaism rather than Zionism. This sensitivity has 
obscured an aspect of the Palestine tragedy which is central to its full 
solution. An exploration of the relationship of the three monotheistic 
faiths may serve the cause of peace both by creating a greater sense 
of reality and possibly finding common bases for agreement among 
those who hold the holy places of Palestine sacred. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute WinuiAM L. OOHSENWALD 
Blacksburg, Va. 


% Shaykh Muhammad Abū Zahra, “The Jihäd,” ibid., p. 60. 
35 Ibid, p. 9. 
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Trois Œuvres inédites de mystiques musulmans : Saqlq al-Balhi, Ibn ‘Ata, 
Niffari, By Paul Nwyia, Beirut: Dar al-Machreq Éditeurs, 1073. 344 pp. n.p. 


In this volume Dr. Nwyia has edited several unpublished manu- 
scripts of three great Sufis. 

I. These include two essays by Shaqiq al-Balkhi (d. 194/810), 
Adab al-Ibàdát and Manázil al-Sidg, works already commented on 
by Dr. Nwyia in his Exégése coranique et langage mystique (Beirut, 
1970). They are too brief to give us a comprehensive understanding 
of al-Balkhi’s thought. However, the fact that they are among the 
earliest extant writings of a Sufi renders them extremely siginficant, 
as they provide us with a source of the range of Sufi vocabulary in 
its developmental stage and give some evidence that supports the 
theory of the Islamic origin of Sufism. 

They provide an exposition of the method of attaining a relation- 
ship with God. The path is perceived as consisting of four stages— 
asceticism, fear of God, yearning for paradise, and the love of God. 
Although al-Balkhi discusses them in an ascending order and believes 
that they are contingent on one another, he does allow that the seeker 
may indeed abide in one stage and be well rewarded. Meanwhile, it is 
the abiding in the love of God that is the ultimate goal, as it is the 
highest, the noblest, and the most majestic. God does not bring one 
to this station until one’s heart is strengthened by true certitude and 
superb works, and until one has achieved moral and ethical perfection. 

IL Tafsir Ibn ‘Ata (d. 309/922). This work has been extracted 
from Hag@igq al-Tafsw of al-Sulami (d. 412/1021). It is the longest 
work included in this volume and has also been discussed by Dr 
Nwyia in his Exégése coranique. It is neither systematic nor compre- 
hensive in nature; rather, it is a personal Sufi interpretation of selected 
verses from the different suras that address themselves to the author. 
They present a valuable source of information on the importance of the 
Qur'&n in providing a worldview and a sanctioned field of spiritual 
experience for the Sufi. 

ITI. Al-Niffari's works are of a still different nature. They include: 
(a) Kitab al-Mawagif (written 360/979), (b) 4jzà' Mutafarriqa, (c) Qism 
al-Hikam, (d) Mawaqif al-Mundajayat (written 359/970), and (e) Bab 
al-Khawátir wa-Magala ft al-Mahabba (written 353/964). Unlike al- 
Balkhi's and Ibn *Atà's works, al-Niffari’s are an attempt to express 
the ineffable in human language, for the Sufi in this case is addressed 
by God. Consequently, the language and style are ambiguous, vague, 
and enigmatic. The vocabulary is not that of the familiar Qur'án; 
rather, ib is new and symbolic, for it can only give pointers (ishára) 
to a reality that is beyond the experience of the uninitiated. 

Dr. Nwyia provides a brief preface (in both Arabie and French) 
and gives an introduction (in French) to each work, with a critical 
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description and evaluation of each manuscript, as well as a detailed 
and analytical table of contents (pp. 325-343). He has rendered an 
invaluable service to Sufi studies through his edition of these texta 
by thus making them available to the general student. 


Institute of Islamic Studies Wapr' Z. HADDAD 
McGill Uniwersity 
Montreal, Canada 


The Formative Period of Islamic Thought. By W. Montgomery Watt. Edinburgh : 
Edinburgh University Press, 1973. 318 pp. Preface, notes, bibliography, index. 
$12.50. 


A short review of W. Montgomery Watt’s Formative Period of Islamic 
Thought can hardly do justice to the scope, content or method of the 
book. As a survey, encyclopedic in sweep, of the development of 
Muslim theological thinking from the earliest controversies to the 
“Triumph of Sunnism" in the tenth century, the book is admirable. 
Both the detail and the inclusiveness of its coverage are overwhelming. 

Watt's perspective seems twofold: first, a self-announced “radical 
critique” of the heresiological sources in the light of Watt’s own under- 
standing of the sociology of knowledge—although one might rather 
suggest that despite the author’s early acknowledgment of attach- 
ment to the Mannheim school of the sociology of knowledge (ef. 
Islam and the Integration of Society, Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1961, p. 2), his actual perspective is the politics of knowl- 
edge. Second, although obviously very closely related to the first, 
is the continued insistence on seeing Islamic thought for itself, as having 
developed not simply under the influence of Christian theology or 
Greek thought, but out of the real concerns of the Muslim community. 
As such, the book is a continuation of the insights evident in earlier 
works such as Freewtll and Predestination in Early Islam, Islamic 
Philosophy and Theology, and others. 

Watt has long held for a view of the development of Muslim thought 
independent of initial impulses from outside Islam—thus falling within 
the school of thought which differs sharply from that more traditional 
ascription to Christian sources which marks (or mars) perhaps the 
majority of treatments. As is well known by readers of any of his 
previous books dealing with the subject, Watt aligns the growth of 
theological speculation in Islam closely with political and societal 
movements, conflicts and controversies. Nor can it be denied that his 
case is in the main both compelling and convincing on the basis of the 
historical data adduced in support. 

Ever since the subject was first broached, scholars have in many 
fields been acutely aware of the close relations between the prevailing 
climates of society and the development of particular normative 
schools of thought. Watt’s book presents an eloquent plea for Islamic 
scholarship to take this seriously in study of the sources upon which 
the portrayal of Islam depends. 
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Some questions might be raised concerning his choice of title: 
Why not be more specific? Is it really Muslim theological thought 
that is dealt with, rather than simply thought in general! However, 
it seems undeniable that, mysticism apart, the intellectual endeavors 
of peculiarly Muslim impulse (which is to exclude medicine, optics, 
chemistry, astronomy, eto., as being initially extra-Islamic in origin) 
marking the growth of thought in Islam cannot be indicated simply 
by reference to "theology" or even kaläm. 

The danger in identifying kalam with theology in the Western, 
Christian sense is well known; and Watt has been careful in attempting 
to maintain the distinction. While never ignoring the similarities, he 
has avoided the easy temptation of simple translation which mars so 
many Western orientalists’ studies of Muslim tho 

The Formaiwe Pertod as an historical Pais o omits few, 
if any, of the major and minor figures contributing to the growth 
and development of Islamic doctrines. In the main, the treatment 
is even-handed, paying careful attention to sources in their political 
and historical context. This attention to detail does prevent an imme- 
diate—and perhaps debilitating—schematic view of all the inter- 
relationships, or of an easy quasi-Hegelian pattern of the development. 
At the same time, the close attention to political affairs and their 
stimulation of intellectual effort does provide a means of overview 
perhaps more closely allied to the reality than to possible ideal views. 

As early as 1903, the Scottish-American scholar Duncan Black 
Macdonald called for a treatment of Islamic thought and civilization 
which held together the three strands of kalàm, jurisprudence and polit- 
ical thought (cf. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurts- 

and Constitutional Theory, New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1903, p. 2). His own work represents an effort so to do. However, 
Watt's book goes much further in fulfilling Macdonald’s hope that the 
student “ rs labor to merge these three sections again into one 
another” (p. Watt's integration is admirable, albeit difficult to 
deal with ee simply aes ecause of the need for repetition forced 
by his subject divisions. As note above, the synthesis achieved pre- 
vents a too easy schematization of Islamic thought; but at the same 
time it can contribute to a hearty dose of confusion by its vastness. 
There may, in the last analysis, be no real solution to the dilemma of 
how adequately to combine historical survey with careful period critical 
study and presentation. The flow of event is not always amenable to 
dissection for the purpose of discovery of conceptualization. However, 
the insights of the sociology of knowledge may, as in the case of Watt’s 
writings, provide important clues to the means of carrying on such 
simultaneous efforts. 

Because of the vastness of its detail, the wide range of its subject, 
and the obvious care with which the total description has been con- 
structed, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought will remain an 
extremely valuable, useful, and important contribution to the field 
for years to come. As a model for possible presentational approach, 
it may even outlive its interpretive contents. However, it remains a 
book not for the beginner nor for the undergraduate save with careful 
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guidance. The profusion of information and the sheer massiveness 
of its presentation as well as the unfortunate format of its footnote 
apparatus make it more valuable to the specialist or the instructor 
who wishes a source whereby detail may be filled in. This is not a 
negative feature (save in respect of the footnotes which, being at 
the end of the book as in other books from Edinburgh, remain difficult 
to get at conveniently), but one meant only to point to probable use 
by readers. The book deserves very careful attention, and much 
rereading. It may be reliably turned to for answers to a multitude of 
ene which inevitably arise from the study of Muslim and Islamic 
thought. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation J. JERMAIN BODINE 


The Arab Mind. By Raphsel Patai. New York : Charles Boribner's Sons, 1973. 376 pp. 
$ 12.50. 


The dust jacket of this book describes it as “a lucid and fully- 
rounded portrait of one of the world's great cultures which has tra- 
ditionally been underestimated and misunderstood by the West." 
Yet no sooner does the reader plunge into its pages than he encounters 
a systematic denigration of Arabic culture and personality. The Arab 
is presented as a creature of fantasies and emotions: spoiled at child- 
hood, bemused by the figures of speech of his own language, given to 
exaggeration and boasting, obsessed with the forbidden fruit of sex 
and with a sexually focused code of honor, intent on cultivating a 
favorable outward appearance without real accomplishment, given to 
uncontrollable fits of frustration and aggression, full of hatred for the 
West, for his fellow-Arabs, for himself, and incapable of coping with 
the problems of his society. 

Blessed with such friendly interpreters as Professor Patai, one 
wonders what need the Arabs have for enemies. For his whole approach 
is one not so much of offering a “rounded” portrait as of conducting 
an exercise in psychopathology—which is to say that he begins with 
the implicit assumption that the task at hand is to explore the under- 
lying reasons for the Arabs’ perversities and shortcomings. 

This pattern begins almost at the outset, as Professor Patai informs 
us that the best Arab scholars have always been “astute observers of 
their overall national character,” and then goes on to offer quotations 
from Ibn Khaldün (the Arabs “are a savage nation, fully accustomed 
to savagery and the things that cause it") and Maqrizi (the Egyptians 
are characterized by “inconstancy, indecision, indolence, cowardice, 
despondency, avarice, impatience, disdain of study, fearfulness, 
jealousy, alander, falsehood, readiness to denounce others to the king 
and to accuse them. ..”’) (pp. 20-21). 

The more interesting and yet controversial chapters are those of 
the first half of the book dealing with anthropological matters: 
child-rearing, psycholinguistics, “the Bedouin subsgtratum,” sex, 
emotions, religion. Professor Patai is indisputably a man of wide learn- 
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ing and presents a wealth of interesting data and interpretation, 
notably concerning the recurrent pattern of contrasts and polarities 
of controlled and uncontrolled behavior in various areas (e.g., sexual 
modesty v. indulgence, hospitality v. hostility, humility v. pride, 
serenity v. anger) which foreign observers and Arab intellectuals 
alike have long remarked. Better than many others, Professor Patai 
has related these qualities to each other and indicated that they 
reflect not “confusion,” as some may suppose, but a deliberate cultural 
preference for emphasizing ideal forms over pragmatic realities in 
certain situations. 

Yet to this reviewer, much of his analysis is arbitrary and nit- 
picking. In his chapter "Under the Spell of Language," for example, 
he goes to great lengths to show that the modalities and structure of 
Arabie expression oause its users to confuse wish and fact, and to be 
relatively unconcerned with precision and sequence of time. Quite 
apart from numerous inaccuracies in his interpretation of Arabic 
expressions, the author surely is leaping at conclusions, and mistaking 
cause for effect in imagining that it is language structure that makes 
ignorant villagers oblivious to considerations of time (p. 70). Again, 
elsewhere one may wonder how the author can speak with such 
certainty about "the all-encompassing preoccupation with sex in 
the Arab mind” (p. 1265). 

The author is quick to apply his observations about the Arab 
“modal personality” to the realm of politics, with superficial and 
unconvincing results. Thus he tells us that when on June 5, 1967, 
President Nasser and Marshal Amer misinformed King Hussein about 
the progress of fighting with Israel, they “were not able to behave 
differently from the way they did. Their cultural conditioning left 
them no choice but to ‘save face. " Even more remarkably, he goes 
on to say that Hussein was misled because he “lost during his forma- 
tive years spent in England, the ear for catching the meaning behind 
the words which is an indispensable prerequisite of true communica- 
tion among Arabs...” (pp. 103-106). 

Again, does it really aid understanding to write: “As a widely 
read Arab friend of mine once remarked in a critical vein, both the 
Japanese and the Arabs are ready to kill in order to regain their lost 
honor, but the Japanese will kill himself, while the Arab will kill 
somebody else” (pp. 211-212)? And why, in his chapter on conflict 
resolution, does he consider the Arab practice of holding conferences 
of parties to disputes as a fault (p. 238) 

concluding chapter on “The Psychology of Westernization” 
offers some interesting citations of the views of various Arab writers 
but fails like the previous sections of the book to move much beyond 
the realm of fault-finding and patronization, focusing heavily as it 
does on signs of Arab hostility and suspicion of the West. 

On the whole, one can only regret that an author of Professor Patai’s 
considerable stature should have indulged in such a hatchet job, 
under the guise of scholarship and intercultural understanding. We 
do need more literature in Arab anthropology and social psychology, 
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but it will be better done by those who are free of political preoccu- 
pations of their own. 


University of Calsfornia. Marcom H. KERR 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A'lám al-Adab al-Mu'asir fi Misr (Bio-bibliographical Critical Series), No. 1, Taha 
Husayn. By Hamdi Sakkut and Marsden Jones. Cairo: American University in 
Cairo Press, 1975. 342 pp. 


This is the first volume in a series of over a hundred planned by 
the authors to present the notables of contemporary Arabic literature 
in Egypt. The main concern of the series is to offer short biographical 
notices, critical evaluations, and classified bibliographies, the aim 
being to encourage proper research and save the scholar's time and 
effort. 

Volume I of the series is on Taha Husayn (1889-1973). It begins 
with a short biography (16 pp.) which leans heavily on Husayn’s 
autobiography, al-4yyám. Then it proceeds to a critical study and 
evaluation of a selection of the man’s works (43 pp.). The rest of the 
volume is occupied with a listing of Taha Husayn’s books and articles, 
and of works in Arabic and other languages by others having to do 
with him. 

In their evaluation, the authors argue that Taha Husayn was more 
of a literary historian than a literary critic since his literary criticism 
is shown to be impressionistic and bogged down with language issues, 
his sensitivity and good taste being its only redeeming qualities. 
His creative fictional writings are shown to have several technical 
shortcomings and to be burdened with their author’s social message, 
though written poetically and attractively. His contribution to the 
educational philosophy of Egypt is portrayed as not original, though 
effective and useful. His writings on Islamic history are said to be a 
popularization of certain episodes of the Islamic past; even his two- 
volume work, al-Ftina al-Kubrd, which is accepted as his best in the 
field of history, is shown to be lacking, especially in its tendency for 
bold generalizations and its unprofessional use of the sources. Not- 
withstanding, the authors conclude that Taha Husayn’s high position 
should be ascribed to a combination of all his achievements and the 
fact that they were realized in spite of his blindness. 

Though not everybody will agree with the author’s evaluation of 
Tahà Husayn, no one will deny their great efforts in putting the 
bibliography together. Tàhà Husayn’s books, articles, and other works 
are arranged chronologically, including his twenty-three poems, 
works he edited or translated, introductions he wrote, and inter- 
views he gave. This is followed by a listing of books and articles wholly 
or partly about him, arranged chronologically and not alphabetically 
by authors’ names. 

Extensive and thorough as the bibliography is, it does not mention 
the publishers of the books cited but is satisfied with the place and 
date of publication only. As for articles, it does not give the pages of 
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the periodicals in whieh the articles appear except if they are in a 
language other than Arabic. Bibliographical entries are not annotated 
except rarely and inconsistently, and even then very briefly. Such 
minor matters do not detract from the overall value of the bibliography, 
but it is hoped they can be attended to in future volumes. 


Institute of Islamic Studtes Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


A History of the Crusades. Kenneth M. Setton, general editor. Volume Ill, The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, edited by Harry W. Hazard. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Presa, 1975. xxii plus 813 pp. $ 25.00. 


With the publication of this volume and the announcement that 
Volume IV, The Art and Architecture of the Crusader States, is in the 
press and scheduled to appear in the spring of 1976, this monumental 
crusading history comes closer to completion. Current plans call for 
publication “without undue delay” of Volume V, The Impact of the 
Crusades on Islam and Christendom, and Volume VI, An Atlas and 
Gazetteer of the Crusades, to complete the project. All will welcome the 
University of Wisconsin Press’ rapid advancement of this long- 
delayed venture and its splendid execution of the publisher’s tasks. 
Like its predecessors, this volume is physically impressive with high- 
quality paper, sturdy bindings, ample margins, and nearly flawless 
printing. Twenty-one maps, a fifty-nine page gazetteer, a ten-page 
chronology of events, a seventy-eight page index, and copious biblio- 
graphies enhance its value as a reference work, while careful writing 
and editing give the chapters a uniformly high level of readability, 
enabling them to be read as a narrative. The thirteen authora of the 
eighteen chapters are (or were, four having died since writing) recog- 
nized authorities on their topics; rather than offering novel approaches 
they distil their expertise into relatively brief compass, making this 
volume a true monument of the present state of knowledge about the 
topics treated. But they also identify unanswered questions or topics 
meriting further study, and thus make the volume point ahead as 
well aa back. 

Praiseworthy though it is, the volume disappoints the reader con- 
cerned with Islam whose views of the topic and period are shaped 
by Aziz Atiya’s works. His attention to pilgrims and propagandists, 
Eastern Christendom outside the Byzantine Empire, Latin missionary 
activity, and Hastern reaction to Western attacks is echoed only in 
the brief introductory and concluding chapters he contributed. Instead 
of separate chapters devoted to each Western expedition against 
Muslims—a pattern followed by Atiya and by the first two volumes 
of this History—the editors divide the chapters primarily according 
to geographical areas where crusaders settled or fought. And the 
narrative is relentlessly concerned with political, diplomatic and 
military activities to the exclusion of economic, social and intellectual 
affairs. The result is a volume totally unlike Atiya’s. 
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Moreover, the volume devotes little attention to Christian-Muslim 
encounter. Two ohapters treat the German crusade on the Baltic and 
the crusades against the Hussites and attest the viciousness of Ger- 
manic crusading in Europe. Two chapters each on the Catalans in 
Greece, the Morea, the Kingdom of Cyprus and the Hospitallers at 
Rhodes focus on internal politics in those areas; only in the final 
Rhodian chapter, by Ettore Rossi, and a lengthy chapter by Julian 
Bishko on the Spanish and Portuguese Reconquest do relations 
(hostile) with Muslims become prominent. Two chapters by Deno 
Geanakoplos on Byzantium and the crusades and another by Denis 
Sinor on the Mongols and Western Europe focus on negotiations seeking 
the incompatible goals of joint military action against Muslims and 
acceptance of Roman Catholic Christianity, but emphasize the views 
of the Byzantines and Mongols rather than offering a purely Western 
viewpoint. Atiya’s two chapters and one each by Harry Hazard 
on Muslim North Africa and Mustafa Ziada on the Mamluk Sultans 
total only ninety-nine pages—fewer than the two European crusade 
chapters or the two on the Catalans. And there is, surprisingly, no 
chapter on the Ottomans; it is to appear in Volume V. 

Atiya presents some highlights of crusade propaganda and the 
Nicopolis and Varna expeditions from his books, Ziada offers sketches 
of several significant Mamluk sultans and their reigns, and Hazard 
provides a competent survey of Maghrib developments. None breaks 
new ground, all remind us how little studied these topics are. Thus 
Atiya again urges attention to the Islamic counter-crusade, Hazard 
laments the lack of an English-language scholarly history of North 
Africa, and Ziada cites only Wiet and Stanley Lane-Poole as Western 
writers on Mamluk Egypt. Hazard, however, neglects to note the 
growing revisionist historiography in North Africa which scores the 
University of Algiers circle of French historians for their colonialist 
bias—one would not know from his treatment, for example, of the 
vigorous dispute over the impact of the eleventh-century Arab 
migrations into the Maghrib. And Atiya, apparently content with the 
supplement to the 1965 reprint of his volume, supplies no bibliogra- 
phies with his chapters. Perhaps most valuable for readers of The 
Muslim World will be Bishko's chapter on the Iberian reconquista, 
a rare extended English-language treatment of a subject which yet 
awaits its historian. 

Thus the volume is certainly important for those interested in the 
crusades with all their ramifications and manifestations, and deservedly 
merits the epithet monumental. For those interested in Islam, however, 
it is a monument more likely to be admired than used, and to seem 
incomplete until the appearance of Volume V, with its projected atten- 
tion to political and economic institutions, agricultural conditions, 
crusading propaganda, Western missions, religious minorities, and 
social history. The present volume, then, males us desire even more 
fervently the forthcoming one and hope earnestly for its prompt 
publication. 


Eastern Michigan University James WALTZ 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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The Muslim Dilemma in India. By M. R. A. Baig. Delhi: Vikas Publishing House 
PVT Ltd., 1974. xvi plus 168. $ 7.50. 


The question of the adjustment of Indian Muslims in a predominantly 
Hindu India, in which the constitution and the present government 
proclaim it to be secular, has been the subject of various studies by 
several Indian Muslims and by others. The most outstanding work in 
this field was Dr. Abid Husain’s Destiny of Indian Muslims, and 
recently there has been a short and interesting monograph by Dr. 
Mushirul Haqq. 

Compared to these earlier works, the work under review is, as 
acknowledged by the author, much more “personal.” As a former 
secretary to Jinnah whom he came to hate, and as a former Indian 
ambassador who interestingly enough is the brother of two Pakistani 
former ambassadors, Mr. M. R. A. Baig’s approach betrays psychol- 
ogical tensions in this book, as in some of his articles pub ENA earlier 
in Islam and the Modern Age. 

Baig’s thesis is not new. He stresses the need of “change” in the 
political, social, and psychological outlook of the Indian Muslims. 
Condemning communalism, he rather confusedly commends “enlight- 
ened communalism" which he fails to define coherently. He describes 
the concern of the Indian Muslims for the preservation of the Muslim 
identity of the Muslim University at Aligarh or their concern for the 
preservation of Urdu, which is not only the common cultural language 
but also the principal Indian language in which their religious heritage 
is enshrined, as “Maginot Line mentality.” Whereas there is consider- 
able political common sense in his recommendation that the Indian 
Muslims should be competitively proficient in Hindi and the regional 

es, his verdict on the attitude to Urdu in India is more 
emotional than factual: “ Hindus of an ageing generation are 
still loyal; the script can find no place in the Indian pantheon of 
languages; and the fact that it is generally considered to be the lan- 
guage of Pakistan renders it suspect” (p. 144). This is being more 
royal than the King, at a juncture in modern Indian history when 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi is championing the cause of Urdu, when it is the 
official language in Jammu and Kashmir and the second language 
in several Indian states including Andhara Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh, and when its position is being under- 
mined by the growth of regionalism im various provinces of Pakistan. 

Indian Muslims have, no doubt, to be loyal to India, to its professed 
secularism which is their only hope for decent survival and to adjust 
themselves to the economic, social and political pressures in India 
with much more flexibility than they have so far shown. But Mr. Baig’s 
book, subjective and vituperative as it is, does not make much solid 
contribution towards that end. 


University of Toronto Aziz AHMAD 
Toronto, Canada 
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Who is Maudoodi ? By Maryam Jameelah. Lahore: Mohammad Yusuf Khan, 1973. 
68 pp. Re. 3.50. pa. 


This book must be dismissed as another polemical attempt by 
Maryam Jameelah to propagate her own interpretation of Islam. 
A major part of it (pp. 1-34) is a new edition of her chapter on Maudoodi 
in Islam in Theory and Practice (Lahore, 1967, pp. 218-248), with 
very few additions and deletions. The rest of the book (pp. 34-68) 
brings the material up to date. It consists mainly of selected quotes 
from Maudoodi’s writings and speeches strung together with brief 
transitional sentences or paragraphs in an effort to show continuity. 
Besides an implied miraculous event connected with his birth (prob- 
ably to legitimize his being named the mujaddid of the twentieth 
century) there is very little in the book about who Maudoodi is. Despite 
the book’s title, scholars seeking information about him will be disap- 
pointed. It is neither a biography nor an analytical study of the man, 
but rather Maudoodi expounding on issues and events signaling dif- 
ferent points of crisis in modern Islam. 

The author's aim as stated in the preface is to provide some knowl- 
edge about “the foremost standard-bearer of ... those who strive 
for the universal triumph of the Islamic order." This may help explain 
her choice of selections. They are arranged to provide & consistent 
attack on materialism, secularism, regionalism, nationalism, and 
socialism, indicating a constant rejection of the West and anything 
Western as inherently wrong. The triumph of the Islamic order is 
seen by the author as inevitable and as universal in scope. Thus 
Maudoodi's teachings and writings are seen as & diagnosis of the wrongs 
impeding this divine mission. 

There is no attempt by Ms. Jameelah to show any growth or devel- 
opment in Maudoodi's ideas. In fact, any development or change is 
conceived as inherently wrong unless it is an attempt to recreate an 
Islamic state based on the Qur'àn and the Shari'a. Thus ideal change 
is seen as & return to the "ideal" state established in Medina by the 
Prophet in the seventh century. Where problems arise in the contem- 
porary Muslim world, their solution should be relegated to Maudoodi 
and other ‘ulama’ who share his views. A study of Abul Ala Maudoodi 
still needs to be written. His influence is extensive among a large 
number of Muslims in Pakistan and elsewhere (fourteen of his books 
have been translated into Arabic and have had crucial significance 
for people in the Arab world, including Hasan al-Bannà). The influence 
of his supporters in bringing down several Pakistani governments must 
not be dismissed lightly, the ramifications of which are not adequately 
dealt with in this book. A controversial man, Maudoodi has been called 
“the most ominous representative of this trend back to religious 
conservatism. ... Clearly he is a normal member of the old school of 
ignorant, intolerant, repressive religioniste" (W.C. Smith, Modern 
Islam in India, Lahore, 1943, pp. 176, 179). Yet by his admirers he is 
seen a8 “the twentieth-century intellectual giant, a spiritual saint, 
a dynamic visionary, a practical idealist and the symbol of Islamic 
renaissance in our times" (the publisher of Maudoodi's Islam Today, 
Karachi, 1968, p. 75). 
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Consistent with other of Ms. Jameelah’s uncritical and rather super- 
ficial books, this treatment of one of the most interesting figures of 
contemporary Islam leaves much to be desired. A man who has evoked 
such a variety of responses from scholars and fellow Muslims as 
Maudoodi deserves a more objective, analytical and scholarly study. 


Institute of Islamso Studies Want Z. HADDAD 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


A Tacit Alliance. By 8. K. Crosbie. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974. 
280 pp. $ 13.50. 


The relationship between Israel and the Big Powers will undoubt- 
edly continue to intrigue scholars, writers, and journalists for many 
decades to come. A Tact Allsance focuses on Israel's relationship 
with only one of the Big Powers—France. France played a significant 
role in strengthening the foundations of the state of Israel after its 
creation in 1948. The book discusses in detail the period between 
1956 and 1967, & period in which the ties and cooperation between 
Israel and France in military and scientific spheres had reached its 
apex. It stresses several points, two of which shall be discussed in this 
short review. Throughout, the author emphasizes the dominant role 
played by the Israeli defense establishment, not only in domestic 
politics, but also in foreign policy. In support of this, the author 
presents evidence which suggests that the plan to attack and invade 
Sinai in collusion with France and England was kept secret from most 
cabinet members until two days before the start of the invasion (p. 79). 
In addition, she suggests that there is ample evidence to prove the 
Israeli Foreign Office was for a long time in the dark about a 1954 
agreement which the Israeli Defense Ministry reached with France to 
purchase Ouragan fighters, Mystère Ils, AMX tanks, radar equip- 
ment, 75 mm anti-tank missiles, and other weapons (p. 460). Requests 
for arms were made to France directly from the Defense Minister, 
bypassing the Foreign Office and the Ambassador in Paris (p. 100). 

Another point focused upon is the change in the relationship 
between France and Israel in the Fourth and the Fifth Republics. 
The very special relationship between Israel and France in the Fourth 
Republic reverted to orthodox diplomacy and, on occasion, strain 
culminating in a final rupture in 1967 in the Fifth Republic. The author 
maintains that a high degree of fragmentation of authority in France’s 
executive and legislative branches of government resulted in sporadic, 
inconsistent execution of policy, which worked to Israel’s advantage, 
and served her interests extremely well. Israel was thus able to manip- 
ulate, lobby, and pressure herself into a special alliance with France. 
In this period, Israel relied almost exclusively on French armaments 
for its military and on French support in international affairs. Israel 
and France shared information and equipment, as well as new battle 
tactics. Israeli officers, pilots, and technicians attended French military 
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academies and specialist schools, while French observers went to 
Israel. Cooperation was also very close in other spheres. The intelli- 
gence servioes of the two countries worked together in exchanging 
information and documents. Chiefs of Staff met at least twice a year 
after Suez, once in Paris and once in Tel Aviv (pp. 106-107). It was 
during this period that Israel was able to lay the first solid foundation 
for its nuclear reactor at Dimona. However, in the Fifth Republic, 
under General Charles de Gaulle, the government became more cen- 
tralized, leading to the deterioration of the relationship between the 
two countries. Centralization reduced Israeli ability to manipulate 
within the French system, and correspondingly, possibilities for 
cooperation decreased (p. 229). The resolution of the Algerian conflict 
in 1962 further reduced Israel's influence. During the Fourth Republic 
Israel had used the conflict to her advantage, by setting herself up 
as a good and reliable friend in an area populated by Arabs wishing 
to reduce France’s influence there, and by offering useful new tech- 
niques in psychological warfare to help quell the revolution in Algeria. 
The resolution of this conflict removed an important obstacle blocking 
normal relationships between France and Arab countries, and the 
French government after 1962 has taken steps toward improving this 
relationship. 

The author uses many sources to collect her data and document 
her analysis, including published books, articles, memoirs, and other 
official and unofficial documents. She has supplemented this with 
information obtained from extensive interviews with Israeli and French 
officials and others who in one form or another helped to shape the 
policy of both countries during the period discussed. A Tacit Alliance 
does not, however, provide any information not already available in 
published literature, nor is the author objective in her analysis. 
Ms. Crosbie is an Israeli citizen who has worked in the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry and taught in Israeli universities. She consistently takes a 
pro-Israel position. The discussion is, nevertheless, systematic, coher- 
ent, and readable. 


California State University ÁYAD Aw-Qazzaz 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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The Odyssey of Farah Antün : A Syrian Christian's Quest for Secularism. 
By Donald M. Reid. Minneapolis & Chicago: Bibliotheca Islamica, Inc., 107b. 
xii plus 160 pp. Bibliography, Index. $ 12.60. 


In line with his recent articles on the Christians of the Levant, 
Donald M. Reid offers us an excellent study of Farah Antün (1874- 
1922), the Greek Orthodox Christian Arab from Tripoli who set out 
to Egypt to make it in the world. Unlike many of his fellowmen from 
greater Syria who became rich in Egypt, Farah Antün did not. Donald 
M. Reid follows him in his tribulations and anguish, and traces his 
restless intellectual development as a publicist and an idealist who 
wanted to change the world but met with failure. 

A self-made man, Antiin is shown to be consumed with the idea of 
eliminating religious and class distinctions in the Arab society of 
his time in order to put an end to all discriminations and inequalities. 
His readings in Western thought, particularly French (e.g., Ernest 
Renan, Jules Simon, Rousseau), made him import ideas of anti- 
clericalism, secularism, feminism, evolutionism, nationalism, and 
socialism. Whether in his novels, his translations, or his articles in 
his periodical al-Jami‘a (1899-1910) and in others, his aim was to 
introduce thoughts adapted from the West that would help secularize 
Arab society. 

In his time, few Christians and fewer Muslims agreed with Antün. 
The debate that he had in 1902-1903 with Muhammad ‘Abduh on Ibn 
Rushd and that branched out to a discussion on Islam and its attitude 
to science and to man's freedom gives an idea of how little Antün 
impressed his Muslim contemporaries. Nevertheless, Reid believes 
that Antiin has contributed to the development of the secular outlook 
which gained strength in the Middle East in later decades. 

The book is well-written and gives a good historical background 
of the status and the role of Christians in greater Syria and of the Syrian 
émigrés in Egypt. Above all, it portrays how one single Christian Arab, 
Farah Antün, struggled to change the effects of the historical destiny 
of modern Christian Arabs as a minority among Muslim Arabs, and 
how he tried—however undiplomatically at times—to find for both 
communities more satisfactory ways of living together in peace, 
equality, and mutual respect. 

Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 

McGsll. University 

Montreal, Canada 
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Modern Arabic Literature : A Bibliography of Articles, Books, Dissertations, 
and Translations in English. By Salih J. Altoma. Bloomington : Indiana Univer- 
sity, Asian Studies Research Institute, 1976. Paperback, 73 pp. 


The need for a bibliography like the one under review has been 
felt for a long while, and Professor Altoma has done students of modern 
Arabic literature a great service by publishing it. Not that it is the 
only bibliography available, for there are several in the field which are 
listed in this book itself. But this one is more comprehensive by com- 
parison, though it has limited its own usefulness by confining itself 
to published material in English alone. It does not d Re to be exhaus- 
tive even in English. Humaniora Islamica and a few other publications 
in English have been overlooked. 

The information it presents is fairly accurate and the arrangement 
of the material under literary genres, subjects, and authors is easy to 
handle. However, the relegation of Ph.D. dissertations to a final section 
is unfortunate since their integration with the other entries would have 
served a better purpose. Cross-references to this section would have 
been helpful. 

Cross-references are not many and some are lacking. For example, 
Mona Mikhail, “Broken idols : the death of religion as reflected in two 
short stories of Idris and Mabfüz," is mentioned under Yüsuf Idris 
but not under Najib Mahfüz. Some inconsistencies could have been 
avoided. For example, M. M. Badawis "Introduction" and ''Bio- 
graphical Notes" in his An Anthology of Modern Arabic Poetry are 
mentioned but not the “Introduction” and “Biographical Notes" 
of Mounah Khouri and Hamid Algar in their An Anthology of Modern 
Arabic Poetry. In the Authors section, some authors' names are fol- 
lowed by dates of birth and, if applicable, death while others are left 
with no dates at all. In one case the name given is Ibrahim al-Muway- 
lihi (1858-1930) where the intention is his son Muhammad al-Muway- 
libi. A few errors have crept in, e.g., Appollo School for Apollo School 
on p. 32, a eross-reference on p. 36 to Ode-Vasilyeva’s entry No. 
369 whereas its number is 368, and a reference on p. 43 to MW 65 
(1975) and a few lines later to the same volume as MW 64 (1975). 
But those few errors in 850 entries should not detract from the great 
value of this bibliography. 


Institute of Islamsc Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


Vision and Revision in Arab Society. CEMAM Reports, Vol. 2 (1074). By staff of 
the Center for the Study of the Modern Arab World. Beirut: Dar El-Mashreq, 
1976. Typescript, photo-offset, paperback. 184 pp. $ 5.60. 


The theme of the 1974 reports of the Center for the Study of the 
Modern Arab World is “Vision and Revision in Arab Society." Under 
this theme, the staff of the Center have tried to capture the concerns 
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that gripped the Arabs in the year following the October war of 1973, 
as presented in about thirty periodicals, mostly dailies and weeklies, 
more than half of which are published in Beirut. 

Starting with an analytical report on the colloquium of Arab 
intellectuals on the crisis of Arab cultural development held in Kuwait 
in April 1974, it moves to another on the second Islamic Summit 
Conference held in Lahore in February 1974. It then analyzes the 
internal changes in Egyptian political institutions, the Islamic Liber- 
ation Party’s conspiracy in Egypt, and the phenomenal rise of the 
Lebanese Shi'& under the leadership of Imam Miisé al-Sadr. After 
an analysis of a conservative religious column in a Beirut daily paper, 
it ends with a report on contemporary Arabic literature in Iraq, 
Syria, and Palestine. 

The vision that runs through Arab turmoil is one aiming at a better 
and happier Arab society. Whether conservative or radical, the vision 
is shown to be pervasive. Revision, though not totally limited to intel- 
lectuals of a revolutionary character, is shown to be the source of 
conflicts, for it concentrates mainly on the religious and cultural 
heritage of the Arabs at a time when there is no agreement yet on how 
to accommodate it to the needs of the present and the future. 

CEMAM Reports offer deep insights into contemporary Arab life 
and must be consulted by scholars engaged in the study of the modern 
Arab World. The theme of Vol. 1, No. 1 was ""Tenaions in Middle East 
Society,” and that of Vol. 1, No. 2 was “Controversy, Dialogue and 
the New Arab Man.” The theme of this volume continues to explore 
current change in Arab society and observe the conflicts that it engen- 
ders as the Arabs forge their way to modernity. 

The press sources monitored for Vol 2 are wider in representa- 
tiveness than those of Vol. 1, but they are not exhaustive and still 
lack many sources, especially from the Maghrib. Monthly and quarterly 
Arab journals ought to be more frequently monitored for deeper 
analysis of more lasting trends, as CEMAM has realized when reporting 
on the “Round Table on Religion and Scientific Method in Islam" 
from the Egyptian monthly ai-Kátib (Vol. 1) and on the “Kuwait 
Colloquium on the Crisis of Cultural Development in the Arab Nation" 
from the Lebanese monthly al-Adab (Vol. 2). There is room for a little 
more attention to correct and consistent transliteration and for typing 
accuracy. But on the whole, the CEMAM Reports remain a great help 
to those interested in the study of change in the Arab world. 


Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 
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Dwight Martin Donaldson 
(December 16, 1884 - May 11, 1976) 


Dr. Dwight Donaldson has finished his course on earth, and has gone 
to be with his Lord whom he faithfully served. It had been a long 
course, for he was born in a Presbyterian manse in Ohio nearly 
ninety-two years ago, and it had carried him far. After graduating 
from Washington and Jefferson College in 1907, he went to the Punjab 
and taught in the Forman Christian College for three years. He returned 
to America for his theological education in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and at Harvard Divinity School. In 1927 he received the D.D. degree 
from Washington and Jefferson, and the following year he was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree by Hartford Theological Seminary. 

In 1914 Dwight Donaldson was sent as an evangelistic missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. to Meshed in northeast 
Tran, the sacred city of the Shiite Muslims, and there he served till 
his transfer to India in 1940. I first met Don, as his friends affectionately 
called him, in 1918, when he and his wife Bess, whom he had married 
in Teheran in 1916, were on furlough in America. I had been appointed 
to Meshed and was thrilled by the appeal which they made for that city 
and the great province of Khurasan in which it is located, and also for 
Afghanistan to the east, a vast region in which the only Christian 
witness was in Meshed. The devoted pioneer Rev. Louis Haselstyn, 
who had travelled 600 miles on horseback in 1911 from Teheran to 
take up his residence in Meshed, had died of typhus in the famine of 
1918 as he was caring for the poor. His colleague Rolla Hoffman, 
M.D., was left alone, and the Donaldsons were eager to take some new 
missionaries back with them to Meshed. They conducted seven of us 
to Iran on that unforgettable voyage on the Black Arrow in 1919, 
and three of the seven finally reached Meshed. It was my privilege 
to be with the Donaldsons in Meshed for several years. 

The burning desire of the Donaldsons was to make Jesus Christ as 
he is portrayed in the Bible known to the Muslims of the world. As they 
had no children they were able to devote themselves wholly to this 
task. They made journeys on horseback or donkeyback to many 
towns and villages in Khurasan for the purpose of making friends of 
the people and distributing the Scriptures and telling of the love of 
Jesus Christ. Once in 1924 they had the joy of accompanying a medical 
team led by Dr. Hoffman to Herat in Afghanistan where they spent 
a month. But Dwight Donaldson liked best the opportunity of teaching 
the Bible to individual inquirers who came to visit him in the readi 
room. I well remember two brothers who came for regular lessons, an: 
who were members of the little group of male believers who were bap- 
tized in 1920. I was present in that upper room and witnessed the birth 
of the church of Christ in Meshed. 
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While in Meshed Dr. Donaldson began his studies in Shi'ite Islam, 
spending hours with Muslim teachers who brought him Arabic and 
Persian texts which provided the materials for his authoritative book, 
The Shiste Religton: A History of Islam in Persta and Irak (London: 
Luzac and Co., 1933). Later he published Studtes in Muslim Ethics 
(London: 8.P.C.K., 1953). He also contributed numerous articles to 
The Muslim World, of which he was a member of the Editorial Board 
for many years, and to other journals. Mrs. Donaldson’s work was 
chiefly among women, who came to her home for Bible and sewing 
lessons. From them she learned of the folklore which she published 
in her unique book, The Wsld Rue (London : Luzac and Co., 1938). 

In 1940 Dr. Donaldson was invited to become the Principal of the 
Henry Martyn School of Islamics in Indis (now Henry Martyn Institute 
of Islamic Studies), and there he and his wife served till their retire- 
ment in 1951. They traveled much about India, giving lectures and 
guidance to Indian and foreign Christians as they sought to witness 
to Christ among the Muslims. Their gracious and effective service was 
deeply appreciated. 

After returning to America, Dr. Donaldson served for several years 
as pastor of a church in Alabama, and then he and Mrs. Donaldson 
made their residence in a pleasant community at Lakeland, Florida. 
There he continued his literary work, and his wife became an artist 
and painted many lovely pictures. She also wrote and published two 
remarkable books after she was ninety years of age, Prastrie Girl and 
Prairie Girl in Iran and India (Galesburg, Illinois: Log City Books, 
1971 and 1972, respectively), in which she told the fascinating story 
of her life before going to Iran in 1910 and the life of herself and her 
husband as missionaries. Her memory was amazing. She died at the 
age of 95, a year before the stroke which led to the death of her husband. 

The last writing which Dr. Donaldson did was the careful prepara- 
tion of a review of my book on the Baha’i faith. He was my faithful 
and beloved friend to the end. 

Long and beautiful and fruitful were the lives of Dwight and Bess 
Donaldson, and we praise God that they finished their course with 
joy and have heard the Lord's “Well done!" 


Philadelphia, Pa. Wim MoEiwee Miter 


Fred Field Goodsell, B.D., H.T.S. 1905 
(1880-1976) 


Word has reached the Hartford Seminary Foundation of the death 
of one of its oldest graduates and supporters. In the words of the notice 
from his family, “Fred Field Goodsell climbed his last earthly moun- 
tain on August 13, 1976, when he died quietly in his sleep.” 

To introduce Fred Goodsell adequately for those who knew him 
well and to those who may not have known him is an impossible task. 
The activities and accomplishments of this great Christian leader 
are more than enough to fill several lifetimes, let alone that of one 
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individual. He served the mission of the Church for over four decades 
in a variety of capacities : missionary in Turkey, principal and presi- 
dent of schools of language and religion in Turkey, executive vice- 
president of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Christian Churches as well as, later, execu- 
tive secretary for general administration of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of Churches. He has written several 
books on the history of the American Board and a series of devotional 
readings based on his own scriptural meditations. Since his retirement, 
Dr. Goodsell served the American Board (and its successor, the United 
Church Board for World Ministries) in the capacity of historian and 
research associate. During the course of his retirement, he continued 
to teach at a number of schools and universities, including Hartford 
Seminary in 1960. 

But a listing of his achievements and accomplishments does not do 
justice to Fred Goodsell. In a letter written about him in 1921, 
Melancthon W. Jacobus said, 


It would be difficult for me fully to express our high estimate 
of Mr. Goodsell’s record as a student in the Seminary. 

He stood among the best men we have had at Hartford for 
many years, being assigned the William Thompson Fellowship.... 

His methods of sty’ were scholarly, his patience in work was 
unfailing, and his diligence indefatigable, while his character 
and life were a strong and steadying influence among the men. 

We have naturally followed with real interest his career since 
leaving us, and we have not been surprised at its success... . 

His personality was always engaging. He made himself a lovable 
soul wherever he went. 

I do not know what is called for in the position for which he 
is being considered; but for the President of almost any institu- 
tion of higher education in the mission field I would consider 
him a rare man. 


Fred Field Goodsell was indeed a rare man, and the judgments of 
this 1921 letter have been amply borne out over the years; he is of that 
company of great and good individuals whose like is not often encoun- 
tered. When he attended the 1975 Macdonald Center Summer Con- 
ference in Hartford, he announced that he was there to learn, not talk. 
Yet those of us who were with him at that time without exception 
learned far more from him than can be told. His was a full, rich, 
devoted life, one well worth remembering, treasuring and celebrating. 
More than that, however, he was our dear friend: we knew him with 
joy and respect, we mourn his death, and we rejoice at his life. 


Macdonald Center J. JERMAIN BODINE 
Hartford, Conn. 
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1977 Summer Conference : 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Duncan Black Maodonald Center for the Study of Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations announces its 1977 Summer Conference. 


“WORDS OF MAN-—SPEECH OF GOD: 
LANGUAGE AND REVELATION IN ISLAM AND OHRISTIANITY” 


The Conference will be held on the campus of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, June 20 through July 1, 1977. It will provide Muslims 
and Christians an occasion to come to a deeper mutual insight on their 
respective understandings of revelation, the role of human language 
and expression in the revelatory process, and the problems and oppor- 
tunities raised for inter-religious dialogue by differing views of revela- 
tion. 

Prior to the main conference, the Center will conduct brief introduc- 
tions to Christianity, Islam and their responses to common themes. 
Invited guests and Center staff will provide seminars and evening 
lectures on related subjects, including reflections on current issues. 

A full descriptive brochure and application form is in preparation, 
and will be available at a later date. 

For tuition, room and board a cost of $ 450.00 is anticipated. Lim- 
ited scholarship aid for travel and conference costs is available to 
qualified applicants. 

For further information, write to: 


Dr. J. Jermain Bodine, Assistant Director 
Duncan Black Macdonald Center 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation 

55 Elizabeth Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06105, USA 


Association of Arab-American University Graduates (AAUG), 
Ninth Annua! Meeting. The ninth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Arab-American University Graduates was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City, October 1-3, 1976. The well attended program 
included panel discussions of numerous topics related to the contem- 
porary Arab world: the Lebanese crisis (dealt with in three panels), 
immigrant problems, Arab-Israeli relations, the question of Palestine, 
education and science in the Arab world, modern Arabic literature, 
women in the Arab world. In addition to the panels, workshops were 
conducted dealing with means of providing media correctives in the 
field of information about the Arab world and with the subject of 
courses on the Arab world in public education. The AAUG is to be 
sincerely congratulated for the consistently high quality throughout 
the program and for the care evidenced in its arrangement and schedul- 
ing. 
J. JERMAIN BODINE 
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Tripoli Conference. The April issue of M.W. included in the Notes 
of the Quarter a report on the Islamic-Christian conference held in 
Tripoli, Libyan Arab Republic, from February 1-6, 1976. The final 
declaration prepared following the conference included two articles 
(numbers 20 and 21) which raised political issues (Judaism-Zionism ; 
the national rights of Palestinians; the formation of a commission to 
investigate alterations of sacred sites) which the Christian side had 
hoped would not be included since these topics had not come under 
discussion. 

We wish to draw attention to an official statement in L’Osservatore 
Romano dated February 12 which says that “having studied para- 
graphs 20 and 21, the Holy See declares that it cannot accept them, 
as their contents do not correspond, in substantial points, with posi- 
tions of the Holy See that are well known to all.” 


Arab and American Cultures. The American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy sponsored a conference on “Arab and Ameri- 
can Cultures" in Washington, D.C., on September 23-24, 1976. At 
a meeting, jointly sponsored by the 'AEI and the Library of Congress, 
the evening preceding the formal opening of the conference, Dr. Zaki 
Naguib Mahmoud (Cairo University) read his paper on “The 
Intellectual Life in Contemporary Egypt," and U.S. novelist and 
literary critic John Updike spoke on “The Cultural Situation of the 
American Writer.” 

At the conference sessions, participants delivered papers (one 
from the Arab point of view, one from the American) on each of 
the four main topics—history, literature, culture, politics—and 
these were followed by lively exchanges by respondents. Laok of 
Space prevents us from listing all the speakers, who came from 
several countries overseas as well as from the United States. Titles 
of papers ranged from "American Culture and the Idea of 
Community" (Robert Nisbet, Columbia University) to ''Cultural 
Aspects of Arab Diplomacy” (Mansour Khalid, Minister of Edu- 
cation, Democratic Republic of Sudan). Senator James Abourezk 
(D.-8. Dak.) spoke on "American Impressions of the Middle East 
Conflict.” In a moving performance, Nizar Qabbani (Syrian poet 
and diplomat) spoke several of his poems in Arabic which were 
sensitively rendered into English by his niece, Renée Qabbani. 

The need for "pridge-bui ding" was & theme that ran through 
several of the talks and in a round-table discussion on “Can Cultures 
Communicate?’ which was videotaped at one noon session. Moder- 
ated by Edward Stewart (University of Minnesota), this panel 
included Samuel P. Huntington (Harvard University), Laura Nader 
(University of California at Berkeley) Mustafa Safwan (Egyptian 
psychoanalyst, Paris), and Edward Said (Columbia University). 

Congratulations and thanks are due to all who had a part in the 
planning and organizing of this conference. 
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